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Terms  of  Sale  and  Grading 


1.  An  order  blank  has  been  provided  for  your 
convenience.  Enclose  your  remittance  or  use 
MasterCard.  Visa,  or  American  Express  (send  all 
the  information  in  raised  print  on  your  card,  and 
be  sure  to  sign  your  order).  Please  list  alternate 
choices  if  possible  (these  will  only  be  used  if  your 
first  choice  has  been  sold  earlier).  If  you  are  order¬ 
ing  for  a  type  set.  just  put  “same  type”  for  your 
second  choice.  We  will  then  send  a  coin  of  the 
same  design  type  and  of  equal  or  higher  grade 
and  value  if  your  first  choice  has  been  sold.  Please 
add  $3  postage  and  handling  for  all  orders  under 
$200.  Orders  will  be  sent  insured,  either  through 
our  private  carrier  or  the  United  States  Post  Office. 

2.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  9:00  a.m.  to  noon  and  1:00 
p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Call  our  Order  Department  at 
(603)  569-5095. 

3.  GUARANTEE:  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for 
any  reason,  including  grading,  may  be  returned 
within  30  days  of  receipt.  Exception:  All  items  are 
guaranteed  authentic  forever.  (Please  note  our 
separate  guarantee  for  bullion  coins  under  the 
next  number.)  Grading  is  a  subjective  description 
that  represents  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  as 
to  the  state  of  preservation  of  a  particular  item. 
All  such  terms,  including  adjectival  and  numerical 
descriptions  of  coins  and  paper  money,  are  the 
opinion  of  the  cataloguer  and  are  not  an  attribu¬ 
tion.  No  warranty,  whether  expressed  or  implied, 
is  made  with  respect  to  such  adjectival  or 
numerical  descriptions  which  can  and  do  vary 
among  experts.  Further,  the  interpretation  of 
various  published  standards  has  changed  over  a 
period  of  time.  However,  it  has  been  our  ex¬ 


perience  (dating  to  1953)  that  our  conservative 
grading  and  reasonable  prices  have  pleased 
countless  thousands  of  discriminating 
numismatists.  In  the  process  we  have  built  what 
is  probably  the  most  successful  rare  coin  dealer¬ 
ship  in  the  world  today. 

4.  Bullion-type  coins.  To  buy  or  sell  bullion 
coins,  telephone  our  Bullion  Desk  at  (603) 
569-5095,  Monday  through  Friday  9:00  a.m.  to 
noon  or  1 :00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Bullion  purchases 
cannot  be  charged  to  credit  cards.  All  transactions 
are  subject  to  financial  credit  approval.  As  the 
market  is  constantly  changing  on  bullion-type 
coins,  our  30-day  guarantee  does  not  apply.  All 
transactions  are  on  a  no-return  basis,  as  is 
customary  with  other  bullion  dealers. 

5.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  im¬ 
plicit  or  expressed,  is  made  concerning  the  invest¬ 
ment  performance  or  quality  of  any  coin  or  its 
price  in  the  future. 

6.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in 
New  Hampshire  as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Car- 
roll  County  and  New  Hampshire  state  laws. 

7.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  main¬ 
tain  no  over-the-counter  facilities.  We  do  attend 
certain  national  and  regional  conventions  and  are 
pleased  to  meet  our  clients  in  person  there.  We 
are  just  as  close  as  your  telephone  or  mailbox  and 
invite  your  inquiries  on  any  numismatic  subject 
of  interest  to  you. 

8.  This  catalogue  cancels  all  previous  lists  and 
quotations.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid 
typographical  errors,  we  cannot  be  responsible 
for  any  errors  which  may  occur. 


9.  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  employ 
our  interpretation  of  the  Photograde  and  ANA 
systems,  including  About  Good-3,  Good-4,  Very 
Good-8,  Fine-12,  Very  Fine-20,  Choice  Very 
Fine-30,  Extremely  Fine-40,  Choice  Extremely 
Fine-45,  About  Uncirculated-50,  Choice  About 
Uncirculated-55,  Uncirculated-60,  Uncir- 
culated-63,  and  Uncirculated-65.  In  addition,  we 
use  the  intermediate  grade  MS-64,  to  signify  a  coin 
which  is  nearly  MS-65,  but  not  quite.  The  grading 
designation  MS-65PQ  or  Proof-65PQ  refers  to  a 
piece  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer,  is 
MS-65  (or  Proof-65)  or  better,  and,  in  addition, 
has  an  exceptional  surface,  is  sharply  struck,  and 
is  aesthetically  pleasing— one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind— a  Premium  Quality  coin.  Proofs  are  grad¬ 
ed  as  Proof-60,  Proof-63,  Proof-64,  Proof-65,  and 
Proof-65PQ.  Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
we  are  conservative  when  it  comes  to  grading, 
we  have  found  that  many  of  the  pieces  we  call 
MS-65,  for  example,  are  as  nice  as  though  called 
MS-67  or  better  elsewhere.  For  this  reason,  we 
seldom  use  the  MS-67  or  Proof-67  classification. 

10.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  and/or  staff 

members  are  members  of  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild,  American  Numismatic 
Association  (life  members),  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  and  other  leading  organiza¬ 
tions.  Q.  David  Bowers  served  as  president  of  the 
Professional  Numismatists  Guild  1977-1979  and 
president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  1983-1985.  Others  staff  members  have 
likewise  been  active  in  the  numismatic  hobby  and 
profession  for  many  years.  Cl 


For  instant  service  call  Tom  Becker  and  charge  your  purchase 
to  your  VISA,  MasterCard,  or  AMEX  account 


ACTION  TELEPHONE  NUMBER:  (603)  569-5095 


Bowers  and  Merena  Subscription  Rates 

If  you  are  receiving  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  as  a  sample 
copy,  then  we  invite  you  to  subscribe  in  order  to  receive  future  issues 
the  moment  they  are  released!  The  following  PREFERRED  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  are  for  ACTIVE  NUMISMATISTS  only  and  are  intended  for 
those  who  are  purchasers  or  auction  bidders.  Subscriptions  are  not 
solicited  from  others,  except  at  double  the  following  rates,  for  it  costs 
over  twice  what  we  charge  in  order  to  produce,  print,  and  deliver  these 
catalogues  to  you!  Just  indicate  the  subscription  type  that  you  desire: 
A,  B,  or  C— on  the  order  blank  with  this  issue,  and  return  it  to  us  with 
your  remittance. 

Subscription  A.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (an  $18  value 
if  ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced 
during  that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  mailed  to 

U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  rate . $10.00 

Subscription  B.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (an  $18  value  if 
ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  PLUS  the  next  six 
auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  and  prices  realized  list  to  be  sent  after  each  sale.  A  value  of 


over  $100  if  ordered  separately!  Preferred  rate  . $35.00 

Subscription  C.  First  Class,  all  publications  (except  ou r  Special  Coin  Let¬ 
ter)  to  U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  Rate  . 65.00 

Cjnjdj  and  Mexico — dll  publications 

By  regular  mail  . 65  00 

. 11 5.00 

Other  Foreign  address — all  publications 

By  regular  mail  100.00 

Air  Mail  . 1 30.00 


Q  1985  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Few  Words  From  Tom  Becker 


Tom  Becker 


Many  thanks  for  the  fantastic  response  to  our  recent  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  57.  It  seems  as  though  each  issue  does 
better  than  the  one  before  it— a  very  happy  situation  for 
everyone  involved! 

The  present  issue  offers  a  wide  variety  of  new  purchases. 
Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  our  main  problem 
is  buying ,  not  selling,  for  attractively  priced  rare  coins  seem 
to  sell  themselves.  In  recent  months,  buying  has  involved 
a  good  deal  of  energy.  Karl  Hirtzinger  and  Ray  Merena  were 
on  deck  at  the  American  Numismatic  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Baltimore  and  were  buying  from  morning  until  night. 
The  results  are  offered  here.  I  also  have  been  busy,  attend¬ 
ing  some  shows  but,  more  important,  at  my  desk  buying 
several  dozen  important  properties  each  week.  From  our 
vantage  point  deep  in  the  heart  of  New  England,  we  have 
continuing  access  to  old-time  estates,  collections,  and  other 
groupings.  Still,  the  supply  does  not  seem  to  be  equal  to 
the  demand! 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  collector  is  coming  back."  The 
recent  ANA  convention  in  Baltimore  saw  the  second  highest 
attendance  on  record,  with  over  14,000  people  there— 
second  only  to  the  1976  show  nine  years  ago.  Ever  since 
the  late  1970s,  the  market  has  been  composed  primarily 
of  investors.  Collectors— those  who  seek  individual  coins 
to  add  to  their  collections,  and  who  appreciate  coins  for 
their  artistic,  romantic,  and  historical  aspects  in  addition  to 
their  investment  potential— have  taken  a  distinct  second 
seat.  It  has  been  the  investor  who  has  captured  the 
headlines,  who  has  been  part  of  the  "action."  Buyers  who 
are  strictly  investment  oriented  have  preferred  MS-65  and 
Proof-65  coins,  with  the  result  that  in  recent  years  the  values 
of  many  of  these  pieces  have  multiplied  and  then  multiplied 
again.  While  some  small  part  of  the  demand  for  MS-65  and 


Proof-65  coins  has  been  on  the  part  of  collectors,  I  estimate 
that  probably  90%  or  more  has  been  by  investors.  Some 
of  this  is  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  Investors  see  the  price 
going  up,  so  they  want  to  buy  more,  then  the  price  goes 
up  higher,  fueling  a  desire  for  more  purchases.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  track  record  of  investment  success  of  MS-65  and 
Proof-65  coins  is  pointed  out  as  an  inducement  for  still  other 
investors  to  jump  on  the  bandwagon. 

For  our  part,  we  are  sellers  of  coins,  and  whether  the 
buyers  are  collectors,  investors,  or  a  combination  of  both, 
doesn't  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  However,  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  note  that  collectors  seem  to  have  more  fun. 
Investors  are  often  uncertain  of  their  position,  worry  about 
the  market  a  lot,  and  do  not  have  the  internally  generated 
conviction  of  that  what  they  are  doing  is  a  good  idea. 
Rather,  they  have  relied  upon  outside  investment  advisors 
or  other  sources.  My  advice  is  this:  if  you  have  entered  the 
hobby  as  a  pure  investor,  welcome  aboard!  Now  that  you 
are  here,  learn  about  coins,  their  history,  their  background, 
the  appeal  they  have.  At  the  same  time  you  will  become 
knowledgeable  in  your  own  right.  Soon,  you  will  be  able 
to  sift  fact  from  fancy  when  people  give  you  advice.  Rather 
than  simply  believe  everything  you  see  in  print,  you  will 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  for  yourself.  Dave  Bowers,  who 
has  been  in  coins  since  1953  and  who  has  been  an  active 
professional  through  several  market  cycles,  has  commented 
that  over  the  years  by  far  the  greatest  investment  gains  he 
has  observed  have  gone  to  collectors,  rather  than  to  in¬ 
vestors.  It  is  not  that  investors  haven't  done  well,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  many  of  our  investor  clients  have,  as  have  the  investor 
clients  of  others.  It  is  just  that  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
collectors  seem  to  do  better. 

There  are  many  bargains  in  the  current  market,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  coins  grading  from  Good  through  MS-64. 
That  is,  I  feel  that  pieces  less  than  MS-65  are,  by  default, 
inexpensively  priced  for  the  most  part.  It  is  true  that  many 
such  coins  can  be  purchased  today  for  little  more  than  they 
would  have  cost  five  to  10  years  ago!  As  such,  many  con¬ 
sider  them  to  be  sleepers.  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  follow¬ 
ing  situation.  Let's  suppose  that  you  are  faced  with  buying 
two  coins.  One  is  an  MS-65  coin  that  was  priced  at  $100 
in  1981  but  which  costs  $800  today.  The  second  is  an  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine-40  coin  which  was  priced  at  $100  in  1981,  but 
which  has  been  a  very  sluggish  performer  and  which  costs 
just  $1 25  today.  From  the  standpoint  of  investment  alone, 
do  you  feel  it  is  easier  for  the  $800  coin  to  multiply  in  value 
four  times  and  become  worth  $3,200,  or  is  it  easier  for  the 
$1 25  coin  to  multiply  in  value  four  times  and  become  worth 
$500?  There  is  no  easy  answer,  and  so  long  as  new  investors 
come  into  the  field  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  MS-65  coin  may  con- 


Please  Subscribe! 

Like  our  Rare  Coin  Review?  We  invite  you  to  join  other 
collections,  dealers,  and  investors  as  a  subscriber!  See  the 
facing  page  (page  2)  for  complete  information. 
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A  Rarity  Is  Created! 

Frank  Gasparro  Medal  May  Be  Ordered 

Gem  Proof  .999  Silver 


For  those  who  want  to  order  complete  sets,  we 
have  on  hand  the  following  medals  from  the  past. 
Each  medal  is  one  ounce,  silver,  .999  fine,  Gem 
Brilliant  Proof. 

1983  VIRGIL  BRAND  MEDAL.  Obverse  with 
portrait  of  Virgil  Michael  Brand  and  surrounding 
inscription.  Reverse  with  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  logotype  and  identification,  1983  date. 
Engraved  by  Frank  Gasparro,  as  are  all  of  the 
medals  in  this  series.  (Stock  No.  M-1)  $49.95. 

1984  VIRGIL  BRAND  MEDAL.  With  the  same 
obverse  as  preceding,  but  with  the  1984-dated 
reverse.  (Stock  No.  M-2)  $55.00. 

1984  SALUTE  TO  THE  OLYMPICS  MEDAL.  A 
medal  of  rare  beauty  showing  a  goddess  holding 
a  wreath  aloft  over  an  Olympic  runner,  with  the 
Greek-style  amphitheatre.  Of  all  medals  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  honor  of  the  Olympic  Games  this  has 
to  be  one  of  the  finest!  (Stock  No.  M-3)  $45.00. 

1983  AUCTION  PROGRAM  MEDAL  WITH 
1984  REVERSE.  The  magnificent  sales  conducted 
by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  during 


Between  now  and  December  31,  1985— your 
order  must  be  postmarked  by  December  31  —you 
may  order  for  just  $19.95  each  however  many  ex¬ 
amples  you  want  (subject  to  limitations  which  we 
will  discuss)  of  our  latest  limited-edition  medal. 
Like  other  medals  we  have  issued  since  1983,  this 
piece  will  be  larger  than  a  silver  dollar,  have  Gem 
Proof  surfaces,  and  will  be  struck  in  nearly  pure 
.999  fine  silver. 

Designed  and  modeled  by  Frank  Gasparro,  the 
obverse  features  Gasparro  himself  at  work  in  his 
study,  with  the  inscription  noting  that  he  was  Chief 
Engraver  of  the  United  States  Mint  from  1965 
through  1981 .  Shown  on  the  wall  behind  him  is 
the  representation  of  Miss  Liberty  he  intended  to 
use  on  the  dollar  issue  of  1979,  but  Congress  in 
its  infinite  wisdom  chose  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
motif  instead.  The  reverse  of  the  coin  depicts  the 
famous  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  griffin 
trademark,  with  the  date  1985  below.  This  1985 
die  will  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  striking  of  the 
Frank  Gasparro  medals  is  completed,  thus  assur¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  the  mintage. 


—  Past  Bowers  and  Merena  Medals  - 

the  calendar  year  1983  were  memorialized  on  a 
1984-dated  medal  by  Frank  Gasparro.  The  ob¬ 
verse  shows  a  goddess  holding  a  banner  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  auction  sales  conducted, 
while  the  reverse  is  the  standard  Bowers  and 
Merena  die  with  a  1984  date.  (Stock  No.  M-4) 
$49.95. 

REAGAN  MEDAL.  Issued  during  the  1984 
Presidential  campaign.  The  obverse  features  can¬ 
didate  Ronald  M.  Reagan.  (Stock  No.  M-5) 
$49.95. 

WALTER  MONDALE.  Issued  during  the  1984 
Presidential  campaign.  The  obverse  features  can¬ 
didate  Walter  Mondale.  (Stock  No.  M-6)  $49.95. 

Plastic  Holders  for  Medals 

We  have  had  the  Capital  Plastic  Company  make 
for  us  two  sizes  of  custom  plastic  holders.  Each 
is  with  a  black  center  insert  to  highlight  the  Gem 
Proof  silver  medals.  These  are  ideal  for  display  or 
storage.  Both  sides  of  the  medal  are  clearly 
displayed. 

Single  Medal  Holder,  3x3  inches.  (Stock  No. 


The  total  issue  of  the  Frank  Gasparro  medal  will 
be  limited  to  the  first  1 ,000  orders  received,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  restrictions  just  stated.  As  noted,  your 
order  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before 
December  31,  1985  and  must  be  received  here 
by  no  later  than  January  10,  1986.  If  the  total 
number  of  orders  received  is  less  than  1,000,  as 
we  believe  it  will  be,  we  reserve  the  right  to  strike 
an  additional  100  pieces  for  our  ''stock,''  so  that 
these  will  be  available  to  those  ordering  them 
later,  but  in  no  event  will  the  total  production  ex¬ 
ceed  1,000  pieces,  as  noted.  Any  that  are  in  our 
stock  and  are  offered  for  sale  later  will  be  offered 
for  a  minimum  of  at  least  $10  more  than  the  price 
you  can  buy  them  for  now! 

You  may  order  as  many  Frank  Gasparro  medals 
as  you  wish  (Q.  David  Bowers  is  ordering  four  of 
them,  for  example),  subject  to  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  1 ,000  for  the  entire  issue.  We  reserve  the 
right  in  the  event  of  over-subscription  to  appor¬ 
tion  orders  so  that  single  orders  are  filled  first 
before  orders  for  two,  five,  or  other  quantities  are 
taken  care  of,  except  that  those  ordering  multiples 
will  also  have  a  chance  to  get  at  least  a  single 
piece.  If  many  more  than  1,000  orders  are  receiv¬ 
ed,  we  will  put  the  last-received  orders  in  a  box 
and  will  draw  the  "winners”  at  random. 

The  price  of  each  Frank  Gasparro  medal  is  just 
$19.95,  a  relatively  low  price  made  possible  by 
the  recent  low  price  of  silver  metal.  By  the  way, 
including  the  cost  of  striking  the  medal,  having 
the  die  designed  and  engraved,  and  other  pro¬ 
duction  expenses,  the  $19.95  price  does  not 
represent  a  profit  to  us.  However,  such  pieces  are 
fun  to  do  and  will  serve  as  a  lasting  numismatic 
memento. 

To  reserve  your  Frank  Gasparro  limited-edition 
Gem  Proof  medal,  just  order  Stock  No.  M-7  and 
enclose  $19.95  for  each  medal  desired.  Your 
medal(s)  will  be  shipped  to  you  when  they  are 
struck. 


MH-1)  $3.95. 

Holder  for  Four  Medals,  5x6  inches.  (Stock 
No.  MH-2)  $12.50. 

Note:  The  holders  do  not  indicate  the  title  of 
the  medal,  so  you  can  arrange  them  as  you  wish. 

A  Few  More  Words 

We  have  endeavored  to  issue  a  series  of 
numismatically  desirable  medals.  To  this  end,  we 
pledge  that  no  examples  will  be  restruck,  and  that 
the  quantities  made  will  represent  the  total  limit 
for  each  issue.  Here  are  the  mintage  figures  for 
the  earlier  medals: 

1983  Virgil  Brand  Medal:  486  pieces 

1984  Virgil  Brand  Medal:  183  pieces 

1984  Olympic  Medal:  350  pieces 

1983/84  Auction  Program  Medal:  200  pieces 

1984  Reagan  Presidential  Campaign  Medal:  700 
pieces 

1984  Mondale  Presidential  Campaign  Medal: 
600  pieces 
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tinue  its  sharp  performance.  However,  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  betting  on  the  turtle,  rather  than  on  the  hare,  and  to 
my  mind  the  $125  coin  offers  a  lot  of  potential.  I  am  not 
trying  to  create  a  polarization  here.  We  have  lots  of  fine 
and  dandy  MS-65  coins  and  are  pleased  to  sell  them,  and 
we  have  lots  of  really  nifty  EF-40  coins.  Our  main  function 
is  that  of  a  professional  numismatist,  to  buy  and  sell  coins, 
not  to  dictate  the  tastes  of  anyone. 

There  are  a  few  new  things  in  this  issue,  and  I  take  the 
time  to  mention  them  now.  First,  we  have  introduced  the 
grade  of  MS-64.  As  you  may  know,  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  Grading  Standards  includes  in  the  Un¬ 
circulated  category  the  divisions  of  MS-60,  MS-63,  MS-65, 
MS-67,  and  MS-70.  The  grades  MS-67  and  MS-70  are  seldom 
used  by  anyone,  with  the  result  that  MS-60,  MS-63,  and 
MS-65  descriptions  comprise  the  majority  of  listings. 
However,  often  there  is  a  big  price  difference  between  an 
MS-63  and  MS-65  coin.  In  the  silver  dollar  series,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  may  be  the  case  that  a  given  issue  is  priced  at  $200 
in  MS-63  grade  and  $900  in  MS-65  grade.  What  about  a 
piece  which  is  nearly  MS-65,  but  not  quite.  Perhaps  the 
obverse  is  MS-63,  but  the  reverse  is  MS-65  or  better.  This 
type  of  in-between  coin  has  been  described  by  us  in  the 
past  as  "MS-63/65."  However,  beginning  early  in  1985,  The 
Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  added  MS-64,  not  an  official  ANA 
grade  step,  to  its  listings,  to  provide  values  for  this  in¬ 
termediate  step.  Increasingly,  many  other  dealers  have  done 
likewise.  A  couple  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  ago  we 
stated  that  we  might  adopt  MS-64,  but  weren't  ready  to  do 
it  yet.  Now,  it  seems  that  the  marketplace  uses  MS-64,  and 
our  customers  want  it,  so  now  we  give  it  to  you! 

Grading  is  a  moving  target,  and  over  the  years  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  ANA  Grading  Standards  has  changed.  What 
was  MS-65  a  half  dozen  years  ago  may  not  be  MS-65  to¬ 
day,  for,  as  has  been  widely  reported  in  Coin  World , 
Numismatic  News ,  and  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  (and 
elsewhere),  interpretations  have  tightened.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  for  the  ANA  Grading  Stan¬ 
dards  note,  for  example,  that  a  tiny  silver  three-cent  piece, 
to  be  an  MS-65  grade,  can  have  "a  few"  marks  on  it,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  much  larger  and  heavier  Morgan  silver 
dollar,  to  be  MS-65,  also  can  have  "a  few"  marks.  The  term 
"a  few"  is  not  defined.  To  one  person  "a  few"  might  be 
10  marks,  to  another  it  may  be  50  marks,  and  to  a  third 
1 50  marks  might  be  acceptable.  For  purposes  of  illustration, 
let's  say  that  "a  few"  is  equal  to  50  marks.  On  a  Morgan 
silver  dollar  these  marks  might  not  be  particularly 
noticeable,  especially  if  most  of  them  are  hidden  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  feather  design  on  the  reverse.  However,  the  same 
number  of  marks  on  a  tiny  silver  three-cent  piece  might  ac¬ 


tually  disfigure  the  coin.  Concerning  grading,  here  at  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries  we  keep  abreast  of  current  market 
trends,  and  at  any  given  time  we  do  our  best  to  deliver  coins 
that  will  meet  or  exceed  those  of  our  competition.  Toward 
this  end  we  have  been  keeping  customers  happy  for  a  long, 
long  time— since  1953,  in  fact!  We  cannot  predict  what  the 
grading  interpretation  will  be  five  or  10  years  from  now, 
but  whatever  it  is,  we  will  be  in  step  with  the  times  and 
will  be  delivering  the  quality  our  buyers  expect. 

All  coins  and  other  items  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  ex¬ 
cept  bullion-related  items  are  offered  with  a  30-day  money 
back  guarantee.  If  there  is  anything  you  don't  like  about 
an  item  received— the  grade,  the  surface  appearance,  the 
striking,  the  price— or  even  if  you  simply  change  your  mind 
about  wanting  to  own  it— you  can  send  it  back  within  30 
days  of  receipt  for  an  instant  cash  refund!  An  exception  is 
that  the  authenticity  of  each  item  is  guaranteed  forever.  If 
you  are  an  old-timer  with  us,  the  following  paragraph  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  you  can  skip  it.  However,  if  you  are  new  to 
our  firm,  and  this  is  your  very  first  Rare  Coin  Review ,  and 
if  you  haven't  ordered  from  us,  I  invite  you  to  send  your 
order  in— subject  to  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Comparison 
Test.  Read  about  it  in  the  following  paragraph: 

The  famous  Bowers  and  Merena  Comparison  Test  has 

never  been  successfully  challenged,  but  I  invite  you  to  try! 
After  you  receive  and  order  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  you 
are  encouraged  to  compare  the  coins  received,  item  by 
item,  with  those  available  from  any  other  source.  You  have 
to  make  an  in-person  comparison  of  the  coins  we  deliver, 
for  comparing  to  prices  advertised  by  others  (but  not  ac¬ 
tually  delivered  to  you  or  seen  by  you)  without  examining 
the  quality  is  not  meaningful.  You  have  30  full  days  to  do 
this!  If  you  do  not  agree  that  the  value  delivered  by  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries  is  the  very  best  that  you  can  buy 
anywhere ,  just  return  the  coins  and  I  will  give  you  an  in¬ 
stant  refund!  You  might  think  that  I  am  taking  a  big  chance 
by  making  this  challenge.  But,  if  history  repeats  itself— as 
it  has  a  way  of  doing— not  one  single  coin  will  be  returned 
to  me  as  a  result  of  an  unfavorable  comparison! 

In  response  to  the  demand  I  have  been  receiving  from 
investment-oriented  buyers,  Dave  Bowers,  Ray  Merena,  and 
I  have  created  a  new  coin  classification.  As  noted  earlier, 
those  with  an  investment  turn  of  mind  seem  to  prefer  MS-65 
and  Proof-65  pieces.  Like  cats,  MS-65  and  Proof-65  pieces 
come  in  a  wide  variety  of  stripes,  some  with  sharp  striking 
and  others  with  weak  striking,  some  with  pleasing  surfaces 
and  others  with  not  so  pleasing  surfaces,  some  on  nice  plan- 
chets  and  others  on  rough  planchets,  and  so  on.  So,  taken 
alone,  a  term  such  as  MS-65  or  Proof-65  does  not  tell  the 
entire  story,  especially  since  the  Official  ANA  Grading  Stan¬ 
dards  for  U.S.  Coins  book  clearly  states  that  striking,  ton¬ 
ing,  and  other  considerations  are  not  part  of  the  grading 
system.  So,  we  have  come  up  with  an  answer!  Our  new 
category  is  designated  MS-65PQ.  This  means  MS-65  or  bet¬ 
ter,  Premium  Quality.  By  Premium  Quality,  I  refer  to  a  coin 
which  not  only  grades  MS-65  (or  Proof-65PQ),  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  but  which,  further,  is  very  sharply  struck,  is  on  a  defect- 
free  planchet,  and  has  aesthetically  beautiful  surfaces  (either 
attractively  toned  or  with  beautiful  brilliance  and  lustre,  as 
the  case  may  be).  Stated  another  way,  here  is  a  finest  of 
the  fine"  example.  If  the  piece  is  a  Mercury  dime,  then  it 
will  have  full  split  bands  on  the  reverse,  in  addition  to  the 
other  desirable  characteristics  mentioned.  If  it  is  a  Franklin 
half  dollar  it  will  have  full  bell  lines.  If  it  is  a  Morgan  silver 
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Our  Mint  State-65PQ  and  Proof-65PQ 

ACQUISITION  PROGRAM 


As  noted  in  the  introduction  to  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin 
Review,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  now  offers  a  very 
limited  number  of  rare  coins  which  will  carry  the  MS-65PQ 
or  Proof-65PQ  grade  classification. 

These  coins  are  superb  in  every  way,  truly  Premium 
Quality  as  determined  by  experienced  numismatists.  To  fur¬ 
ther  insure  that  only  the  "finest  of  the  fine"  coins  are 
designated  as  PQ,  each  potential  PQ  coin  will  be  reviewed 
by  Dave  Bowers,  Ray  Merena,  and  Tom  Becker,  and  a 
unanimous  yes  vote  must  be  received  before  any  coin  is 
deemed  Premium  Quality.  Depending  on  the  type  of  coin 
being  considered,  only  a  small  number,  perhaps  10%,  of 
those  coins  which  will  grade  MS-65  or  Proof-65  will  also 
be  considered  PQ  as  well. 

By  definition,  our  stock  of  Premium  Quality  coins  will 
never  be  large,  no  matter  how  intense  our  efforts  are  to  ac¬ 
quire  them.  For  this  reason  we  have  added  the  Premium 
Quality  Club  as  a  special  new  program  in  conjunction  with 
our  very  successful  Collection  Portfolio  Program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Premium  Quality  Club  you  will 
receive  MS-65PQ  or  Proof-65PQ  coins  on  a  regular  mon¬ 
thly  basis.  In  addition  to  your  regular  selection  you  will 
receive  priority  notification  of  other  Premium  Quality  coins 
which  are  available  but  which  may  not  necessarily  be  part 
of  your  regular  ongoing  program.  The  many  important 
benefits  of  being  a  member  of  the  Premium  Quality  Club 
are  immediately  evident. 

As  a  participant,  you  spend  only  that  amount  each  month 
which  you  have  budgeted  for  coin  purchases,  any  amount, 
as  set  by  you  of  $250  or  more.  In  the  instance  of  coins  worth 
more  than  your  monthly  payment,  these  may  be  purchased 
over  a  period  of  several  months. 

Furthermore,  the  Premium  Quality  Club  is  totally 
customized  to  suit  you.  You  may  choose  to  receive  coins 
in  one  specific  series,  such  as  Morgan  dollars  or  Mercury 
dimes,  or  you  may  choose  a  general  program  which  will 
greatly  expand  the  types  of  coins  you  receive.  Additional¬ 


ly,  your  needs  and  interests  will  receive  our  personal,  pro¬ 
fessional  attention.  Tom  Becker  will  gladly  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  you  may  have  about  the  coins  that  are  sent  or  on  any 
other  opportunities  that  may  be  available  and  is  just  a 
telephone  call  or  letter  away. 

The  Premium  Quality  Club  is  bound  to  be  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  success,  and  we  expect  to  receive  far  more  applications 
for  membership  than  we  can  possibly  accept. 

Current  members  of  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program  are 
hereby  offered  the  option  of  expanding  their  current  ac¬ 
tivities  to  include  the  Premium  Quality  Club  or  converting 
to  this  exciting  new  program. 

For  the  present  time,  other  memberships  will  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  first  100  applications  we  receive  which  are 
accompanied  by  an  initial  payment  of  $1,000  or  the 
authorization  to  charge  this  amount  to  a  credit  card.  Subse¬ 
quent  payments  are  to  be  at  a  level  of  $250  per  month  or 
more.  You  can  cancel  your  membership  at  any  time  sim¬ 
ply  by  notifying  us  and  paying  any  balance  due.  In  time, 
membership  may  be  expanded  or  reduced  depending  upon 
our  ability  to  properly  meet  the  demand  for  Premium  Quali¬ 
ty  coins. 

If  the  Premium  Quality  Club  sounds  like  just  what  you've 
been  waiting  for,  then  I  encourage  you  to  send  in  your  ap¬ 
plication  for  charter  membership  today. 

Simply  write  "Premium  Quality  Club"  on  your  order 
blank  and  send  it,  with  your  payment,  to  the  attention  of 
Tom  Becker.  Indicate  which  of  the  following  coin  categories 
is  of  interest:  Mercury  dimes,  Washington  quarters,  Franklin 
half  dollars,  Morgan  silver  dollars,  Peace  silver  dollars,  com- 
memoratives,  20th-century  Proof  coins,  20th-century  type 
coins,  19th-century  type  coins,  or  simply  a  "varied  selec¬ 
tion  of  PQ  coins."  For  the  best  chance  of  reserving  your 
spot,  call  Tom  Becker  collect  today  for  more  details. 

Remember,  this  offer  is  presently  limited  to  current 
members  of  the  Collection  Portfolio  Program  and  to  the  first 
100  new  applications  we  receive.  □ 
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dollar,  the  breast  feathers  of  the  eagle  and  the  high  parts 
of  Miss  Liberty's  hair  will  be  sharply  struck.  And,  other  series 
will  be  likewise  the  finest  of  their  kind. 

There  are  some  issues  for  which  no  MS-65PQ  examples 
exist.  For  instance,  nowhere  in  the  numismatic  spectrum 
does  an  1849-0  Liberty  Seated  quarter  in  MS-65PQ 
classification  survive,  so  far  as  we  know.  Some  issues  are 
relatively  plentiful  in  ordinary  MS-65  condition,  but  are  great 
rarities  in  MS-65PQ  preservation.  An  example  is  the  1926-D 
Buffalo  nickel.  Probably  99%  or  more  of  all  known  ex¬ 
amples  are  very  weakly  struck  on  the  reverse.  Thus,  a 
typically-encountered  MS-65  1926-D  nickel  has  indistinct 
reverse  features.  By  our  definition,  an  MS-65PQ  1926-D 
nickel,  if  we  ever  get  one,  will  be  needle-sharp  on  the 
reverse.  As  such,  it  is  approximately  100  times  rarer  than 
an  ordinary  MS-65. 

As  might  be  expected,  MS-65PQ  and  Proof-65PQ  coins 
cost  us  a  lot  more  than  ordinary  MS-65  and  Proof-65  coins, 
so  we  charge  a  premium  for  them.  How  much  the  premium 
is  will  depend  upon  the  rarity.  Here  is  where  our  role  as 
experienced  professional  numismatists  comes  in.  A  1926-D 
MS-65PQ  Buffalo  nickel  would  be  priced  at  many  multiples 
of  an  ordinary  MS-65  coin.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  issues 
which  are  often  seen  with  sharp  striking  and  nice  surfaces 
are  apt  to  be  priced  at  just  slightly  more  than  ordinary  MS-65 
valuations.  If  you  are  investment-oriented,  or  if  you  are  a 
collector  with  a  generously  endowed  pocketbook,  then  I 
refer  you  to  our  MS-65PQ  and  Proof-65PQ  listings,  given 
for  the  first  time  in  the  present  Rare  Coin  Review. 

Bullion  gold  coins  are  a  popular  investment  with  many. 
Some  see  them  as  an  insurance  policy,  and  many  are  the 
investment  advisors  who  suggest  that  a  percentage  of  one's 
assets  be  put  in  such  hard  metal  items.  In  response  to  de¬ 
mand,  we  have  set  up  our  Bullion  Trading  Desk  which  is 
in  business  each  day  to  buy  and  sell  silver  bars,  Canadian 
maple  leaf  gold  coins,  bullion-quality  American  double 
eagles,  and  other  selected  issues.  Interested?  When  you 
telephone  our  Order  Department  simply  ask  for  the  Bullion 
Trading  Desk  and  we'll  give  you  appropriate  quotations  for 
the  day.  If  you  have  bullion  gold  coins  that  you  wish  to  trade 
for  rare  coins,  or  vice-versa,  we  can  work  that  out  as  well. 
Please  note  that  bullion  gold  and  silver  pieces  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  our  usual  Terms  of  Sale  and  all  transactions  are  final. 
If  the  market  goes  down  the  next  day,  we  don't  want  them 
back!  Conversely,  if  the  gold  or  silver  market  goes  up  the 
next  day,  you  wouldn't  want  to  sell  them  to  us  for  the  price 
you  paid!  I  further  mention,  in  view  of  abuses  reported  in 
the  press,  that  our  Bullion  Trading  Desk  deals  only  in  “real" 
items.  You  can  be  sure  when  you  deal  with  Bowers  and 
Merena. 

In  summary,  among  the  new  features  in  this  issue  are  the 
following:  The  MS-64  grade  is  now  used  as  an  intermediate 
grade  for  coins  which  are  very  close  to  MS-65  but  which 
aren't  quite  MS-65.  The  MS-65PQ  (and  Proof-65PQ)  listings 
refer  to  pieces  which  are  MS-65  or  better ,  and  which  also 
are  sharply  struck,  have  defect-free  planchets,  and  which 
are  aesthetically  beautiful— in  other  words,  among  the  very 
finest  of  their  kind— premium  quality  items.  Third,  we  in¬ 
vite  you  to  take  advantage  of  our  Bullion  Trading  Desk  if 
you  want  to  buy,  sell,  or  trade. 

Each  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  offers  many  interesting 
coins,  from  early  American  issues  through  gold  and  com- 
memoratives.  Many  listings,  even  of  inexpensive  coins,  are 
one  of  a  kind  in  our  stock.  As  mentioned  earlier,  buying 


Action  at  a  recent  sale  held  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
in  New  York  City. 


is  our  main  problem,  not  selling.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot 
telephone  a  warehouse  and  ask  for  a  dozen  1855  large 
cents,  or  1 5  Isabella  commemorative  quarters  or  for  a  roll 
of  1881-S  silver  dollars.  Rather,  these  and  other  pieces  are 
bought  by  me  one  at  a  time.  I  am  really  “picky,"  and  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  acquire  our  stock.  So,  when  the  Rare 
Coin  Review  comes  out,  and  we  receive  a  landslide  of 
orders,  often  you  and  I  are  confronted  with  a  sold-out  situa¬ 
tion.  To  obviate  this  possibility,  I  could  raise  our  prices 
substantially,  so  that  when  you  ordered  the  chances  would 
be  good  that  each  and  every  item  is  in  stock.  But,  as  one 
of  our  key  philosophies  is  to  offer  pieces  for  reasonable 
prices,  we  won't  do  that.  In  fact,  sometimes  I  believe  our 
prices  are  too  reasonable,  for  a  lot  of  our  business  is  done 
with  other  dealers  who,  obviously,  find  it  attractive  to  buy 
here  for  resale.  We  have  no  commission  salesmen,  no  high 
priced  space,  or  other  expensive  overhead.  So,  the  net  price 
listed  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review  is  a  bit  less  than  you  will  find 
at  certain  other  sources.  This  pays  us  dividends,  for  our 
listings  are  often  quickly  sold  out.  And  for  you,  the  buyer, 
it  pays  dividends  not  only  in  quality  but  in  value. 

The  ideal  situation  is  as  follows:  As  soon  as  you  get  this 
issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review ,  drop  everything!  Look 
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through  each  page  carefully  and  pick  out  the  items  you 
want.  Then  run  to  your  mailbox  and  post  your  order  to  me. 
Or  better  yet  telephone  me  at  (603)  569-5095  and  I  or 
another  member  of  our  Order  Department  (Mary  Lou  Bar¬ 
rett  Cindy  Joseph,  Ruth  Corrigan,  or  Liz  Arlin)  will  reserve 
what  you  need.  In  that  way  items  you  want  are  held  until 
your  check  arrives.  Or,  any  item  can  be  charged  to  your 
MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American  Express  for  instant  shipment. 

Further,  please  prepare  a  list  of  alternate  choices.  These 
alternate  choices  will  not  be  used  unless  the  first  items  re¬ 
quested  have  been  sold.  Certainly,  if  you  pick  out  several 
items  you  want  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  as  your  first 
preferences,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  pick  out  a  dozen 
or  more  which  are  back-up  choices.  These  will  not  be  used 
unless  the  first  items  requested  have  been  sold.  Our  main 
purpose  is  to  be  sure  that  you  get  something  from  this  issue. 
Obviously,  a  sold-out  situation  doesn't  benefit  us  at  all,  nor 
does  it  benefit  you.  We  want  you  to  join  the  thousands  of 
other  clients  who  are  happy,  contented  customers. 
However,  if  we  can't  sell  you  anything,  then  this  will  be 
hard  to  do.  So,  if  you  will  do  your  best,  we'll  also  do  our 
best.  Let's  get  together  on  an  order  from  this  Review  issue! 

A  nifty  new  book  by  Dave  Bowers  is  now  available:  Abe 
Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics.  You  can  order  a  copy  in  either 
one  of  two  formats.  The  regular  or  softcover  edition  of  this 
illustrated  352-page  large-size  volume  is  yours  for  $19.95, 
while  the  deluxe  hardbound  edition,  hand-numbered  and 
autographed  by  the  author— and  limited  to  just  500  copies 
total— is  yours  for  $49.95.  The  book  traces  the  career  of  Abe 
Kosoff  from  his  first  entry  into  professional  numismatics  in 
1929,  at  the  age  of  17,  until  his  death  in  1983.  Along  the 
way  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild,  earned  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award  (the  highest  honor 
given  by  the  ANA),  formulated  the  ANA  Grading  Standards, 
handled  numerous  major  rarities  (including  the  1913  Liberty 
head  nickel,  1804  silver  dollar,  and  1822  half  eagle),  con¬ 
ducted  many  important  auctions,  and  did  1,001  other 
things.  This  success  story  par  excellence  makes  delightful 
reading.  I  guarantee  you'll  spend  at  least  a  weekend  curled 
up  with  the  volume!  If  you  haven't  already  done  so,  order 
your  copy  today.  Simply  make  the  appropriate  notation  on 
your  order  blank. 

Let  me  mention  our  popular  Collection  Portfolio  Program. 
By  means  of  this  program,  which  has  been  a  winner  with 
our  clients,  I  and  other  Bowers  and  Merena  staff  members 
will  personally  build  for  you  a  collection  of  Morgan  dollars, 
commemoratives,  or  any  other  series  of  your  choice.  All 
you  do  is  let  me  know  your  condition  objective  and  the 
amount  you  wish  to  pay  each  month  (or  other  regular  in¬ 
terval),  and  we  will  do  the  rest.  Each  month  a  selection  will 
arrive.  Like  the  other  coins  we  sell,  each  piece  is  guaranteed 
to  please  you  so  far  as  price,  quality,  and  appearance.  Any 
item  not  satisfactory  can  be  returned  within  30  days  of 
receipt.  We  are  always  buying  old  estates,  important  col¬ 
lections,  and  the  like,  and  if  you  are  a  participant  in  the 
Collection  Portfolio  Program,  you  will  have  first  choice  at 
whatever  you  need— whether  it  be  a  Massachusetts  Pine 
Tree  shilling,  or  a  rare  commemorative  half  dollar  variety, 
or  a  Charlotte  Mint  gold  coin— you  tell  me  what  you  like, 
and  I  will  do  the  rest!  A  colorful  brochure  is  available 
describing  this  program.  Simply  request  "CPP  Brochure" 
on  your  order  blank,  and  one  will  be  sent  along  with  my 
compliments.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  just  give  me  a  call  at 
(603)  569-5095  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  talk  about  your 
interests. 


The  subscription  rate  to  our  publications,  given  on  the 
inside  front  cover,  has  to  e  just  about  the  best  value  going. 
If  this  is  your  first  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review ,  then  climb 
aboard  by  sending  $35  to  get  our  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review 
issues,  the  next  six  auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auc¬ 
tions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  and  15  or  more  of  our 
Special  Coin  Letter  issues,  as  well  as  other  periodicals  we 
send  from  time  to  time.  Purchased  individually,  all  of  these 
would  cost  you  more  than  $100— and  even  at  this  price  they 
would  be  worth  it.  It  is  possibly  significant  at  this  point  to 
mention  that  Jack  Collins,  the  well-known  dealer  in  out-of- 
print  numismatic  literature,  recently  mentioned  that  our  past 
auction  catalogues  are  the  hottest  items  on  the  out-of-print 
numismatic  periodical  market  today!  Anyway,  lots  of  real¬ 
ly  great  publications  are  in  the  works,  and  if  you  want  to 
be  assured  of  receiving  each  and  everyone  as  it  is  published, 
your  subscription  remittance  for  $35  will  do  the  trick! 

Whether  you  have  been  a  client  since  1953,  or  whether 
this  is  the  first  time  you  have  contacted  us,  I  invite  you  to 
make  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  your  headquarters  for 
your  every  numismatic  need.  We  are,  as  we  say  in  our  mot¬ 
to,  "Your  friends  in  the  rare  coin  business."  We  offer  you 
personal  service,  guaranteed  quality,  and  true  enthusiasm 
and  appreciation  for  the  business  you  send  our  way.  We 
want  you  to  receive  a  full  measure  of  value  for  each  item 
you  order,  so  that  you  will  keep  coming  back  for  more. 
Toward  this  end,  I  and  the  rest  of  our  staff  will  do  our  very 
best  to  keep  you  pleased.  Now,  the  Rare  Coin  Review  is 
in  your  hands.  Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we 
all  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 


Thomas  J.  Becker 


Senior  Numismatist,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


Tips  for  Collectors 

In  a  recent  interview  for  The  Ex¬ 
change  magazine,  Jim  Ruddy, 
formerly  an  owner  of  our  firm  but 
now  retired,  offered  this  advice: 

*SPECIALIZE  In  an  area  you  can 
afford. 

*COLLECT  Things  you  are  really 
interested  in. 

*CONSIDER  the  long  term,  not 
the  short  term  investment. 
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Join  Our  Monthly  Program! 


For  the  collector  who  wants  first  pick  of  the 
many  estates,  collections,  and  other  properties  we 
acquire,  for  the  busy  professional  who  hasn't  time 
to  submit  orders  and  possibly  receive  "sold-out" 
notices  for  items  already  gone,  and  for  the  buyer 
who  simply  would  like  to  become  involved  in  a 
program  whereby  coins  can  be  acquired  on  a 
regular  basis,  we  offer  the  possibilities  listed  here. 
These  are  some  of  the  most  popular  categories 
of  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  plus  some 
other  groups  we  have  available. 

Each  plan  offers  the  following  benefits: 

1.  You  pick  a  monthly  (or  other  interval)  pay¬ 
ment  that  fits  your  budget.  This  allows  you  to  ac¬ 
quire  valuable  coins  on  a  regular  basis.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  if  a  coin  has  a  higher  value  than  your  month¬ 
ly  payment,  you  can  pay  for  it  over  a  period  of 
two  or  three  months  without  any  extra  interest 
or  charges  of  any  kind.  We'll  do  the  accounting 
here  and  deduct  payments  each  month  as  you 
send  them  in. 

2.  Each  program  is  custom-tailored  to  fit  your 
particular  collecting  needs.  Should  you  already 
own  certain  coins,  we  will  carefully  avoid  sending 
duplicates.  We  provide  valuable  assistance  to 
beginners,  mid-range  collectors,  and  advanced 
numismatists  alike.  If  you  have  a  special  request, 
Tom  Becker  and  his  staff  will  consider  it  to  be  an 
interesting  challenge.  If  you  are  building  a  set  of 
commemorative  half  dollars,  for  example,  and 
want  scarce  issues  first  and  common  issues  sec¬ 
ond,  we'll  do  that,  or  we  can  do  it  the  other  way 
around.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  program  for  you. 

3.  Regular  communication  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Tom  Becker  stands  ready  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  you  may  have— either  by  telephone  or  let¬ 
ter.  And,  Tom  is  backed  by  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  finest  staff  of  professionals  in  the  business- 
including  Ray  Merena,  Dave  Bowers,  and  others. 
Over  the  years  we  have  handled  just  about  every 
rarity  in  the  book— our  share,  even  more  than  our 
share,  of  major  collections  and  other  pieces.  Our 
numismatic  credentials  are  second  to  none. 

4.  You  may  accelerate  your  program  at  any  time 
simply  by  sending  an  extra  payment.  Or,  you  can 
take  advantage  of  single  coins  offered  in  our  Rare 
Coin  Review  or  Special  Coin  Letter  issues.  From 
time  to  time  you  may  wish  to  purchase  a  package 
or  group  of  coins  to  supplement  your  regular 
monthly  program.  Or,  conversely,  perhaps  you 
have  obligations  elsewhere  and  want  to  skip  a 
month  or  two.  This  is  fine.  Furthermore,  you  are 
under  no  obligation  to  keep  any  selection  you 
receive  and  may  cancel  your  participation  simp¬ 
ly  by  returning  your  most  recent  selection  or  pay¬ 
ing  any  balance  due  on  it.  Each  and  every  coin 
we  offer  is  subject  to  our  regular  30-day  return 
privilege  (except  for  bullion  coins).  Refer  to  our 
regular  Terms  of  Sale. 

Here's  how  to  start:  Review  the  following  pro¬ 
grams.  Pick  the  one  that  you  like,  indicate  the 
numerical  designation  (such  as  CPP-A-1),  and  send 
us  your  check  or  credit  card  authorization  equal 
to  the  first  month's  payment— in  the  amount  you 
choose.  Send  along  a  banking  reference  or  two. 
Then,  Tom  Becker  will  send  you  future  selections 
on  open  account,  so  long  as  you  pay  the  invoice 
promptly. 

Monthly  Morgan  Silver  Dollar  Club.  MS-63  and 
MS-64  quality  coins,  a  grade  which,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  gives  you  "a  lot  more  coin  for  the  money" 
than  MS-65.  A  minimum  of  $100  per  month  is 
needed,  with  $250  per  month  recommended.  Of 


course,  any  larger  amount  of  your  choosing  would 
also  be  satisfactory.  Request  CPP-A-1 .  Or,  join  our 
Monthly  Morgan  Silver  Dollar  Club  for  the  budget¬ 
conscious  numismatist,  in  which  different  coins 
will  be  sent  in  AU-50  to  MS-60  grade— many  more 
coins  for  your  budget.  Request  program  number 
CPP-A-2. 

Premium  Quality  Club.  Refer  to  our  full-page 
offering  of  this  separately— for  the  collector  who 
wants  MS-65PQ  coins— pieces  for  the  connois¬ 
seur. 

Monthly  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar  Club. 

Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollars,  beginning  with  the 
1934  through  1947  issues,  in  MS-63  grade. 
Minimum  payment:  $100  per  month.  Before  long, 
you'll  have  most  of  the  issues  in  your  collection! 
Request  program  number  CPP-A-3. 

20th-Century  Type  Set  Club.  $100  per  month 
will  bring  you  some  AU-55  coins  from  the  early 
20th  century  and  earlier,  such  as  Barber  quarters 
and  half  dollars,  Standing  Liberty  quarters,  and  the 
like.  Later  issues  will  range  from  MS-63  to  Proof-63 
or  better.  Two  custom  holders  will  be  provided 
after  the  third  shipment.  For  the  $1 00  per  month 
program  request  CPP-A-4.  For  $250  per  month  we 
will  send  MS-60  and  better  coins  with  later  issues 
being  MS-65  and  Proof-65.  Request  CPP-A-5.  For 
$500  per  month,  coins  will  be  MS-63  to  MS-65 
or  better.  Request  program  number  CPP-A-6. 

AU-55  Type  Set  Club.  This  is  a  very  affordable 
grade  and  over  a  period  of  time  we'll  go  back  in¬ 
to  the  19th  century  and  build  a  beautiful  exhibit 
for  you.  AU-55  is  a  quality  which  is  beautiful  to 
behold,  yet  the  coins  are  priced  in  many  instances 
at  just  tiny  fractions  of  MS-63  or  MS-65  examples. 
Later  issues,  those  from  the  1940s  onward,  will 
be  MS-65  and  Proof-65.  Request  CPP-A-7. 

Cold  Type  Set  Club.  For  $250  per  month  we'll 
work  with  you  to  build  an  eight-piece  or  12-piece 
type  set  of  gold  coins.  Grades  will  be  Very  Fine 
to  AU.  Request  CPP-A-8.  Or,  for  $500  or  more 


per  month  the  grade  will  be  MS-60  and  better 
Request  CPP-A-9. 

Commemorative  Coin  Club.  Build  a  50-piece 
type  set  of  silver  commemorative  issues  of  the 
1892-1954  years,  or  in  time  complete  an  entire 
144-piece  set.  We  recommend  $250  per  month 
for  coins  averaging  MS-63  in  condition.  This  is  a 
beautiful  and  numismatically  desirable  collection 
and  one  you'll  be  proud  to  own  and  display.  Re¬ 
quest  CPP-A-1 0. 

Custom  Collection  Program.  You  name  the 
series,  and  we'll  do  the  work.  Would  you  like  a 
collection  of  Lincoln  cents,  perhaps  with  the 
1909-1933  issues  in  EF  to  Uncirculated  grades,  and 
the  later  issues  Uncirculated?  How  about  Mercury 
dimes  or  Standing  Liberty  quarters?  Do  Peace 
dollars  catch  your  fancy,  or  are  you  more  in¬ 
terested  in  Proof  Franklin  half  dollars?  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  acquire  Proof  coins  minted  from 
1950  to  date.  Or,  what  about  building  a  set  of  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  to  AU  large  cents  or  half  cents  of  the 
19th  century?  Or  ????  If  you  have  an  individual 
preference,  let  our  buying  power,  unsurpassed  ex¬ 
perience,  and  other  qualifications  work  for  you. 
Depending  on  what  you  select,  we  can  go  from 
$100  per  month  upward.  $100  per  month  would 
be  just  fine  for  a  set  of  Lincoln  cents  as  described, 
but  for  something  like  a  specialized  collection  of 
territorial  gold  coins,  $1 ,000  per  month  would  be 
more  appropriate.  Just  drop  Tom  Becker  a  note 
or  call  him  and  he  can  discuss  it  with  you.  Ask 
to  talk  about  CPP-A-1 1. 

The  Collector-Investor  Program.  Are  you 
primarily  interested  in  the  investment  potential  of 
coins?  We  will  pick  out  pieces,  not  necessarily 
toward  forming  a  collection,  but,  rather,  to  build 
a  "portfolio"  of  the  type  of  pieces  which  have  per¬ 
formed  well  in  the  past,  primarily  MS-63  and 
MS-65  coins.  Each  selection  is  subject  to  your 
satisfaction  or  can  be  returned  within  30  days  of 
receipt.  Although  we  will  select  pieces  which  have 
been  popular  in  the  past  and  have  been  good  per¬ 
formers,  the  future  is  unknown,  and  no  represen¬ 
tation  of  any  kind  can  be  made  as  to  what  these 
will  be  worth  at  any  future  date  (nor,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  can  any  responsible  professional  numismatist 
make  a  guarantee  as  to  future  prices!).  These  coins 
will  be  personally  selected  for  you  and  can  be  sent 
at  the  rate  of  $250,  $500,  or  $1,000  per  month. 
Request  CPP-A-1 2. 

"Insurance  Policy"  Program.  This  program 
enables  you  to  acquire  a  combination  of  gold  and 
silver  bullion-type  items  plus  a  fine  selection  of 
numismatic  coins  tailored  to  your  individual  needs 
and  interests  while,  hopefully  providing  a  double 
hedge  against  our  currently  very  unsettled 
economic  future.  We  stress,  in  our  opinion,  a  pru¬ 
dent  down-side  risk  and  instant  liquidity.  Programs 
are  available  from  $250  per  month  upward,  with 
the  option  of  making  lump-sum  purchases  based 
on  market  conditions  and  related  opportunities. 
All  numismatically  scarce  coins  are  offered  sub¬ 
ject  to  our  30-day  return,  while  bullion-type  coins 
will  be  priced  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  are  not 
subject  to  return  for  refund;  rather,  returns  will 
be  based  upon  our  current  bullion  buying  price, 
which  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  price  you 
pay,  depending  upon  the  market.  Request  CPP- 
A-1 3. 

So,  take  your  pick!  Just  mark  on  your  order 
blank  the  program  or  club  number  you  would  like 
and  then  send  your  remittance,  and  Tom  Becker 
will  do  the  rest! 
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Beautiful 
Coin  Jewelry 
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Coin  jewelry  makes  a  beautiful  and  much-appreciated  gift.  Each  piece  we  offer  combines  artistic  and  numismatic  beauty.  From  a  wide  variety  of  potential 
choices  available  to  us,  we  have  selected  for  our  clients  what  we  consider  to  be  the  very  best  and  most  popular  designs  available.  Each  mounting  and 
chain  is  of  superb  quality  and  is  made  of  solid  construction  in  14-carat  gold.  Each  coin  is  mounted  by  a  skilled  craftsman  in  a  way  that  enhances  the  beauty 
of  the  design  without  harming  the  surface  of  the  coin.  In  addition,  each  chain  is  fitted  with  a  security  safety  clasp.  For  that  special  gift— take  your  pick 
of  the  following.  The  prices  are  those  in  effect  as  we  go  to  press  and  are  subject  to  change  should  there  be  a  sharp  variation  in  the  gold  bullion  or  coin 
market.  However,  we  expect  that  these  prices  will  remain  in  effect  throughout  the  life  of  this  Rare  Coin  Review. 

The  Saint-Caudens  20-Dollar  Gold 

A  fancy  14-carat  rope-style  mounting  surrounds  a  beautiful  About  Uncirculated-55  or  better  quality  coin,  date  of  our  choice.  This  impressive  setting  is 
suspended  on  a  heavy  solid  rope-style  chain  of  matching  14-carat  gold.  Stock  No.  JSG-1  . $1,250.00 


The  Indian  Head  10-Dollar  Gold 

The  coin  included  will  be  a  date  of  our  choice  and  will  grade  About  Uncirculated-55  or  better.  Each  will  come  with  a  fancy  14-carat  solid  rope-style 
mounting  with  a  matching  20-inch  solid  rope-style  14-carat  gold  chain.  Stock  No.  JIH-2 . $1,175.00 


The  Indian  Head  Quarter  Eagle 

The  same  popular  14-carat  rope-style  mounting  and  20-inch  chain  as  the  previous  two  United  States  coins  selections,  but  of  smaller  diameter.  An  im¬ 
pressive  combination  of  fine  craftsmanship  and  coinage.  Each  coin,  date  of  our  choice,  will  grade  AU-55  or  better.  Stock  No.  J IQ-3  . $695.00 


The  Canadian  Maple  Leaf 

Again,  a  beautiful  14-carat  rope-style  mounting  is  used  to  frame  this  beautiful  coin  which  contains  one  ounce  of  pure  gold.  A  sturdy  20-inch  14-carat 
rope  chain  with  a  deluxe  safety  clasp  completes  this  magnificent  ensemble.  Stock  No.  JML-4 . $995.00 

Chinese  One-Quarter  Pandas 

An  international  best  seller,  the  panda  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  interesting  of  all  modern  coinage  designs.  Each  coin  contains  one-quarter  ounce 


of  pure  gold.  Two  different  styles  are  offered. 

20-mch  rope-style  chain  in  14-carat  gold  with  diamond  cut  plain  style  mounting.  Stock  No.  JPD-5  . $295.00 

20-tnch  rope-style  chain  in  14-carat  gold  with  matching  rope-style  mounting.  Stock  No.  JPR-6 . $335.00 


f ,tr h  jewelry  selection  will  be  shipped  fully  assembled  and  housed  in  a  deluxe  presentation  box.  You  have  a  full  30  days  to  examine  the  jewelry  you 
rereive  If  you  or  the  recipient  is  not  100%  thrilled  and  delighted  with  what  you  receive,  simply  return  it  for  a  full  refund. 

Note  Styles  of  clasps  and  mountings  may  vary  slightly  from  those  samples  shown  in  our  photographs. 
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Coins  For  Sale 


Half  Cents 


For  the  Type  Set  Collector 

Let  us  pick  the  date  for  you.  These  prices  are 
for  dates  of  our  choice  within  the  type(s)  listed. 


AU-55  MS-60  MS-63 


Classic  Head  1809-1835 


Braided  Hair  1849-1857 


195.00  295.00  595.00 
195.00  295.00  595.00 


Note:  MS-63  with  rub?  That's  exactly  what  one 
very  pleased  customer  called  the  AU-55  half  cent 
he  received  from  us.  It  is  not  unusual  for  our 
AU-55  quality  coins  to  have  many  of  the  same  at¬ 
tributes  that  everyone  looks  for  in  Uncirculated 
grade  coins,  that  is,  a  minimum  of  bag  marks,  no 
rim  nicks,  attractive  toning  or  lustre,  and  overall 
pleasing  appearance. 


Box  Special  #1 

Half  cents:  Types  and  dates  of  our  choice.  All 
AU-55.  If  ordered  singly  this  trio  would  cost  $585, 
but  we'll  select  three  beautiful  coins  for  you  and 
charge  just  $495  for  the  package! 


1834  EF-45  $95;  MS-60  light  tan  color  with  hints 
of  mint  red . 295.00 

Collecting  suggestion:  Why  not  assemble  a  “com¬ 
plete"  collection  of  Braided  Hair  type  half  cents? 
Business  strikes  of  this  popular  type  were  minted 
from  1849  through  1857,  and  no  great  rarities 
stand  in  the  way  of  completing  this  concise  eight- 
coin  set. 

1851  MS-63  glossy  brown,  hints  of  mint  red595.00 
1853  AU-55.  Beautiful  light  brown  surfaces  195.00 


1854  MS-63  . 645.00 

1855  AU-55  . 195.00 


1857  AU-55.  The  lowest  business  strike  mintage 
of  this  type . 225.00 


LOOKING  FOR  A  CERTAIN  RARITY? 

Many  of  our  customers  have  come  to  learn,  first 
hand,  that  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  ex¬ 
cel  in  offering  truly  personalized  service.  We  are 
constantly  busy  searching  for  the  right  coins,  in¬ 
cluding  rarities,  for  our  customers.  Every  day  we 


are  helping  to  build  great  collections.  Our  entire 
numismatic  staff  is  “on  call"  ready  to  offer  our 
assistance. 

Therefore  many  of  the  most  interesting  coins 
we  buy  are  already  "spoken  for,"  and  never  make 
it  to  our  regular  inventory. 

This  conscientious  personal  service  is  available 
to  you  for  the  asking.  Tom  Becker  is  always  ready 
to  discuss  our  new  acquisitions,  or  to  help  develop 
a  plan  that  will  allow  you  to  be  advised  when  just 
the  right  coins  come  along.  And,  there  is  never 
any  obligation  to  buy  anything! 

Put  our  resources  to  work  for  you  today  by  giv¬ 
ing  Tom  Becker  a  call  at  (603)  569-5095. 

Large  Cents 

1805  About  Uncirculated-50.  Well  struck  with 
very  attractive  medium  tan  surfaces.  A  very 
good  value  at  just  . 875.00 


Box  Special  #2 

Half  cents  and  large  cents  for  your  type  set. 

This  special  offers  one  of  each  type,  half  cent 
and  large  cent,  of  the  Braided  Hair  or  Coronet 
type.  Dates  of  our  choice  from  the  1850s.  Our 
regular  price  is  $390,  but  if  you  order  this  special 
you  need  only  send  $349  for  the  pair! 


1806  AU-50 


1,150.00 


1845  MS-63.  Attractive  medium  brown  . 595.00 


1847  MS-63.  Lots  of  mint  red  color  remains,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  reverse.  A  simply  outstanding 
cent!  . 595.00 


Box  Special  #  4 

An  extraordinary  collection  of  MS-63  large 
cents. 

Two  large  collections  we  purchased  were  rich 
in  top  quality  "coppers,"  so  we  have  a  beautiful 
assortment  of  coins  to  offer.  Order  this  special, 
and  Tom  Becker  will  pick  for  you  five  different 
MS-63  large  cents,  each  with  beautiful  surfaces 
and  great  eye  appeal!  Our  regular  price  for  such 
coins  would  total  $2,975  or  more,  but  your  hand¬ 
picked  collection  will  be  priced  at  only  $2,495!!!! 


1819  MS-60.  A  coin  with  beautiful  iridescent 
surfaces . 595.00 


Box  Special  #  3 

Large  Cent  Starter  Collection 

We  think  that  AU-55  large  cents  are  a  great 
value  and  fun  to  collect.  If  you  are  building  a  com¬ 
plete  date  set  or  want  to  get  a  great  start,  then 
this  special  is  for  you.  Tom  Becker  will  select  five 
different  AU-55  large  cents  from  our  stock,  a 
regular  $975  value. ..all  for  just  $850! 


1851  About  Uncirculated-55  $195;  MS-60  $395; 
MS-63  . 595.00 


1842  Large  date.  MS-60  $395;  MS-63  .625.00 

1852  MS-63  . 595.00 


1842  Large  date.  MS-60  $395;  MS-63  .625.00 

1852  MS-63  . 595.00 

1853  AU-55  $195;  MS-60  .  325.00 
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1854  MS-63  . 595.00 


1855  Upright  5's  in  date.  MS-60  $395;  MS-63 
595.00 


1856  Upright  5  in  date.  MS-60  $325;  the  second, 
MS-63  . 595.00 


1856  Slanted  5.  MS-63  . 595.00 


1857  Small  date  MS-60.  Quite  scarce  in  this  nice 
condition . 425.00 


EXPRESS  APPROVAL  SERVICE 

After  several  mutually  satisfactory  transactions, 
we  often  grant  our  customers  the  privilege  of 
receiving  coins  on  open  account.  That  is,  re¬ 
quested  coins  may  be  shipped  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion  without  first  sending  payment  or  charging 
your  purchase  to  a  credit  card. 

This  is  a  "good  faith"  arrangement  that  we  pro¬ 
vide  to  our  customers,  and  Tom  Becker  must  per¬ 
sonally  approve  each  "open  account"  shipment. 

If  you're  a  steady  Bowers  and  Merena  customer, 
why  not  give  Tom  Becker  a  call?  He  will  gladly 
explain  the  details  of  the  Express  Approval  Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  many  advantages  it  provides. 


Small  Cents 

FLYING  EAGLE  CENTS 


1 857  MS-60  fully  brilliant,  but  a  bit  weakly  struck. 


A  very  good  value  at  just  . 295.00 

1858  S.L.  MS-63 . 295.00 


INDIAN  CENTS 


1863  MS-64.  We  have  three  beautiful  examples 
in  stock,  each  is  very  close  to  MS-65,  but  not 
quite.  Each  of  the  coins  is  priced  to  move 
quickly  at  just . 395.00 


1864  Bronze.  MS-63  with  attractive  light  toning 
195.00 


1865  MS-63  just  a  wisp  of  light  toning  .165.00 
1893  MS-60  . 55.00 


Box  Special  #5 

A  beautiful  selection  of  MS-60  Indian  Cents: 

This  group  is  particularly  well  matched  for  eye 
appeal  and  color.  While  these  cents  sell  rapidly 
at  our  regular  price  of  $49,  our  package  price  of 
five  different  dates  of  our  choice  for  just  $199 
should  bring  a  flood  of  orders! 


1897  MS-63  . 95.00 

1899  MS-60  .  49.00 

1901  MS-60  .  49.00 

1903  AU-55  . 19.00 

1904  MS-63  . 95.00 


Box  Special  #6 

The  collector-investor  package  of  copper  coins. 

A  wonderful  assortment  of  half  cents,  large 
cents,  Indians,  Lincolns,  and  two-cent  pieces.  We 
will  pick  the  cream  from  our  new  purchases,  and 
each  coin  will  be  a  delightful  winner!  Tom  Becker 
will  personally  select  the  coins,  and  promises  to 
include  $1,000  or  more  in  value  at  our  regular 
prices,  but  you  pay  just  $895!!!! 


1905  AU-55  $19;  MS-63  . 95.00 

1906  AU-55  . 19.00 

1907  MS- 63  . 95.00 

1908  AU-55  $19;  MS-63  . 95.00 

1909  MS- 60  . 59.00 


LINCOLN  CENTS 

1909-S  V.D.B.  MS-60  . 595.00 


Box  Special  #  7 

Groups  of  MS-65  1909  V.D.B.  Lincoln  cents. 

We  just  bought  two  very  nice  original  rolls  of 
this  popular  type  coin,  and  from  the  100  pieces 
we  were  able  to  select  25  MS-65  coins.  Our 
regular  price  for  a  single  example  is  $69,  but  you 
can  buy  a  group  of  five  for  only  $295!  The  remain¬ 
ing  coins,  all  MS-63  or  better,  are  priced  in  five- 
coin  groups  at  just  $99! 


1909- S  MS-63  . 250.00 

1910- S  MS-63  lightly  toned . 159.00 

1913  MS-64  . 59.00 

1914  MS-63  . 75.00 


The  Rittenhouse  Society 

An  enjoyable  interlude  at  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Convention  in  Baltimore 
last  summer  was  the  breakfast  meeting  of  the  Rit¬ 
tenhouse  Society.  An  informal  group,  the  Rit¬ 
tenhouse  Society  was  formed  in  the  1950s  by  a 
group  of  young  (mostly)  numismatists  interested 
in  scholarship  and  research.  Original  members  in¬ 
cluded  Dave  Bowers,  Dick  Johnson,  Walter 
Breen,  Eric  P.  Newman,  Ken  Bressett,  Grover 
Criswell,  and  Ken  Rendell.  Members  invited  to 
join  since  that  time  include  Hank  Spangenberger, 
Neil  Harris,  Bob  Julian,  and  Richard  Bagg. 

Operating  without  a  charter  or  a  formal  set  of 
rules,  the  group  has  met  occasionally  over  the 
years,  usually  at  breakfast  at  an  American 
Numismatic  Association  convention— when  one 
or  more  of  the  members  has  been  sufficiently  in¬ 
spired  to  call  the  group  together.  At  the  St.  Louis 
Convention  of  the  ANA,  1979,  Eric  P.  Newman 
hosted  a  memorable  breakfast  for  members  and 
their  spouses.  The  Rittenhouse  Society  is  a  nice 
organization,  and  we  have  enjoyed  being  a 
member. 
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1921  MS-63  . 65.00 

1924-D  MS-60.  A  most  attractive  specimen  with 

light  toning . 195.00 

1929-D  MS-60  . 225.00 

1929-S  MS-65  .  125.00 

1930  MS-63  . 11.00 


1955  Doubled  die  MS-60.  Mostly  brown  with  nice 
tan  surfaces  and  no  problems! . 795.00 


Two-Cent  Pieces 


1864  Small  Motto.  EF-45.  Well  struck  .  .245.00 
1864  Large  Motto.  MS-60.  This  example  has  lots 
of  original  mint  red  . 295.00 


Box  Special  #8 

A  Two-Cent  Piece  Starter  Collection 

Three  different  dates  of  our  choice,  all  MS-60 
or  better,  very  attractive  and  affordable  coins. 
Regular  price  $885,  all  yours  for . 795.00 


1865  MS-60.  Great  "eye  appeal"  and  yet  priced 
at  only . 295.00 


1867  MS-63.  Nearly  full  mint  red  with  pleasant 
toning . 475.00 

1869  MS-60.  50%  mint  red  but  still  priced  at  the 

everyday  price  of . 295.00 

1870  AU-55.  Medium  brown  surfaces  .  .  125.00 


About  Ray  Mercer's  Article 

Reader  Brian  Adkins  recently  wrote  concern¬ 
ing  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  issue: 

"I  really  enjoyed  reading  the  article  "It's  Time 
We  Define  Our  Investments,"  by  Ray  Mercer,  in 
your  latest  Rare  Coin  Review.  This  article  quite 
thoroughly  exposed  the  latest  marketing  and 
advertising  strategies  such  as  the  'guarantee  buy¬ 
back'  and  'paper  coins'  for  what  they  really  are. 

"Mr.  Mercer  stated,  as  you  have  stated  also  on 
numerous  occasions,  that  knowledge  is  the  best 
armor  that  a  collector  can  have  against  purchas¬ 
ing  overgraded  coins... 

"I  am  currently  enrolled  in  your  Collection  Port¬ 
folio  Program  and  like  it  very  much." 


1872  MS-60.  Low  mintage  of  just  65,000  pieces 
and  desirable  in  virtually  any  condition.  Pleas¬ 
ing  medium  brown  with  hints  of  mint  red.  An 
extraordinary  value  for  just . 795.00 


Nickel  Three-Cent  Pieces 


1867  MS-63.  Lightly  toned  . 350.00 


1868  MS-63.  Another  beautiful  example  that's 
"just  right"  for  a  type  collection  .  .  .350.00 

1870  MS-64.  Superb  rose-colored  toning.  Very, 
very  close  to  MS-65  but  less  than  one-third  the 
orice  . 495.00 


Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces 


1851  EF-45  $65;  AU-50  $120;  AU-55  $169,  MS-63 
with  satin  lustre . 995.00 


1851-0.  The  very  popular  single  issue  that  was 
produced  at  a  branch  mint.  AU-55  $245; 
MS-60  with  light  golden  toning.  Quite  scarce 
in  Mint  State,  yet  priced  at  just  .  .  .  .425.00 


Box  Special  #  10 
Obsolete  Types 

Includes  two-cent,  nickel  three-cent,  and  silver 
three-cent  pieces.  All  AU-55  regular  price  of  $333, 
with  this  special  just  . 295.00 


1852  AU-55  $169;  MS-63  . 695.00 


Box  Special  #  9 

The  AU-55  Sampler  Type  Package 

We  think  that  AU-55  grade  coins  are  an 
outstanding  value,  and  many  of  our  customers 
agree.  We  have  received  numerous  comments 
from  collectors  who  say  that  our  AU-55  coins  are 
better  than  some  MS-60  coins  offered  by  certain 
other  dealers. 

Order  this  package  and  put  us  to  the  test. 
Selected  types  of  our  choice,  a  nice  assortment 
of  AU-55  coins  without  duplication.  Valued  at 
$1 ,000  or  more,  all  for  only  $895.  Customize  your 
package  by  mentioning  what  you  already  have 
in  your  type  set,  and  we'll  try  our  best  not  to  send 
any  duplicates. 


1858.  Scarce  Type  II  design.  MS-63.  Attractive 


light  toning  .  1,295.00 

1861  AU-55  . 179.00 


1866  Scarce  low  mintage  issue.  Valued  at  more 
than  $300  in  only  Fine  condition!  This  pleas¬ 
ing  AU-55  with  just  a  hint  of  light  rubbing  can 
be  yours  for  only . 395.00 

Nickel  Five-Cent  Pieces 

SHIELD  NICKELS 


1872  MS-60.  Fully  brilliant . 149.00 


1880  MS-63.  Light  golden  toning.  A  scarce  date 
with  a  mintage  of  just  21 ,000  business  strikes. 
A  good  value  at . 595.00 

Note:  Subject  to  prior  sale — sale. 

Why  not  spice  up  your  type  set  with  two  scarce, 
low  mintage  issues  rather  than  settle  for  the  most 
common  type?  Assuming  one  or  both  is  not 
already  sold  when  you  call,  Tom  Becker  will  sell 
you  the  1872  MS-60  two-cent  piece  and  the  1880 
MS-63  three-cent  piece,  a  regular  $1,390  value  at 
the  package  price  of  just .  1,250.00 


1868  MS-60  . 159.00 

1879  EF-40.  Low  mintage  issue . 395.00 

1883  Last  year  of  this  popular  type  ....  159.00 
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THE  "I  LIKE  IT"  INVESTMENT  THEORY 


At  a  recent  convention,  a  Mr.  Denville,  who  had 
lust  disposed  of  his  coin  collection  for  a  very  large 
sum.  registering  a  great  profit  in  the  transaction, 
was  queried  as  to  the  secret  of  his  investment  suc¬ 
cess.  'What  formula  did  you  use?"  asked  an  eager 
listener,  who  himself  had  just  entered  the  coin  in¬ 
vestment  game. 

"I  didn't  use  any  formula,"  Denville  replied.  "If 
I  liked  something,  I  bought  it.  If  I  didn't,  I  didn't 
buy  it." 

So  often  coin  collectors  and  investors  are  moti¬ 
vated  to  buy  what  someone  else  likes,  not  what 
they  themselves  enjoy.  The  "I  like  it"  theory  of 
investment  is  a  good  one,  and  we  dare  say  that 
it  may  be  the  best  way  to  go.  After  hearing  of  Den- 
ville's  success,  we  were  prompted  to  ask  two  pur¬ 
chasers  of  Morgan  silver  dollars  why  they  found 
the  series  to  be  of  interest.  In  essence,  their  replies 
were  as  follows: 

Buyer  No.  1 :  "Morgan  dollars  have  shown  the 
best  investment  return  since  1975,  and  all  I  am 
interested  in  is  investment,  so  that's  why  I  have 
been  buying  them.  I  am  not  a  collector,  so  don't 
talk  to  me  about  art,  beauty  of  design,  and  things 
like  that.  Show  me  numbers,  for  numbers  count." 

Buyer  No.  2:  "I  like  Morgan  dollars  because 
they  are  large,  heavy,  and  very  beautiful  coins. 

I  bought  my  first  Morgan  dollar,  an  1885  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint  coin,  a  few  years  ago  when  I  learn¬ 
ed  that  it  cost  less  than  an  Uncirculated  1885  In¬ 
dian  cent.  I  know  that  the  Morgan  dollar  is  much 
commoner  than  the  Indian  cent,  but  I  still  feel  I 
got  a  lot  of  coin  for  my  money.  Since  then  I  have 
bought  three  books  on  Morgan  silver  dollars  and 
have  read  each  of  them.  My  objective  is  to  get 
whatever  I  can  afford  in  MS-65  condition,  with 
the  others  being  MS-60  to  MS-63.  Fortunately, 
quite  a  few  of  my  silver  dollars  were  bought  years 
ago,  so  I  already  had  most  of  the  commoner  dates 
in  higher  condition  before  the  current  price  rise 
started.  I  bought  a  reprint  copy  of  the  History  of 
Nevada,  originally  published  in  1881,  and  have 
been  leafing  through  it.  There  is  a  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  there  about  the  Comstock  Lode,  where  the 
silver  for  many  of  these  dollars  was  obtained." 

It  could  be  that  Buyer  No.  1  and  Buyer  No.  2 
will  each  do  equally  well  from  an  investment 
viewpoint,  but  it  seems  as  though  the  second  per¬ 
son  is  having  more  fun  along  the  way. 

At  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Con¬ 
vention  Show  last  August,  a  Wisconsin  collector 
told  your  editor  he  was  starting  a  set  of  nickel 
three-cent  pieces  of  the  1865-1889  dates.  "Why 
did  you  pick  nickel  three-cent  pieces"  was  the 
inquiry,  to  which  the  following  reply  was  given: 

"My  type  set  of  United  States  coins  is  nearly 
finished,  so  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to 
specialize.  Using  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  as  an  authority,  I  leafed  through  the  different 
series  and  studied  their  designs,  mintages,  and 
price  levels.  I  concluded  that  nickel-three  cent 
pieces  were  ideal  to  collect,  for  there  are  no 
rarities  that  are  out  of  sight,  there  is  a  string  of  un¬ 
broken  dates  from  1865  through  1889,  and  there 
is  also  one  interesting  die  variety,  the  1887  over 
6  overdate.  I  think  low  mintages  are  always  ap¬ 
pealing,  and  there  are  plenty  of  those,  too.  Ideally, 
I  would  like  to  get  MS-65  and  Proof-65  coins,  but 
these  seem  to  be  high  priced,  with  all  of  the 
demands  from  investors,  so  I  have  set  my  goal  as 
MS-60  to  MS-63.  For  the  later  dates,  which  turn 
up  only  in  Proof  condition  for  the  most  part, 
Proof  60  to  Proof-63  will  be  aimed  for. 

"There  is  something  interesting  about  collec¬ 
ting  d  three-cent  piece,  for  it  is  an  unusual  denom¬ 


ination.  When  I  finish  this  set,  I  am  going  to  go 
for  a  set  of  20-cent  pieces,  although  I  cherish  no 
illusions  about  ever  getting  an  1 876-CC.  I  did  en¬ 
joy  reading  about  the  two  that  you  offered  in  your 
auctions  in  autumn  1984." 

This  conversation  reminded  us  of  a  telephone 
call  received  from  a  New  Jersey  gentleman,  who 
stated  that  he  had  read  United  States  Pattern,  Ex¬ 
perimental  and  Trial  Pieces  as  well  as  The  History 
of  United  States  Coinage  and  had  concluded  that 
he  wanted  to  own  a  1 792  half  disme.  FJe  had  no 
other  pattern  coins  of  any  kind,  nor  did  he  possess 
any  later  regular-issue  half  dimes.  The  1792  half 
disme  was  intriguing  to  him,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  he  desired  to  possess  an  example.  We 
talked  long  about  the  availability  of  different 
pieces,  with  the  result  that  he  is  now  aiming  for 
one  in  the  Fine  to  Very  Fine  range. 

The  "I  like  it"  theory  of  coin  buying  has  a  lot 
to  recommend  it.  A  parallel  can  be  drawn  to  a 
New  England  collector  of  picture  postcards  of  the 
1900-1915  era.  With  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  postcard  views  to  choose  from,  and 
with  a  field  that,  unlike  coins,  typically  does  not 
fit  into  "complete"  collections— for  the  variety  is 
virtually  endless— she  simply  buys  cards  that  are 
interesting  and  attractive  to  her,  with  the  theory 
that  if  she  ever  sells  them,  the  same  cards  will  be 
attractive  to  someone  else. 


A  subscription  to  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  the  auc¬ 
tion  catalogues  issued  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  and  our  Special  Coin  Letter  issues 
is  probably  the  best  deal  in  numismatics  today. 
For  just  $35,  our  preferred  subscription  rate,  you 
receive  publications  which,  if  ordered  separate¬ 
ly,  would  cost  you  well  over  $100— and  would 


If  you  were  buying  a  home,  would  you  pick  a 
house  that  a  real  estate  seller  liked,  or  would  you 
pick  one  that  you  and  your  family  liked?  If  you 
were  buying  a  painting  to  hang  on  the  wall  of  your 
living  room  or  office,  would  you  buy  a  painting 
that  an  art  gallery  or  an  interior  decorator  said  was 
pretty,  or  would  you  buy  one  that  you  enjoyed 
viewing?  If  you  were  buying  an  automobile,  would 
you  pick  out  one  that  captured  your  fancy,  or 
would  you  close  your  eyes  and  tell  the  car 
salesman  that  you  would  take  whatever  he  picked 
out? 

The  "I  like  it"  theory  of  coin  buying  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent.  When  buying  coins,  pick  out  what  you  like, 
not  what  someone  else  likes.  Of  course,  it  doesn't 
hurt  to  get  a  few  opinions,  and  once  you  have 
narrowed  your  choices  to  some  favorites,  if  you 
have  questions  about  the  market  structure,  the 
investment  potential,  the  availability  of  certain 
conditions,  or  the  like,  then  contact  your  favorite 
coin  dealer  and  get  some  ideas.  After  all,  that's 
what  professional  numismatists  are  in  business  for. 
But,  the  basic  desire  should  come  from  you.  On¬ 
ly  in  that  way  can  you  truly  enjoy  forming  a 
numismatic  holding,  whether  it  be  a  specialized 
collection  or  an  "investment  portfolio."  □ 


be  worth  every  penny  of  that  price! 

If  this  is  your  first  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review, 
subscribe  today— just  write  "subscription"  on 
your  order  blank  and  enclose  $35.  In  this  way  you 
won't  miss  a  single  future  issue  of  any  of  our 
periodicals. 


America's  First  Silver  Dollar 


The  Spanish  colonial  8  reales,  also  known  as  the  "pillar  dollar"  or  "piece  of  eight" 
was  one  of  the  principal  coins  used  by  American  colonists.  While  many  coins  of 
historical  importance  are  very  expensive,  the  pillar  dollar  is  very  reasonably  priced. 

The  pillar  dollar  is  also  a  "fun"  coin  to  own  and  enjoy.  Imagine  showing  your 
friends  a  large  silver  coin  that  may  well  have  circulated  in  the  colonies! 

We  offer  attractive  Very  Fine  or  better  specimens,  date  of  our  choice.  These  coins 
were  minted  from  1732  until  1770,  priced  at  just  $179  each. 


Subscribe! 
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LIBERTY  NICKELS 


1886  MS-60.  This  specimen  is  lightly  toned  quite 

scarce . 595.00 

1903  MS-60.  A  few  minor  carbon  spots  on  the 
obverse.  Priced  at  . 79.00 


1912-D  MS-60.  Much  better  than  average  strike 
with  pleasant  light  toning . 295.00 

BUFFALO  NICKELS 


1913  Type  I.  ^U-55  $22;  or  buy  a  "herd”  of  five 
pieces  for  only  $95;  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  $1 15; 
MS-65  strictly  original  with  beautiful  golden 
toning . 295.00 


1915-S  MS-60.  Light  golden  toning  .  .  .  .225.00 
1916  MS-63.  We  have  three  "super"  pieces  to  of¬ 
fer  at  . 85.00 


1916-D  MS-64.  A  gorgeous  coin! . 375.00 

1917  MS-63  . 110.00 

1929  MS-64  . 85.00 

1930  MS-63  . 60.00 

1936-S  MS-63  . 45.00 


1937  MS-63  $23;  Proof-65  fully  brilliant  and  prob¬ 
lem  free . 2,450.00 

1 938-D  MS-65  $69;  or  buy  five  choice  coins  pick¬ 
ed  from  an  original  roll  for  just  .  .  .  .310.00 

JEFFERSON  NICKELS 


Box  Special  #  11 
1 938-D  Buffalo  Package 

From  half  a  dozen  original  rolls  we  picked  the 
finest  40  coins.  All  are  MS-65.  The  price  of  this 
issue  is  rapidly  approaching  $85  or  more.  We  will 

select  a  group  of  five  for  just . 295.00 

Order  early  on  this  one,  we  suggest  you  phone 
to  reserve  your  package! 


1942-P  Type  II.  The  very  popular  "wartime" 
nickel.  Proof-63  .  195.00 


191 3-D  Type  I  MS-60 


79.00 


1913  Type  II  MS-63 


85.00 


1942-D  MS-65  $29;  buy  five  lovely  examples  for 
just  $1 1 5;  or  get  12  coins  for  the  price  of  10 
for  just . 290.00 


1913- S  Type  II.  MS-63.  Average  strike.  Somewhat 

prooflike  surfaces . 495.00 

1914- D  MS-65.  Sharply  struck  with  full,  blazing 

lustre.  A  wonderful  coin! . 1,150.00 

1914- S  MS-60.  Attractive  light  toning.  .  .115.00 

1 91 5- D  MS-60  . 149.00 


Box  Special  #  12 
One-of-a-kind  Jefferson  Special 

We  have  only  one  original  MS-64  roll  of  1 942-D 
Jefferson  nickels.  Priced  at  $29  per  coin,  we  will 
sell  the  entire  roll  of  40  select  coins  for  795.00 


Half  Dimes 

CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 


1830  EF-40 


.  .  .85.00 


1831  AU-55.  Golden  toning  with  just  a  hint  of 

rubbing . 295.00 

1832  EF-45  $99;  AU-55  . 295.00 

1833  EF-40  .  85.00 

1835  Small  Date,  large  5c.  AU-50  $225;  About 

Uncirculated-55  . 295.00 


1835  Small  Date  and  5c.  Extremely  Fine-40  $85; 


AU-55  . 295.00 

1836  EF-40  . 85.00 

1837  EF-40  . 85.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  HALF  DIMES 


1837  No  stars.  VF-30;  EF-45.  A  problem-free  coin 


with  original  toning . 195.00 

1840  No  drapery.  AU-50  . 135.00 

1841  AU-50  . 89.00 

1849  AU-55  . 139.00 

1851-0  AU-50  . 145.00 


1853  No  arrows  at  date.  AU-55  with  a  very  minor 
rim  nick . 325.00 


1853  Arrows.  MS-63.  Well  struck . 825.00 

1854  Arrows.  EF-45  $55;  AU-55  . 159.00 

1862  MS-60  . 295.00 


Our  Priceless  Heritage 

The  following  letter,  dated  September  9th,  was 
received  from  Richard  Sight,  a  client: 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  reading 
your  marvelous  publication,  The  Rare  Coin 
Review.  The  anecdotes  and  stories  are  priceless, 
both  from  the  viewpoint  of  numismatics  and  that 
of  journalistic  excellence. 

"I  have  been  in  the  hobby  a  scant  two  years, 
and  I  am  just  learning  about  'our  priceless 
heritage.'  Rare  coins  are  the  magical  link  in  the 
history  of  our  country  throughout  the  last  209 
years! 

"Many  thanks  for  your  tremendously  fascinating 
and  well-written  publications." 
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In  response  to  demand  from  many  clients,  we 
are  now  trading  a  variety  of  popular  bullion- 
related  items.  Our  Bullion  Trading  Desk  is  in 
operation  daily,  except  for  weekends  and 
holidays,  from  10:00  a.m.  until  4:00  p.m.,  our  time 
zone. 

We  have  available  daily  quotations,  buy-sell 
prices  on  the  following  items: 

’Engelhard  brand  silver  bars  in  10-  and 
100-ounce  sizes. 

’Canadian  Maple  Leaf  gold  coins. 

’Bullion-quality  Saint-Gaudens  $20  U.S.A.  gold. 

In  addition,  we  will  quote  selling  prices  on  a 
variety  of  other  items  on  request.  We  have  a  full- 
service  Bullion  Trading  Department  which  is 
available  as  an  important  additional  service  to  our 
clients.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  purchase  of 
bullion-related  material  should  be  viewed  as  a 
type  of  hard-asset  insurance  policy  that  adds  diver¬ 
sity  to  a  well-rounded  portfolio  of  numismatic 
coins. 

If  you  have  already  developed  a  financial  plan 
that  includes  bullion  coins  or  silver  bars  and  know 
exactly  what  you  wish  to  buy,  our  Bullion  Trading 
Desk  is  ready  to  serve  you.  If  you  would  prefer 
to  discuss  the  many  possibilities  that  are  available, 
and  want  to  discuss  the  matter  before  buying,  then 
give  Tom  Becker  a  call— and  he  will  transfer  you 
to  the  Bullion  Trading  Desk  after  the  discussion. 

Note:  As  the  prices  of  these  items  fluctuate  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  these  are  not  subject  to  our 
normal  30-day  money-back  guarantee.  Rather, 
our  repurchase  price  at  any  given  time  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  market  conditions  and  may  be  higher 
or  lower  than  the  price  you  paid.  No  purchases 
can  be  made  by  credit  card,  nor  do  we  offer  ap¬ 
proval  shipments  or  layaway  orders. 

Interested  in  bullion-type  items?  Our  Bullion 
Trading  Desk  can  be  reached  through  Tom  Becker 
at  (603)  569-5095.  □ 
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1871  MS-60  . 295.00 

1872-S  Mintmark  below  wreath.  About 
Uncirculated-55  . 99.00 

Dimes 

DRAPED  BUST  TYPE 


1 798  over  97.  16  star  reverse.  AU-55.  Light  golden 
toning . 3,150.00 


CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 

1831  EF-45.  Great  lustre . 249.00 

BARBER  DIMES 


1901  AU-55  . 99.00 

1904  AU-50  . 75.00 

1907-S  AU-50 . 75.00 

1910  AU-55  . 99.00 

1911  AU-55  . 99.00 

1912  AU-55  . 99.00 


Box  Special  #13 

Keys  to  the  20th  Century  Type  Set 

Includes  a  Barber  dime,  quarter,  and  half  dollar. 
All  dates  1901  or  later.  Regularly  priced  at  $759, 
all  for  just . 675.00 


1912-D  AU-50  . 75.00 

1913  AU-50  . 75.00 

1914  AU-55  . 99.00 


MERCURY  DIMES 


1920  MS-63  . 32.00 

1923-S  MS-63  . 139.00 

1926-D  MS-60  . 55.00 

1929-D  MS-63  . 65.00 

1939  MS-63  . 19.00 

1940- D  MS-65  FSB . 125.00 

1941- S  MS-65  . 23.00 

1942  Proof-65.  Fully  brilliant . 695.00 

1942- S  MS-65  FSB . 195.00 

1943"D  MS-65  FSB . 89.00 

1944  MS-65  . 19.00 

1945-S  MS-63 . 15.00 


Auction  Tops  $2.1  Million 

The  sale  of  Four  Memorable  Collections  con¬ 
ducted  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
in  New  York  City,  September  9-11,  1985  saw  an 
enthusiastic  audience  compete  for  coins  in  many 
different  United  States,  world,  and  ancient  series. 
When  all  was  said  and  done,  the  price,  including 
the  10%  buyer's  fee,  amounted  to  $2,145,895.40, 
which  exceeded  our  pre-sale  expectations  by  at 
least  25% !  Appreciation  goes  to  all  of  those  who 
attended. 

This  prompts  us  to  suggest  that  if  you  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.  catalogues  you  are  not  getting  "the  full  pic¬ 
ture."  Just  $35  will  bring  you  the  next  six  issues, 
plus  our  Rare  Coin  Review  plus  our  Special  Coin 
Letter ,  plus  other  occasional  periodicals.  Jump  on 
the  bandwagon— participate— subscribe! 


20-Cent  Pieces 

1875-CC  AU-50.  A  lightly  toned  specimen  with 
good  lustre . 375.00 

1875-S  AU-50 . 325.00 

CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 

1818  VF-20 . 235.00 

CAPPED  BUST— REDUCED  SIZE 

1832  Extremely  Fine-40.  Pleasant  medium  gray 
toning . 295.00 

1834  EF-40.  Another  very  attractive  yet  affordable 

example  of  this  type  . 295.00 

1835  EF-40  . 295.00 


BARBER  QUARTERS 


1 893  AU-55.  Beautiful  lustrous  surfaces  with  just 

a  hint  of  rubbing . 165.00 

1896  AU-55.  Light  golden  toning . 165.00 


1901-S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65PQ. 

A  superb  specimen  of  the  rarest  and  most 
desired  issue  in  the  Barber  quarter  series,  a 
specimen  of  which  few  equals  exist.  This 
1901-S  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  we 
have  the  privilege  to  offer  in  these  pages.  Rari¬ 
ty,  high  quality,  low  mintage,  desirability— all 
are  combined  in  this  classic.  The  Coin  Dealer 
Newsletter  suggests  a  bid  valuation  of  $28,500 
for  this  piece  in  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65 
grade,  with  no  price  at  all  listed  for  the  ask 
category,  simply  because  no  examples  have 
been  offered!  A  very  special  opportunity  and 
a  good  value  at . 27,950.00 


1912  MS-60.  Fully  lustrous  with  just  a  hint  of 


toning . 325.00 

1916-D  AU-50  . 99.00 


STANDING  LIBERTY  QUARTERS 


1917  Type  I  MS-64.  With  full  head  and  wonder¬ 
ful  lustre . 995.00 

1 91 7-S  Type  II  MS-63.  This  specimen  shows  light 
golden  toning . 349.00 


1926-D  MS-63.  Typical  strike . 195.00 

WASHINGTON  QUARTERS 
Special  Values 


1932  MS-60  $32;  MS-63  $59;  MS-63/65  $89; 
MS-65  . 395.00 


1904-0  About  Uncirculated-55.  Quite  scarce  and 
certainly  elusive  in  this  affordable  yet  desirable 
grade.  Superb  toning  and  just  the  slightest 


rubbing . 395.00 

191 1-D  MS-60  . 325.00 


1932-D  MS-60  $495;  MS-63 . 1,295.00 


JOSEPH  SCARLETT  WRITES 


The  following  is  a  letter  from  Joseph  Scarlett, 
a  client: 

"Doing  business  with  your  firm  is  both  educa¬ 
tional  and  enjoyable.  I  certainly  look  forward  to 
my  monthly  shipment  of  coins  as  part  of  my  "Col¬ 
lection  Portfolio  Program."  I  am  very  pleased  with 
your  collection  of  20th-century  type  pieces. 


"The  emphasis  that  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  has  placed  on  education  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  There  is  a  tremendous  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  all  of  your  publications.  I  really  enjoy 
being  on  your  mailing  list  for  your  Rare  Coin 
Reviews  and  your  auction  catalogues.' 
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ROBERT  GILMOR,  JR. 

and  the 

Cradle  Age  of  American  Numismatics 

by  Joel  ).  Orosz 


On  November  30,  1848,  Robert  Gilmor,  Jr.,  one 
of  Baltimore's  most  prominent  citizens,  quietly 
passed  away.  Gilmor  had  been  a  man  of  taste  and 
wealth:  His  town  residence,  his  country  place,  and 
even  his  sister-in-law's  home  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  50  years  of  active  collecting.  The 
foremost  American  cabinet  of  the  fine  arts  was  to 
be  found  within  these  walls,  including  canvases 
by  Cole,  Poussin  and  Cuyp.  Less  spectacular,  but 
equally  valuable,  was  his  massive  accumulation 
of  thousands  of  autographs.  Politicians,  power 
brokers,  poets— Gilmore  had  the  signatures  of 
everyone  from  Jefferson  to  Louis  XIV  to  Words¬ 
worth.  And  he  was  a  numismatist  par  excell¬ 
ence— not  only  did  his  cabinet  contain  Greek  and 
Roman  coins,  but  also  a  nearly  complete  set,  by 
date,  of  U.S.  coinage,  and  even  an  example  of 
the  celebrated  Brasher  doubloon.  The  formation 
of  Gilmor's  coin  cabinet  would  be  of  interest 
merely  because  of  its  scope  and  its  early  date,  but 
there  is  more.  Gilmor  built  his  collection,  in  part, 
by  having  pieces  extra-legally  coined  for  him  at 
the  United  States  Mint.  The  saga  of  Gilmor  and 
his  cozy  relations  with  Adam  Eckfeldt,  Chief 
Coiner  of  the  Mint,  illuminates  much,  not  only 
about  the  Gilmor  collection,  but  also  about  the 
early  history  of  numismatics  in  America. 

Robert  Gilmor,  Jr.  was  born  in  St.  Mary's  Coun¬ 
ty,  Maryland,  on  September  24,  1774.  He  was  a 
fortunate  infant,  for  Robert,  Sr.  was  a  man  of  talent 
and  ambition.  Already  he  was  making  a  good  liv¬ 
ing  as  a  merchant;  eventually  he  would  become 
the  principal  partner  in  the  firm  of  Bingham,  In- 
glis  &  Gilmor,  importers  and  retailers  specializing 
in  the  coffee  trade.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  first 
bank  established  in  Baltimore,  and  he  spearhead¬ 
ed  the  fund-raising  efforts  to  build  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  Whetstone  Point,  better  known  to  posteri¬ 
ty  as  Fort  McHenry.’ 

Robert,  Sr.  was  also  ambitious  for  Robert,  Jr.  and 
his  younger  son,  William.  He  provided  a  stim¬ 
ulating  environment  for  them:  In  1797,  for  in¬ 
stance,  they  dined  with  Louis  Phillipe,  the  future 
king  of  France.2  Robert,  Sr.  sent  Robert,  Jr.  to 
Amsterdam  and  Marseilles  for  his  education:  It 
was  there  that  the  youngster  began  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  art.  In  1799,  both  Robert  and  his  brother 
became  partners  in  their  father's  firm,  thereafter 
logically  known  as  Robert  Gilmor  &  Sons. 

Robert,  Jr.  had  hardly  joined  the  firm  before  his 
father  sent  him  back  to  Europe,  on  a  "grand  tour" 
that  mixed  business  with  pleasure.  He  was  gone 
from  May  1 6,  1 799  to  October  1 ,  1 801 ,  traveling 
to  Scotland,  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Prussia.3  While  on  this  trip  his 
interest  in  numismatics  was  awakened  by  a  visit 
to  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  in  Vien¬ 
na.  Robert  excitedly  wrote  to  his  brother: 

The  Cabinet  of  Medals  is  extremely 
valuable,  and  contains  gold  medals  of  a 
size  I  had  no  conception  of— one  of  them 
is  worth  intrinsically  it  is  said  1,500  guineas. 


There  were  several  of  150  to  300  ducats 
value,  but  the  large  one  just  mentioned 
weighs  twelve  pounds.4 

In  fact,  Gilmor  probably  began  gathering  his 
coin  collection  on  this  trip,  for  shortly  before  he 
returned  he  wrote  his  brother:  "The  materials  I 
have  collected  both  for  the  improvement  of  art 
and  science  will  I  trust  be  a  rich  fund  for  my 
friends  as  well  as  myself  to  draw  pleasure  and  in¬ 
struction  from."5 

Gilmor  returned  to  America  with  his  tastes 
formed,  and  with  the  means  to  satisfy  them.  He 
turned  first  to  art,  where  he  already  had  the 
nucleus  of  a  collection,  having  purchased  several 
paintings  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  Landscapes 
were  his  special  passion.  He  commissioned  so 
many  of  them  that  one  scholar  concluded  that  he 
was  "probably  America's  most  prominent  patron 
of  landscape  painting  during  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  19th  century."6  By  the  time  of  his 
death,  Gilmor's  art  collection  was  reputed  to  be 
America's  finest.  More  than  that,  it  was  a  school. 
Gilmor  opened  it  up  to  budding  artists  for  study, 
and  Horatio  Greenough,  among  others,  took  his 
early  training  at  Gilmor's  home. 

Gilmor  soon  reached  a  position  of  equal  prom¬ 
inence  in  the  field  of  autograph  collecting.  The 
1820s  was  the  watershed  decade  for  this  hobby. 
James  Monroe,  "the  last  of  the  cocked  hats,"  was 
in  the  White  House.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
made  his  triumphal  return  visit  in  1824.  In  1826 
came  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  extraordinary  confluence 
of  the  deaths  of  ex-Presidents  Jefferson  and  Adams 
on  July  4.  The  revolutionary  generation  was  pass¬ 
ing,  and  everyone,  it  seemed,  wanted  to  preserve 
its  relics— and  so  began  the  craze  for  autographs. 
No  one  indulged  in  this  mania  more  than  Robert 
Gilmor,  Jr.  By  1832,  he  had  published  a  catalogue 
of  his  holdings  which  enumerated  1,244 
autographs  (624  of  which  were  American).  A 
second  catalogue,  issued  in  1841,  listed  approx¬ 
imately  1,700  "foreign"  autographs  alone.8  In 
1845  he  became  the  second  collector  to  complete 
a  set  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.9  It  is  small  wonder  that  a  con¬ 
temporary  author  rated  the  Gilmor  collection  as 
one  of  the  three  most  valuable  in  America.’0 

Even  as  he  was  accumulating  art  and 
autographs,  Robert  was  gathering  a  numismatic 
collection.  In  1821  we  find  him  writing  a  "Mr. 
Bogard"  in  New  York  on  matters  numismatic.” 
Gilmor  wrote  that  he  had  received  a  box  of 
medals  that  "Bogard"  had  picked  up  for  him  at 
the  New  York  Customs  House,  but  complained 
that  one  gold  medal  was  missing.  "Presuming  you 
were  present  when  the  box  was  opened,"  wrote 
Gilmor,  "your  testimony  to  the  (manufacturer?) 
will  enable  me  to  claim  of  him  a  deduction  of 
the. ..cost  of  one  of  these  medals,  11  guineas.”’2 
If  only  one  of  the  medals  cost  eleven  guineas, 
Gilmore  was  spending  a  considerable  sum  on  his 


numismatic  collection,  according  to  the  standards 
of  the  time. 

By  that  same  year,  Robert  had  managed  to.form 
a  connection  at  the  United  States  Mint  who  would 
help  him  build  his  coin  collection  for  the  next  two 
decades.  1821  also  happened  to  mark  the  50th 
wedding  anniversary  of  Robert,  Jr.'s  parents, 
Robert,  Sr.  and  Louisa. 

Robert,  Jr.  was  by  now  one  of  the  leading 
businessmen  in  America,  and  he  apparently  took 
a  short  trip  to  Washington  to  use  his  influence  on 
Mint  Director  Robert  Patterson  and  Chief  Coiner 
Adam  Eckfeldt.  Gilmor  wanted  something  very 
special  to  honor  his  parent's  golden  wedding  an¬ 
niversary,  and  he  got  it:  the  second  private  medal 
struck  by  the  United  States  Mint.’3  The  first  had 
honored  the  great  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  now  the  second 
would  commemorate  the  conjugal  bliss  of 
Robert's  parents.  The  medal  itself,  which  features 
busts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilmor  on  the  obverse  and 
a  putto  on  the  reverse,  is  not  particularly  outstand¬ 
ing  as  a  work  of  art,  but  it  is  important  as  a  piece 
of  evidence,  for  it  clearly  proves  a  connection 
between  the  Baltimore  collector  and  the  top 
echelons  of  the  Mint.  Anyone  with  enough  "pull" 
to  have  a  private  medal  struck  at  the  Mint  would 
also  have  the  potential  to  persuade  the  chief 
coiner  to  surreptitiously  recoin  his  desiderata.  As 
we  shall  see,  Robert  was  actively  engaging  in  such 
activities  before  1841. 

Even  as  Robert  was  taking  part  in  these 
shenanigans,  a  group  of  men  in  Washington  was 
casting  covetous  glances  at  his  collections.  Who 
these  men  were,  and  what  they  were  doing, 
makes  a  fascinating  story.  The  tale  begins,  oddly 
enough  with  a  Briton  in  Genoa.  James  Smithson, 
the  wealthy  but  illegitimate  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  died  in  Genoa  in  1829.  The 
curious  terms  of  his  will  provided  for  the  establish¬ 
ment,  at  Washington,  D.C.,  of  the  "Smithsonian 
Institution,"  for  the  "increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men."  The  American  Congress 
was  bewildered  by  this  unexpected  bequest. 
Ought  it  to  be  accepted  at  all?  Would  not  accep¬ 
tance  of  foreign  charity  besmirch  our  pride  as  a 
sovereign  nation?  Such  objections  were  over¬ 
come,  but,  then,  what  sort  of  institution  was  the 
Smithsonian  to  be?  A  national  university?  A  school 
of  agriculture?  A  museum?  A  library?  An  obser¬ 
vatory?  A  research  institution?  The  debate  dragged 
on  for  years. 

As  the  rhetorical  fireworks  continued,  Joel 
Roberts  Poinsett  (1799-1851),  the  sitting  Secretary 
of  War,  quietly,  almost  deviously,  entered  the  fray. 
Poinsett's  plan  was  simple;  he  would  found  an 
organization  called  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Promotion  of  Science,  create  a  huge  museum 
under  its  care,  and  then  present  it  to  Congress  as 
a  fait  accompli.  Congress  would  then  hand  over 
the  Smithson  bequest  to  the  National  Institute,  and 
the  issue  would  be  settled.  By  May  of  1 840  a  con- 
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stitution  for  the  National  Institute  had  been  writ¬ 
ten,  and  within  a  year  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment's  National  Cabinet  of  Curiosities  and  the 
specimens  from  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Southern  Pacific  were  under  the 
Institute's  care.14  Congress,  however,  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  award  the  Smithson  bequest  to  the 
National  Institute. 

To  help  Congress  make  up  its  mind,  Poinsett 
determined  to  enroll  prominent  patrons  from  all 
over  the  country.  Accordingly,  around  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  1840,  Gilmor  was  offered  a  corresponding 
membership  in  the  National  Institute.  He  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  his  reply,  saying,  "It  will  afford  me 
much  pleasure  to  render  any  service  in  my  power 
to  so  valuable  an  Institution,  and  one  so  long 
wanted  in  this  country  as  a  nucleus  of  an  immense 
National  Collection  or  Museum..."'5  But  Poinsett 
hoped  for  more  than  a  general  expression  of  sup¬ 
port;  he  wanted  donations  of  money  and  material. 
So,  early  in  1841,  he  tried  again,  sending  a  copy 
of  the  Institute's  Proceedings  to  Gilmor.  The 
Baltimore  collector's  reply  to  Poinsett  is  dated 
April  14,  1841.  It  is  a  remarkably  candid  letter, 
one  which  sheds  much  light  on  the  state  of 
numismatics  in  the  1840s  and  which  also  details 
a  few  of  the  Mint's  clandestine  activities. 

After  a  page  and  one-half  of  general  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Poinsett,  Gilmor  got  down  to  brass  tacks: 
One  result,  good  it  may  be  thought,  issues 
from  the  perusal  of  the  "Proceedings"  I 
have  just  received,  and  that  is  that  it  in¬ 
duces  me  to  suggest  to  the  Society  the 
forming  without  delay  of  [as]  complete  a 
collection  of  the  coinage  of  the  Mint,  and 
the  earlier  one  [sic]  of  [the]  several  states, 
as  a[n]  [interesting?]  part  of  its  historical 
department.16 

Several  significant  facts  emerge  from  this  brief 
passage.  First,  Gilmor  obviously  recognized  the 
historical  importance  of  both  colonial  and  United 
States  Mint  coinage.  Second,  his  interests 
transcended  those  of  a  mere  curio  collector,  for 
he  advocated  a  systematic  collection  of  coinage 
for  historical  purposes.  Finally,  he  clearly  felt  a 
sense  of  urgency  in  recommending  that  the  work 
begin  immediately.  Gilmor  continued: 

I  believe  no  other  person  but  myself  ever 
thought  of  making  such  a  one,  which  I 
began  many  years  ago  and  have  collected 
every  gold,  silver  and  copper  coin  issued 
from  the  Mint,  which  was  to  be  had,  but 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  could  more  easi¬ 
ly  make  a  complete  collection  of  Greek 
and  Roman  coins  than  American,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  recent  establishment  of 
the  mint— with  all  my  industry  and 
perseverance,  I  am  yet  deficient  in  seven 
gold  coins  (an  eagle  of  1802  among  them), 

10  silver  ones  and  three  copper[.]  Hence 
my  expression  above,  "without  delay."  So 
many  of  our  gold  and  silver  coins  have 
been  banished  [from]  the  country  by  the 
balance  of  trade,  that  sometimes  a  whole 
years  [sic]  coinage  of  half  dollars 
disappears. 

Gilmor's  first  statement  is  ambiguous.  Was  he 
unaware  of  the  collecting  activities  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  Joseph  Mickley  and  Matthew  Stickney, 
or  did  he  feel  that  they  were  not  collecting 
systematically?18  Equally  unclear  is  his  statement 
that  he  began  collecting  "many  years  ago."  Did 
he  begin  on  his  return  from  Europe  in  1801,  or 
was  it  later?  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
collecting  American  coinage  was  a  difficult  task, 
for  the  early  issues  were  elusive,  even  in  1841. 
Imagine  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  for 
Gilmor,  with  no  dealers,  no  reference  books,  and 
practically  no  auctions  on  which  to  rely!  The  bulk 


of  his  prizes  must  have  been  plucked  from  cir¬ 
culation  as  they  came  over  the  counter  at  Robert 
Gilmor  &  Sons.  Even  worse,  as  he  observed  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  American  gold  and  silver  coins 
were  worth  a  premium  if  converted  into  bullion, 
so  thousands  of  desirable  specimens  were  annual¬ 
ly  disappearing  into  the  melting  pot.  Yet,  despite 
these  handicaps,  Gilmor  had  assembled  a  set  of 
United  States  coinage  by  date  that  was  nearly 
complete!  He  had  undoubtedly  paid  no  attention 
to  mintmarks;  no  one  did,  until  Augustus  Heaton 
called  attention  to  them  more  than  50  years 
later.19  The  lack  of  reference  books  certainly 
plagued  Gilmor,  for  he  was  searching  for  "an 
eagle  of  1 802,"  which  never  existed!  It  is  tantaliz¬ 
ing  to  speculate  about  the  gaps  in  the  Gilmor 
cabinet.  Was  he  missing  the  1815  and  1822  half 
eagles?  The  1802  half  dime?  The  1799  cent?  Or 
was  there  a  "common"  issue  or  two  that  proved 
elusive? 

Our  pioneer  numismatist  had  much  more  to  say 
on  the  subject: 

The  Mint  has  aided  me  considerably,  and 
has  even  provided  my  desiderata  from  the 
old  dies,  when  I  require  it— Mr.  Eckfeldt 
of  the  Mint  has  been  of  great  service  to  me, 
and  was  stimulated  by  my  attempt  to  com¬ 
mence  one  for  the  Mint  itself,  which  realy 
[sic]  ought  not  to  be  without  a  specimen 
of  every  one  of  its  coins— by  timely  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  whoever  has  charge  of 
the  Department  may  soon  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  towards  obtaining  those 
in  circulation,  but  no  time  should  be  lost, 
as  the  old  gold  coin  is  gradually  disappear¬ 
ing  by  being  coined  into  the  new.  The  Mint 
would  no  doubt  aid  you  in  this,  and  coin 
your  deficiencies. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  let¬ 
ter.  For  one  thing,  Gilmor  claimed  to  be  the  father 
of  the  Mint  Cabinet,  now  the  National  Numismatic 
Collection  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  We 
probably  will  never  know  if  Gilmor  really  did  in¬ 
spire  Eckfeldt  and  DuBois  to  begin  the  collection; 
if  so,  he  has  never  received  the  proper  credit.21 
However,  there  is  one  verifiable  bombshell  in  this 
passage.  Never  before  have  we  found  contem¬ 
porary  proof  that  the  Mint  was  striking  fancy 
pieces  for  collectors.  But  here,  Gilmor  quite 
casually  mentions  that  the  Mint  had  "provided 
my  desiderata  from  the  old  dies,  when  I  require 
it."  And  he  even  named  the  provider:  Adam 
Eckfeldt,  the  aged  former  chief  coiner.  This  seems 
highly  plausible.  Gilmor  had  had  connections  at 
the  Mint  at  least  since  1821,  and  he  undoubtedly 
knew  Eckfeldt  well.  Moreover,  there  was  a  neat 
coincidence,  for  Gilmor  was  building  his  collec¬ 
tion  while  Eckfeldt  and  DuBois  were  assembling 
the  Mint  Cabinet.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  if  the  Mint  were  to  recoin  certain  rarities 
and  trade  them  to  Gilmor  for  his  duplicates.  Thus 
Gilmor  and  Eckfeldt  had  a  symbiotic,  if  somewhat 
underhanded,  relationship. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
Gilmor's  "admissions"  with  regard  to  coining 
were  not  a  confession  to  wrongdoing.  They  were 
made,  quite  openly,  to  a  man  who  only  a  month 
before  had  been  the  Secretary  of  War— along  with 
the  recommendation  that  he  follow  the  same 
practice!  Clearly  Gilmor  felt  that  in  recoining, 
neither  the  Mint  nor  the  collector  was  doing 
anything  wrong.  The  stigma  of  impropriety  that 
later  generations  would  apply  to  recoining  did  not 
exist  in  1841.  In  its  place  was  a  serene  confidence 
that  "the  Mint  would  no  doubt. ..coin  your 
deficiencies." 

Gilmor  had  a  final  recommendation  for  Poinsett: 
P.S.  Would  it  not  also  be  worthwhile  to 
make  a  collection  of  the  old  Continental 
money— (paper  I  mean)— It  has  lessons 


historical,  and  so  far  interesting,  besides 
having  in  many  cases  the  autographs  of 
many  of  our  patriots— 

The  autograph  collector  in  Gilmor  was  speak 
ing  here.  Paper  money  was  a  natural  complement 
to  coined  money,  and  even  more  interesting 
when  treated  as  an  autograph-bearing  document 
as  well.  Surprisingly,  however,  Gilmor  does  not 
seem  to  have  formed  such  a  collection  himself. 

Gilmor's  suggestions  to  Poinsett  unfortunately 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  National  Institute  did  col¬ 
lect  a  few  coins,  but  only  haphazardly.  In  the 
meantime,  Poinsett's  efforts  to  capture  the 
Smithson  endowment  failed,  and  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  went  into  a  prolonged  decline,  finally  ex¬ 
piring  in  1862.  It  was  then  completely  absorbed 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Ironically,  although 
Gilmor's  idea  of  a  numismatic  collection  for  the 
National  Institute  never  came  to  pass,  the  Smithso¬ 
nian,  by  combining  the  contents  of  the  National 
Institute  and  the  Mint  Cabinet,  established  the  Na¬ 
tional  Numismatic  Collection,  which  may  well  in¬ 
clude  some  pieces  which  once  belonged  to 
Gilmor. 

Gilmor's  letter  to  Poinsett  makes  it  clear  that  he 
was  still  in  possession  of  his  numismatic  collec¬ 
tion  in  1841,  a  point  which  was  previously 
unclear.  Moreover,  Gilmor  was  also  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  greatest  prizes  in  all  of  American 
numismatics,  the  legendary  Brasher  doubloon.24 
Just  how  he  came  to  own  it  is  unclear,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  the  doubloon  may  have  been  redeemed 
at  the  Mint  as  bullion,  during  the  1830s,  where 
it  was  saved  by  Eckfeldt  or  DuBois,  and  then  sold 
or  traded  to  Gilmor.  This  is  a  more  plausible  ex¬ 
planation  than  one  which  suggests  that  it  was 
cashed  in  at  a  bank  or  used  for  payment  at  Robert 
Gilmor  &  Sons.  At  any  rate,  the  doubloon  was  in 
the  Gilmor  cabinet  by  1840,  for  in  that  year 
another  pioneer  numismatist,  William  G.  Stearns 
of  Boston,  described  it  in  a  letter  to  a  "Dr. 
Bowditch"  in  England.  The  letter  is  dated  March 
18,  1840,  and  in  it,  Stearns  has  this  to  say  about 
the  Brasher: 

There  is  also  a  gold  coin  of  New  York,  of 
the  value  of  about  $10,  but  I  know  nothing 
of  the  place  of  its  coinage,  or  its  history. 
Obverse,  the  arms  of  New  York.  Reverse, 
the  arms  of  the  United  States.  The  only 
specimen  within  my  knowledge,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Gilmor  of  Baltimore.  I 
have  not  seen  the  coin,  and  do  not  even 
know  its  date.25 

As  of  this  writing,  Stearns'  letter  provides  the 
earliest  documented  case  of  a  Brasher  doubloon 
being  held  by  a  private  collector.  Thanks  to  the 
enterprising  research  of  Carl  W.A.  Carlson,  we 
now  know  the  pedigree  for  this  coin  from  Gilmor 
to  the  present  owner,  and  what  a  pedigree  it  is! 
The  Gilmor  Brasher  has  been  handled  by  such 
great  dealers  as  Lyman  Low  and  B.  Max  Mehl,  and 
has  graced  the  cabinets  of  such  notable  collec¬ 
tors  as  Robert  Coulton  Davis,  James  Ten  Eyck,  and 
eventually  the  immortal  Virgil  Brand.  Its  last  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  marketplace  was  as  Lot  No.  1 433 
in  Auction  '79,  where  the  piece  realized 
$435, 000. 00.26 

Of  the  hundreds  of  coins  that  once  comprised 
Robert  Gilmor,  Jr.'s  cabinet,  this  is  the  only  one 
we  can  trace  to  his  ownership  with  confidence. 
That  it  was  once  a  massive  accumulation  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  addition  to  his  enumeration 
of  the  collection  of  his  letter  to  Poinsett,  Gilmor 
left  behind  a  ledger  of  what  he  called  his  "Pic¬ 
tures,  Statues,  and  Medals  Account.”  There  were 
two  columns,  one  headed  "Amount,"  for  the  sum 
actually  spent  on  his  collection,  and  the  other 
headed  "Actual  Value”  presumably,  an  estimate 
of  what  the  collections  would  realize  at  auction. 
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At  the  height  of  hi*,  activities,  in  1841,  he  lists  an 
Amount  ot  $27,602.00  and  an  Actual  Value'' 
ot  $20.000.00.:’  It  accurate,  these  figures  suggest 
enormous  collections  in  the  fields  of  art  and 
numismatics;  autographs  being  in  a  separate  ac¬ 
count  Truly,  Robert  Cilmor,  Jr.  was  one  of  the 
foremost  collectors  of  his  generation. 

The  Cilmor  collection,  one  of  the  earliest 
systematic  accumulations  of  American  coinage, 
is  now  thoroughly  dispersed.  Of  the  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands  of  coins  that  comprised  it,  we 
can  trace  only  one,  the  "Ten  Eyck-Brand"  Brasher 
doubloon.  What  happened  to  the  rest? 

A  partial  answer  is  found  in  Emmanuel  Joseph 
Attinelli's  classic  work,  Numisgraphics,  a 
bibliography  of  American  numismatic  auction 
catalogues  before  1876.  Attinelli  lists  a  sale  of 
paintings,  statuary,  and  engravings  from  Gilmor's 
art  collection,  dated  March  8,  1849,  in  which  of¬ 
fering  No.  143  was  a  “Lot  of  Creek  and  Roman 
Coins."-8  Attinelli  added  parenthetically; 

This  gentleman  had  at  one  time  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  collections  of  his  day, 
which  he  disposed  of  at  a  private  sale. 
“From  the  Gilmor  Collection"  was  a 
recommendation,  which  immediately  gave 
high  character  to  a  coin  or  medal.29 

Was  there  a  catalogue  issued  for  this  private 
sale?  Attinelli  was  unaware  of  one,  and  the  author 
has  been  unable  to  find  one.  Hence  the  exact  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Gilmor  collection  may  remain  forever 
a  mystery.  The  date  of  the  sale  may  be  at  least 
reduced  to  a  range.  Gilmor  still  owned  his  coins 
when  he  wrote  to  Poinsett  in  1841,  but  Attinelli 
says  he  sold  them  before  his  death  in  1848.  It  may 
be  possible  to  refine  the  date  further,  for  in  his 
ledgers,  the  "Actual  Value"  of  his  Pictures, 
Statues,  and  Medals  dips  from  $20,000.00  in  1841 
to  $15,000.00  in  1842  to  $10,000.00  in  1843. 
Therefore  it  is  likely  that  the  coin  sale  was  held 
between  1841  and  1843. 30 

Where  did  the  coins  go?  It  seems  reasonable 
to  speculate  that  the  Mint  might  have  filled  some 
gaps  in  its  collection  at  the  Gilmor  sale.  Another 
likely  buyer  was  Robert's  good  friend,  Mendes  I. 
Cohen  (1796-1879),  a  Baltimore  banker  and 
numismatist  of  renown.  It  is  possible  that  Cohen 
bought  several  of  Gilmor's  coins.  However,  he 
probably  did  not  purchase  the  Gilmor  collection 
en  block,  for  the  1875  auction  of  the  Cohen  col¬ 
lection,  catalogued  by  Edward  Cogan,  was  not 
nearly  as  complete  as  the  Gilmor  collection  in 
United  States  issues.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  any  significant  number  of  the  coins  went  to 
the  National  Institute,  for  the  Institute  held  only 
70  United  States  coins  and  160  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  pieces.31 

We  do  know  what  became  of  Gilmor's  Brasher 
doubloon.  That  passed,  apparently  through  in¬ 
heritance,  to  Robert's  nephew  Harry  Gilmor 
(1838-1883).  Although  it  cannot  be  proved  con¬ 
clusively,  it  seems  very  likely  that  Lyman  Low  pur¬ 
chased  the  Brasher  from  Harry's  heirs;  at  any  rate, 
the  doubloon  appeared  as  Lot  524  in  Low's  June 
27,  1886  sale  of  the  John  T.  Raymond  Col¬ 
lection.32  If,  as  seems  very  likely,  Low  purchas¬ 
ed  the  Brasher  from  Harry's  heirs,  he  may  have 
purchased  other  “heirloom"  coins  inherited  from 
Robert,  Jr.  as  well.  This  much  can  be 
reconstructed;  the  full  story  is  probably  lost 
forever. 

One  thing,  however,  can  be  indisputably  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  existing  evidence:  it  is  time  for 
the  name  of  Robert  Gilmor,  Jr.  to  be  elevated  to 
the  front  rank  of  antebellum  collectors,  along  with 
M*  kley  and  Stickney.  It  is  to  these  pioneers  that 
we  owe  gratitude  for  saving  countless  coins  from 


the  melting  pot,  for  gathering  pieces  that  would 
pass  from  sale  to  sale,  collection  to  collection, 
down  through  the  generations.  Perhaps  that  well- 
worn  piece  filling  a  hole  in  your  album  once 
served  a  similar  function  in  Robert  Gilmor,  Jr.'s 
cabinet.  Add  to  such  tantalizing  musings  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  pieces  were  missing,  which  were 
struck  surreptitiously  at  the  Mint  and  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  story  remains  unknown,  and  Gilmor's 
history  becomes  mesmerizing  as  well  as  impor¬ 
tant,  a  riddle  that  will  always  fascinate  because 
it  will  never  be  completely  solved. 
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member  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society 
and  an  early  numismatist  in  New  York.  Bogert 
was  for  a  time  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Coins  and  Medals  of  the  New-York 
Historical  Society.  See  Minutes  of  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society,  August  12,  1817  and 
June  9,  1818,  at  the  New-York  Historical 
Society. 

,2Robert  Gilmor,  Jr.  to  “Mr.  Bogard"  August  9, 
1821.  Misc.  Mss.— Gilmor,  New-York 
Historical  Society.  If  "Mr.  Bogard"  was  indeed 
John  Bogert,  the  mystery  of  the  missing  medal 
may  be  explicable.  On  February  19,  1822 
Bogert  resigned  from  the  New-York  Historical 
Society.  He  had  in  fact  been  asked  to  resign 
because  an  investigative  committee  found  he 
had  coins  stolen  from  the  Society's  cabinet. 


Perhaps  Robert  Gilmor,  Jr.  was  another  of  his 
victims.  See  New-York  Historical  Society 
Minutes,  August  14,  1821;  November  13, 
1821;  December  11,  1821,  and  February  19, 
1822. 

1  'The  author  is  indebted  to  Carl  W.  A.  Carlson 
for  information  relating  to  the  Gilmor  anniver¬ 
sary  medal.  See  Carlson,  “Brasher  Doubloon 
Research  Revealing,"  Coin  World  Vol.  23 
(August  25,  1982),  pp.  1,  28,  54  and  59.  The 
Gilmor  anniversary  medal  itself  is  fairly  rare; 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  surviving 
specimens  is  50  to  75  examples. 

l4The  United  States  government  owned  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  objects  it  had  acquired  from  various 
sources,  including  gifts  from  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  spoils  of  war,  which  was  known  as 
the  National  Cabinet  of  Curiosities.  The 
government  also  held  a  massive  collection  of 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  South  Pacific  and 
other  maritime  areas,  which  had  been  col¬ 
lected  by  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedi¬ 
tion,  a  naval  squadron  which  had  circum¬ 
navigated  the  globe  from  1838  to  1842  on  a 
voyage  of  scientific  discovery. 

,5Robert  Gilmor,  Jr.  to  Francis  Markoe,  Jr., 
September  28,  1840.  Record  Unit  7058,  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  Records,  Box  2,  Smithsonian 
Institution  Archives. 

,6Robert  Gilmor,  Jr.  to  Joel  Roberts  Poinsett,  April 
14,  1841.  Joel  Roberts  Poinsett  Papers, 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  his 
many  other  accomplishments,  Poinsett  is 
credited  with  introducing  the  poinsettia  to 
America,  hence  it  was  named  in  his  honor. 

1 7I  bid . 

,8The  Pennsylvanian  Joseph  J.  Mickley 
(1799-1878),  was  among  the  earliest  serious 
numismatists  in  America.  Mickley  began 
collecting  coins  in  1816  by  forming  a  date  run 
of  large  cents.  A  burglary  in  1867  made  him 
decide  to  dispose  of  the  balance  of  his  collec¬ 
tion,  which  he  did  on  October  28,  1867,  in 
a  sale  catalogued  by  W.  Elliot  Woodward.  The 
auction  realized  $13,308.07,  an  enormous 
sum  for  a  coin  sale  at  that  time.  Matthew 
Stickney  (1805-1894)  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
began  collecting  coins  around  the  year  1819. 
Among  his  other  accomplishments,  he  was  the 
first  private  collector  to  own  an  1804  silver 
dollar.  Stickney's  magnificent  collection  was 
auctioned  in  Philadelphia  on  June  25-29,  1907 
by  Henry  Chapman.  See  Q.  David  Bowers' 
The  History  of  United  States  Coinage  as  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  Carrett  Collection  (Los 
Angeles:  Bowers  &  Ruddy  Galleries,  Inc., 
1979),  pp.  13-14  and  149-50;  Emmanuel  J.  At¬ 
tinelli,  Numisgraphics,  or  a  List  of  Catalogues 
in  Which  Occur  Coins  or  Medals,  Which  Have 
Been  Sold  by  Auction  in  the  United  States  (New 
York:  1876),  Reprint  ed.,  A  Bibliography  of 
Numismatic  Auction  Catalogues,  1828-1875 
(Lawrence,  Mass.:  Quarterman  Publications, 
Inc.,  1976),  pp.  48-49;  Eric  P.  Newman  and 
Kenneth  Bressett,  The  Fantastic  1804  Silver 
Dollar  (Racine:  Whitman  Publishing  Company, 
1962),  pp.  71-72. 

,9Augustus  Heaton  (1844-1930),  an  artist,  poet, 
architect  and  numismatist,  authored  a  slim 
volume  entitled  A  Treatise  on  the  Coinage  of 
the  United  States  Branch  Mints  in  1893.  This 
little  book  had  a  big  effect,  for  soon 
numismatists  were  avidly  collecting  branch 
mint  pieces  they  had  formerly  ignored.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  summary  of  "Heaton's  Mint  Marks" 
can  be  found  in  Bowers'  The  History  of  United 
States  Coinage,  pp.  49-52. 
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20Gilmor  to  Poinsett,  April  14,  1841,  previously 
cited. 

21Adam  Eckfeldt  (1769-1852)  began  his  long 
association  with  the  United  States  Mint  in 
1792.  As  Chief  Coiner  from  1814  to  1839, 
Eckfeldt  was  perfectly  capable  of  striking 
delicacies  for  Cilmor.  Even  after  his  retirement 
in  1839,  Eckfeldt  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the 
Mint,  offering  advice  and  even  occasional 
volunteer  labor.  Eckfeldt  saved  the  first  coins 
for  the  Mint  Cabinet,  then  turned  that  duty 
over  to  William  E.  DuBois  (1810-1881 ),  who 
held  a  series  of  posts  at  the  Mint  beginning  in 
1833.  DuBois  eventually  became  Assayer. 

22Gilmor  to  Poinsett,  April  14,  1841,  previously 
cited. 

23Carl  W.  A.  Carlson,  in  his  previously-cited  Coin 
World  article,  says  that  by  1840  it  is  probable 
that  Robert  Gilmor,  Jr.'s  coin  collection  was 
in  the  possession  of  his  son,  also  named 
Robert.  This  is  erroneous  on  two  counts.  First, 
as  we  have  seen,  Robert,  Jr.  was  still  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  coins  in  1841,  and  second,  Robert, 
Jr.  and  his  wife  were  childless.  The  third  Robert 
Gilmor  (1808-1875),  whom  Carlson  mentions 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Jr.'s  brother  William  (ca. 
1775-1829),  thus  was  Robert,  Jr.'s  nephew.  See 
Carlson,  "Brasher  Doubloon  Research,"  p.  28, 


and  "Gilmor  Family  Genealogy,"  Ms.  No.  387, 
Box  2,  Robert  Gilmor  Papers,  Maryland 
Historical  Society. 

24The  discussion  that  follows  owes  much  to  the 
pioneering  research  of  Carl  W.  A.  Carlson, 
who  meticulously  pieced  together  the  story  of 
Gilmor's  Brasher  and  its  pedigree.  See 
"Brasher  Doubloon  Research,"  p.  28  and  p. 
54  for  the  full  story. 

25William  G.  Stearns  to  "Dr.  Bowditch,"  March 
18,  1840.  Printed  in  The  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics  7  (October,  1872),  p.  36.  Stearns' 
collection,  much  added  to  by  his  successors, 
was  sold  by  Mayflower  Coin  Auctions  in  1965. 

26See  Carlson,  "Brasher  Doubloon  Research,"  p. 
28  for  the  complete  pedigree. 

2  Robert  Gilmor,  Jr.  "Private  Memoranda 
Relating  to  the  Affairs  of  Robert  Gilmor,"  Ms. 
Box  1,  Robert  Gilmor  Papers,  Maryland 
Historical  Society. 

-8Attinelli,  A  Bibliography  of  Numismatic  Auction 
Catalogues,  p.  8. 

29lbid. 

30Robert  Gilmor,  Jr.  "Private  Memoranda" 
previously  cited. 

31Vladimir  Clai n-Stefa nell i.  History  of  the  Na¬ 


tional  Numismatic  Collections,  Contributions 
from  the  Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
Paper  31  (Washington,  D.C.:  Smithsonian  In 
stitution,  1970),  p.  67.  According  to  Stefanelli, 
there  were  1,810  medieval  and  modern 
bronze  and  silver  coins,  but  853  of  them  pro¬ 
bably  came  from  a  donor  other  than  Gilmor 

32See  Carlson,  "Brasher  Doubloon  Research,"  p. 
28  and  p.  54. 
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SHOPPING  SPREE  CONTEST! 

Now  and  then  we  have  offered  contests  for  Rare 
Coin  Review  readers.  The  contest  this  issue  is  a 
nifty  one,  and  we  hope  you  will  enter!  All  you 
have  to  do  for  a  chance  to  win  is  to  address  a 
postcard  or  an  index  card  (do  not  use  your  order 
blank,  but  enter  separately)  to  Tom  Becker,  with 
your  name  and  address  on  one  side  and  the  words 
"Shopping  Spree  Contest"  on  the  other.  On  or 
about  January  15,  1986,  Tom  or  someone  in  our 
Order  Department  will  close  their  eyes,  reach  into 
the  entries,  and  extract  at  random  the  winning 
card.  Oh  yes,  we  should  tell  you  what  you  will 
win  if  you  are  lucky:  you  will  receive  a  $500 
"Shopping  Spree  Coupon."  This  will  entitle  you 
to  $500  worth  of  FREE  numismatic  items  anytime 
during  the  next  year!  Actually,  you  will  receive 
two  coupons.  The  first  will  entitle  you  up  to  $250 
worth  of  rare  coins,  paper  money,  or  other  items 
of  your  choice  from  our  Rare  Coin  Review,  while 
the  second  coupon  will  be  for  another  $250  and 
will  entitle  you  to  $250  worth  of  numismatic  books 
from  our  Rare  Coin  Review.  So,  there  you  have 
it,  a  total  of  $500!  You  don't  have  to  buy  anything, 
and  there  is  no  obligation  of  any  kind  when  you 
enter.  Contests  such  as  this  are  fun,  and  someone 
reading  this  will  be  a  winner. 

To  broaden  your  chances  of  winning,  the  next 
10  cards  drawn  will  each  get  a  $35  subscription 
to  our  continuing  publications.  If  you  already 
subscribe,  then  we  will  extend  your  subscription 
for  this  additional  amount,  so,  send  Tom  your  card 
today!  D 


COIN  QUIZ 

Name  That  Coin!  d.  1863  Civil  War  token 


From  the  clues  given,  see  how  many  of  the 
following  coins  you  can  identify.  Score  half  or 
more  right,  and  you  are  doing  fine.  Eight  or  more 
puts  you  in  the  top  rank  of  knowledgeable 
numismatists! 

1.  Although  this  Lincoln  cent  does  not  have  the 
lowest  mintage  of  the  series,  in  Uncirculated  con¬ 
dition  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  obtain, 
because  by  the  time  it  was  issued  Lincoln  cents 
were  no  longer  a  novelty. 

a.  1 909- S  V.D.B. 

b.  1914-D 

c.  1929 

d.  1939-D 

2.  Was  the  preceding  one  too  easy?  Okay,  here's 
a  toughie:  J.  Cochran,  a  bell  founder,  is  best 
remembered  by  numismatists  today  for  his: 

a.  Token  dated  1844 

b.  Die  engraving  work  at  the  New  Orleans  Mint 

c.  Civil  War  token 

d.  Coining  press  invention 

3.  If  some  rich  uncle  gave  you  your  choice  of  one 
of  the  following  MS-65  Morgan  silver  dollars  as 
a  gift,  which  financially  would  be  the  best  to  pick? 

a.  1878-CC 

b.  1884-CC 

c.  1893-CC 

d.  1903-0 

4.  Which  one  of  the  following  coins  has  a  lettered 
edge? 

a.  1853  large  cent 

b.  1803  half  cent 

c.  1892  Columbian  naif  dollar 

d.  1908  double  eagle 

5.  With  a  book  written  by  Al  C.  Overton  in  your 
hand,  which  one  of  the  following  coins  could  be 
attributed  to  die  variety? 

a.  1803  silver  dollar 

b.  1796  large  cent 

c.  1794  half  dollar 


6.  Just  24  of  these  were  reported  coined.  Dave 
Bowers  made  headlines  back  in  1961  when  he 
paid  a  record-breaking  $1 3,000  for  the  example 
at  the  Hydeman  Collection  Sale. 

a.  1894-S  dime 

b.  1876-CC  20-cent  piece 

c.  1838-0  half  dollar 

d.  1804  silver  dollar 

7.  Seth  Huntingdon  designed  this  coin,  which 
became  popular  with  collectors  and  the  public 
alike. 

a.  1946  Iowa  half  dollar 

b.  1776-1976  bicentennial  half  dollar 

c.  1982  Washington  half  dollar 

d.  1948  Franklin  half  dollar 

8.  If  a  client  said  he  was  looking  for  pieces  with 
"full  split  bands,"  Tom  Becker,  our  senior 
numismatist,  would  know  that  he  was  referring  to: 

a.  Morgan  dollars 

b.  Franklin  half  dollars 

c.  Liberty  nickels 

d.  Mercury  dimes 

9.  Although  mint  reports  indicate  that  700  of  these 
were  struck,  not  a  single  specimen  has  ever  turn¬ 
ed  up,  thus  providing  the  potential  for  a  great 
treasure  should  one  someday  surface. 

a.  1842  Small  Date  quarter  dollar 

b.  1933  double  eagle 

c.  1873-S  Liberty  Seated  dollar 

d.  1815  large  cent 

10.  Among  Peace-type  silver  dollars,  the  issue 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  important  key  date 

is: 

a.  1921 

b.  1922-D 

c.  1927 

d.  1934-S 

How  well  did  you  do?  Match  your  answers  with 
these:  1-b,  2-a,  3-c,  4-d,  5-c,  6-a,  7-b,  8-d,  9-c,  and 
10-d. 
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"Paper  Coins" 


The  other  day  Ray  Merena  showed  your  editor 
an  interesting  coin— a  1921  Alabama  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  accompanied  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate  issued  by  the  ANA  Grading  Service,  such 
certificate  proclaiming  the  coin  to  be  MS-63/63. 
That  is,  the  obverse  was  MS-63  and  the  reverse 
also  was  MS-63.  The  only  problem  was  that  Ray 
thought  the  coin  was  AU-50! 

As  a  test,  the  coin  was  shown  to  Bob  Rubel, 
Tom  Becker,  and  your  editor— and  each  was 
asked  to  assign  a  grade  to  it.  The  consensus  was 
that  the  coin  was  an  AU-50,  with  individual  opin¬ 
ions  being  AU-50,  AU-50,  AU-50,  and  AU-55.  The 
coin  was  then  returned  to  its  owner  who,  prob¬ 
ably,  will  keep  trying  to  find  a  buyer  who  agrees 
that  the  coin  is  MS-63  and  will  pay  a  price  based 
on  this.  Without  its  “papers"  the  coin  is  an  AU-50 
or,  being  generous,  an  AU-55,  in  our  opinion. 
With  its  papers,  perhaps  someone  will  wind  up 
buying  it  as  an  MS-63. 

The  door  swings  both  ways,  and  in  the  past  we 
have  had  the  ANA  Grading  Service  consider  coins 
we  think  are  MS-63  to  be  just  AU-50.  All  of  this 
points  out  that  grading  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and 
is  not— repeat,  not— a  science.  Anyone  who  is 
buying  "paper  coins"  might  just  be  in  for  a  sur¬ 
prise  sometime. 

This  theme  is  carried  out  by  an  article  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Summer  1985  issue  of  The  Centinel,  the 
official  journal  of  the  Central  States  Numismatic 
Society.  The  author  of  the  article,  Kevin  Foley, 
picked  10  coins  and  submitted  them  to  four  dif¬ 
ferent  grading  services:  ANA  Grading  Service,  In¬ 
ternational  Numismatic  Society  Authentication 
Bureau,  Rare  Coin  Exchange,  and  Numismatic 
Certification  Institute.  In  no  instance  did  all  four 
services  agree  on  the  grades!  Actually,  we 
shouldn't  have  used  an  exclamation  point,  for  we 
were  not  surprised  at  all. 

The  closest  the  four  services  came  was  on  a 
1911  $10,  which  three  said  was  MS-63  on  both 
sides,  but  which  one  said  was  MS-63  +  on  the 
obverse— quite  a  close  agreement  and,  if  it  were 
represented  on  other  coins,  would  probably  in¬ 
dicate  that  perhaps  there  was  a  "science"  to 
grading.  But  that  wasn't  to  be.  Another  coin,  a 
1919  quarter  dollar,  was  rated  MS-63/63  (ANA 
Grading  Service),  AU-55  (INSAB),  MS-63  (RCE), 
and  MS-65/65  (NCI).  So,  here  one  service  calls  it 
an  AU-55,  while  another  calls  it  MS-65.  The  finan¬ 


cial  implications  are,  of  course,  tremendous. 
Other  coins  were  "all  over  the  map"— with  many 
differences  of  opinion. 

A  few  years  ago,  Harvey  Stack  told  of  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  same  coin  was  submitted  to 
the  ANA  Grading  Service  on  two  separate  occa¬ 
sions.  The  first  time  it  was  said  by  ANA  to  be  AU, 
but  the  second  time  it  had  "improved"  to 
Uncirculated! 

As  if  certificates  were  not  confusing  enough,  cer¬ 
tain  American  Numismatic  Association  Grading 
Certificates  apparently  are  "worth  more"  than 
others,  at  least  to  some  buyers.  On  page  51  of 
Coin  World ,  October  2,  1985  issue,  one  dealer, 
The  Rarities  Group,  offers  to  pay,  for  example, 
50%  of  current  "bid"  prices  for  certain  silver 
dollars  with  ANA  certificates  dated  1979-1982, 
70%  of  "bid"  for  certificates  dated  1983,  80%  of 
"bid"  for  certificates  dated  1984,  and  90%  for  cer¬ 
tificates  dated  1985. 

Philip  Kominos,  in  the  September  issue  of  On 
Guard,  a  newsletter  which  gives,  according  to  the 
masthead,  "a  cold,  hard  look  at  your  investment," 
presents  an  article  which  states  that  numerous  rare 
coins  accompanied  by  certificates  from  the  ANA 
Grading  Service  or  the  Numismatic  Certification 
Institute  sold  for  much  less  than  "bid"  prices  in 
the  ANA  Convention  auction  sale  last  summer. 
Of  the  nine  coins  rated,  the  realization  at  auction, 
according  to  Mr.  Kominos'  figures,  ranged  from 
just  15%  of  "bid"  to  a  high  of  117%  of  "bid," 
with  only  two  of  the  nine  coins  bringing  more  than 
85%  of  "bid." 

As  president  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  for  the  1983-1985  term,  I  stated 
publicly  many  times  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  are 
more  grading  disputes,  more  hard  feelings,  more 
problems  now  than  in  any  other  time  in  the  history 
of  our  hobby.  Typically,  a  complaint  received  by 
the  ANA  was  something  like  the  following: 

"I  purchased  a  1936  Cleveland  half  dollar,  a 
1 878-S  Morgan  dollar,  and  a  191 4  quarter  eagle, 
each  graded  as  MS-65,  from  Dealer  X.  I  showed 
them  to  Dealer  Y  (or  sent  them  to  the  ANA 
Grading  Service,  or  sent  them  to  XYZ  Grading  Ser¬ 
vice,  or  showed  them  to  Dealer  ABC,  etc.)  and 
I  was  told  that  two  of  the  coins  are  MS-63  and 
one  is  an  MS-60.  The  dealer  who  sold  them  to 
me  is  a  (expletives  deleted!)." 

Your  editor  suggests  that  on  your  own  you  learn 


about  grading,  and  buy  coins  which  are  pleasing 
to  you— not  to  someone  else.  Assuming  that  the 
various  grading  services  are  experts,  it  is  abundant¬ 
ly  clear  that  not  even  the  "experts"  agree  on 
grading.  In  many  instances  they  don't  come  even 
close  to  agreeing,  and  in  many  other  instances  the 
same  coin  will  be  graded  differently  if  resubmit¬ 
ted  at  a  later  time.  If  you  want  certificates,  fine 
and  dandy,  but  for  our  money  we  would  rather 
have,  for  example,  an  MS-63  1884-CC  silver  dollar 
without  "papers"  than  to  have  an  AU-55  piece 
accompanied  by  certificates  stating  it  is  MS-65!  As 
Ray  Mercer  stated  in  an  article  in  one  of  our  re¬ 
cent  Rare  Coin  Review  issues,  buy  the  coin,  not 
the  papers!  And,  think  for  yourself.  As  it  is  far 
easier,  apparently,  for  one  dealer  to  condemn 
another's  merchandise  than  it  is  to  say  something 
nice  about  the  competition.  As  even  the  experts 
don't  agree,  then  if  you  buy  10  coins  from  Dealer 
A  and  expect  that  Dealer  B  or  Authentication  Ser¬ 
vice  C  will  agree  with  the  dealer's  grades  in  all 
instances,  you  might  just  as  well  try  to  flap  your 
arms  and  fly  to  the  moon!  It  won't  happen,  and 
as  grading  is  not  scientific,  it  can't  happen!  Think 
for  yourself.  Buy  coins  that  you  like,  coins  which 
are  pleasing  to  you,  and  you'll  do  just  fine,  in  our 
opinion,  if,  of  course,  you  couple  this  with  some 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

I  do  not  recall  ever  having  an  old-time  collec¬ 
tor  complain  about  grading.  However,  for  new¬ 
comers  to  the  hobby,  grading  complaints  seem 
to  overwhelm  just  about  everything  else  and  make 
it  impossible  to  enjoy  what  numismatics  is  all 
about:  art,  history,  romance,  the  thrill  of  the  chase, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  collecting. 

The  best  any  dealer,  ourselves  included,  can  do 
is  to  make  an  "educated  guess'  as  to  his  opinion 
about  the  grade  of  a  coin.  Happily,  our  evalua¬ 
tions  seem  to  please  our  clients.  At  any  given  point 
in  time,  we  endeavor  to  grade  conservatively,  in 
keeping  with  current  grading  standards  and  inter¬ 
pretations  (which  do  change  from  time  to  time). 
We  want  to  please  our  clients,  and  that's  what 
our  30-day  return  privilege  is  all  about.  You  have 
30  days  to  determine  that  any  coin  sent  to  you 
is  in  the  grade  you  want,  has  the  appearance  you 
want,  and  in  every  other  respect  is  what  you  want. 
This  formula  is  a  good  one,  and  it  has  been  keep¬ 
ing  clients  happy  for  over  30  years!  □ 


THE  BEST  $35  YOU'LL  EVER  SPEND! 

We  hope  you  are  enjoying  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  58.  If  this  is  your  first  copy,  let  us  tell  you  that  it  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  59,  now  being  prepared,  will  be  chock  full  of  interesting  articles,  market  news,  commentary,  and— oh,  yes— lots  of  coins  for  sale! 

At  the  same  time,  the  staff  of  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  is  as  busy  as  a  colony  of  beavers  (so,  what  else  is  new?).  Auctions  coming 
your  way  in  1986  include  a  group  of  137  Uncirculated  1928  Hawaiian  commemorative  half  dollars— consigned  by  the  original  distributor  back 
in  1928,  the  Bank  of  Hawaii!  And,  then  there's  the  Ezra  Cole  Collection,  which  has  coins  ranging  from  Massachusetts  silver  to  Matte  Proof  gold! 
And,  then  there  is  the  David  Dreyfuss  Collection  (which  we  will  be  co-presenting  with  joe  Levine),  containing  the  most  marvelous  group  of  Assay 
Commission  medals,  Indian  peace  medals,  inaugural  medals,  and  Mint  medals  to  cross  the  auction  block  in  many  years.  And,  then  there  is  the 
Dr.  Stuart  Levine  Collection  of  United  States  half  dimes,  a  spectacular  offering.  And,  there  is  much,  much  more! 

In  between  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  and  auction  catalogues  there's  our  Special  Coin  Letter,  with  offerings  of  new  purchases,  special  deals,  etc. 

If  you  are  an  active  numismatist,  an  active  buyer,  a  person  who  is  in  the  mainstream  of  collecting,  then  you'll  want  to  receive  all  of  our  periodical 
publications  as  they  are  issued.  Purchased  separately  at  the  cover  price  of  each,  these  would  cost  you  well  over  $100— and  would  be  worth 
every  penny.  However,  you  don't  have  to  pay  $100.  The  cost  for  our  regular  subscription  for  the  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues,  the  next  six 
auction  catalogues  (with  prices  realized  for  each),  and  all  of  the  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  for  the  duration  is  just  $35.  That's  right,  just  $35!  If 
this  isn't  the  best  buy  in  all  the  world  of  coin  collecting,  then  we  would  like  to  know  what  is!  Anyway,  just  mark  "Subscription"  on  your  order 
blank,  send  your  remittance,  and  each  and  every  copy  of  each  of  our  periodicals  will  arrive  in  your  mailbox  during  the  coming  year!  □ 
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1932-S  In  three  grades:  MS-60  $375;  MS-63  $595; 


MS-64  .  995.00 

1934  MS-60  $55;  MS-63  . 69.00 

1934-D  MS-60  . 90.00 

1935  MS-60  $49;  MS-63  . 59.00 


1935-D  MS-63 


189.00 


1935-S  MS-60  $85;  MS-63  $139;  MS-65.590.00 


1936  MS-63  . 59.00 

1936- S  MS-60*  $85;  MS-63  . 120.00 

1937- D  MS-63  . 89.00 


1937- S  MS-63  $179;  MS-65 

1938  MS-65  . 

1938- S  MS-64  $129;  MS-65 

1939- D  MS-64 . 

1939- S  MS-65 . 

1940- D  MS-65 . 


795.00 

.89.00 

379.00 

.55.00 

395.00 

395.00 


Half  Dollars 

DRAPED  BUST  TYPE 


1803  Large  3  VF-20.  The  ideal  coin  for  the  type 


set  $395;  EF-40 . 595.00 

1806  Knob  6  F-12  $295;  VF-20  . 395.00 

1807  Fine-15 . 325.00 


CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 

1807  Large  stars  Fine-12 . 135.00 


1809  About  Uncirculated-55.  Fully  lustrous  and 
scarce  this  nice . 525.00 


1815  5  over  2  EF-45.  The  key  date  in  the  series 
and  missing  from  the  vast  majority  of  other¬ 
wise  complete  sets.  A  well  struck  and  most  at¬ 


tractive  specimen,  just . 2,150.00 

1824  MS-60.  A  very  well  struck  specimen  with 

beautiful  light  toning.  A  great  coin  at  a  great 
price  at  just . 895.00 

1825  AU-50  . 295.00 

1827  Square  2  AU-50  . 295.00 

1828  Curl  2  EF-40  . 120.00 


1829  AU-55.  Fully  brilliant  with  just  a  hint  of  rub¬ 
bing.  This  coin  also  exhibits  somewhat 


prooflike  surfaces . 395.00 

1830  EF-40  .  120.00 

1831  AU-50  . 295.00 

1833  EF-40  $120;  EF-45 . 145.00 

1834  SD,  SL.  EF-40  . 130.00 

1834  LD,  SL.  EF-45  . 145.00 

1835  EF-40  . 120.00 

1836  Lettered  edge.  EF-40  . 120.00 


CAPPED  BUST-REEDED  EDGE  HALF  DOLLARS 


1857  AU-55.  Very  attractive  toning  .  .  .  .269.00 

1858  AU-55.  Light  golden  toning  .  .  .269.00 

1858- 0  EF-40 . 115.00 

1859  EF-40 . 115.00 

1859- 0  EF-45  . 135.00 


1861-0  AU-50  $149;  AU-55.  Superb  toning. 
Struck  from  the  C.S.A.  Obverse  die  has  the 
normally-seen  diagnostic  diebreak  from  Liber¬ 


ty's  nose . 485.00 

1870  AU-50.  Quite  scarce . 350.00 

1872  EF-45  $135;  the  second  specimen  is  AU-55 

beautifully  toned  . 495.00 

1874  Arrows.  AU-50  . 595.00 

1875-S  EF-40 . 95.00 

1876  AU-50.  Lots  of  lustre . 215.00 

1878  AU-50.  Attractive  halo  toning  .  .  .  .255.00 


BARBER  HALF  DOLLARS 


1892  EF-45  . 225.00 

1893  AU-55  . 495.00 


1894-0  AU-55  . 495.00 

1898  AU-55  . 495.00 


1837  EF-40  . 145.00 

1838  EF-40  . 145.00 

LIBERTY  SEATED  HALF  DOLLARS 

1844  AU-50  . 215.00 

1849-0  EF-45  . 135.00 

1850  MS-60.  Lightly  cleaned  but  still  a  most 

presentable  example  of  this  scarce  issue  for 

just . 295.00 

1853  Arrows  and  rays.  EF-40  $215;  Extremely 

Fine-45  . 275.00 

1854  Arrows.  EF-45  .  150.00 

1854-0  Arrows.  AU-50  . 269.00 

1856  AU-50  . 195.00 


SOME  NICE  WORDS 
FROM  BILL  DICKERSON 

The  following  letter  dated  August  30,  1985  was 
received  from  Bill  Dickerson,  a  client: 

“Enclosed  please  find  my  check  in  the  amount 
of  $9.95  for  the  book  on  the  enclosed  order  form. 
I  look  forward  to  receiving  my  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin  Investment 

"As  for  your  guarantee,  I  have  already  made 
thousands  of  dollars  as  a  result  of  you  and  your 
fine  company's  advice  throughout  the  years.  Your 
standards  are  very  high,  and  as  a  part-time  dealer, 
I  am  trying  to  follow  your  example. 

“It  was  nice  seeing  you  at  the  ANA  convention 
in  Baltimore. 

“Very  truly,  Bill  Dickerson." 
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The  Coin  Adventures  Of 
UNCLE  SCROOGE 


Copyright  ©1983  by  Walt  Disney  Productions 


Reader  Tom  Skulan,  who  deals  in  old-time  com¬ 
ic  books,  recently  sent  us  a  file  of  comics  detail¬ 
ing  the  numismatic  adventures  of  Walt  Disney's 
Uncle  Scrooge,  more  formally  known  as  Scrooge 
McDuck. 

In  an  early  cartoon  sequence,  Donald  Duck 
visits  Uncle  Scrooge,  who  is  seated  at  a  sturdy 
desk  and  who  tells  Donald,  "I'm  just  polishing 
some  dimes  that  got  moldy  from  long  disuse!" 
Donald  scans  the  dimes  arrayed  on  the  desk, 
points  to  one,  and  Uncle  Scrooge  identifies  it  as 
the  first  dime  he  ever  owned. 

A  sorceress  enters  Uncle  Scrooge's  office  and 
offers  to  pay  him  a  dollar  for  his  dime.  Sensing 
a  profit,  he  sells  it,  soon  realizing  that  he  had 
parted  with  a  sentimental  memento. 

Ducklings  Huey,  Dewey,  and  Louie  were 
dispatched  to  track  down  the  sorceress.  An  inter¬ 
national  chase  ensued,  and  finally  the  prized  dime 
was  retrieved  just  as  the  sorceress  was  lowering 
it  in  a  pot  into  a  pool  of  molten  lava. 

No,  the  comic  strip  contained  no  numismatic 
identification  of  the  10-cent  piece. 

A  subsequent  issue,  No.  43  (originally  published 
in  1959),  has  a  cover  depicting  Scrooge  McDuck 
taking  an  eye  test,  with  coins  instead  of  letters  on 
the  eye  chart.  The  lead  article  in  the  inside  is  ti¬ 
tled  "For  Old  Dime's  Sake"  and  concerns  the 
sorceress  who  is  still  after  his  first  dime.  The  crafty 
sorceress  feels  that  owning  the  dime  will  bring  her 
the  same  good  luck  that  caused  Scrooge  McDuck 
to  amass  his  vast  fortune.  Through  a  series  of 
misadventures  the  dime  is  lost  again,  a  scramble 
ensues,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  retrieved, 
to  be  given  an  honored  resting  place  on  velvet 
under  a  glass  dome. 

The  prized  dime  surfaces  again  a  few  issues 
later,  is  lost  at  sea,  and  is  once  again  recovered. 

The  same  com  reappears  in  another  issue  featur¬ 
ing  on  the  cover  mason  jars  full  of  coins  as  well 


as  a  slip  of  paper  telling  how  coins  should  be 
preserved.  In  a  cartoon  panel  Uncle  Scrooge 
proudly  shows  Donald  Duck  a  vast  area  of  money, 
noting:  "It  has  made  me  the  richest  duck  in  the 
world!  Owner  of  three  cubic  acres  of  money,  un¬ 
countable  oil  wells,  gold  mines,  railroads,  fac¬ 
tories,  and  fish  houses!"  To  this,  Donald  suggested 
that  Uncle  Scrooge  has  probably  never  taken  the 
time  to  enjoy  the  finer  things  in  life,  like  a  "tall, 
cool,  fizzy  soda." 

Some  of  the  best  numismatic  references  are 
found  in  issue  No.  5,  printed  in  1954.  In  one  se¬ 
quence,  Uncle  Scrooge  gave  Donald  Duck  a 
nickel  as  payment  for  collecting  a  debt  for  him. 
Nephews  Huey,  Dewey  and  Louie  immediately 
recognized  that  it  was  a  rare  "Balonian  nickel" 
from  a  country  no  longer  in  existence.  "That  coin 
must  be  rare!"  one  says.  A  coin  guide  is  consulted 
and,  sure  enough,  the  nickel  is  worth  $5! 

Donald  tells  Uncle  Scrooge,  and  Scrooge  buries 
his  tearful  head  on  his  desk,  lamenting  again  and 
again  his  error  of  giving  away  such  a  precious 
piece.  Then  he  states  he  is  going  to  make  it  up. 
He  takes  a  recently-received  1916  quarter  and 
states:  "I'm  going  to  make  it  into  the  rarest  coin 
in  the  world!" 

Advertisements  are  sent  to  every  newspaper  in 
the  country,  stating  "Scrooge  McDuck  will  pay 
double  for  1916  25-cent  pieces!"  Radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  carried  the  message  further.  Stacks  of  mail 
accumulated,  so  that  finally  Scrooge,  buried  in  a 
pile  of  quarters,  proclaimed:  "According  to  the 
government  figures,  I  now  have  every  1916 
quarter  that  was  ever  minted!" 

Selecting  one  piece  from  the  hoard,  he  puts  it 
into  a  safe,  stating  that  "soon  it  will  be  the  only 
1916  quarter  in  the  world!"  The  others  are  load¬ 
ed  aboard  a  jet  transport  plane,  taken  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  dumped  into 


the  sea. 

Subsequently,  he  goes  into  a  shop,  which  bears 
the  sign  "MO  THE  COIN  BUYER,"  to  learn  that 
his  single  remaining  quarter  is  worth  a  million 
times  face  value.  Scrooge  McDuck  proceeds  hap¬ 
pily  along  the  street,  repeatedly  tossing  the  coin 
into  the  air,  congratulating  himself  on  his  extra 
wealth.  Oops!  The  coin  falls  to  the  pavement,  rolls 
down  the  street,  goes  in  the  window  of  a  pie  fac¬ 
tory,  and  ends  up  as  part  of  a  pie  on  a  conveyor 
belt.  Pies  are  thrown  back  and  forth  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,  just  like  in  an  old-time  movie,  and  finally  the 
quarter  is  discovered,  but  before  it  can  be  re¬ 
trieved  a  pigeon  grabs  it  and  flies  skyward.  The 
quarter  is  dropped  by  the  pigeon,  then  run  over 
by  a  steamroller  so  that  it  becomes  the  size  of  a 
dinner  plate  and  is  ruined. 

The  rest  of  the  duck  family  is  dispatched  to  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  an  effort  to 
retrieve  one  of  the  sunken  examples.  One  was 
found,  given  back  to  Scrooge  McDuck,  who  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  now  happy  once  again.  To 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  earlier  loss,  Donald 
encourages  Uncle  Scrooge  to  sell  the  quarter  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Going  into  a  coin  shop,  Scrooge  announces, 
"I've  come  to  sell  my  1916  quarter— the  only  one 
in  the  world!"  Whereupon  the  shop  owner  replies 
that  "The  price  is  still  10  skyrillion  dollars!" 

Scrooge  McDuck  suggests  that  the  coin  shop 
owner  buy  it,  where  upon  he  is  told  that  there 
is  only  one  person  in  the  world  with  enough 
money  to  buy  that  coin— "an  eccentric  old 
jillionaire  named  Scrooge  McDuck!" 

Scrooge  McDuck  comics  are  copyrighted  by 
Walt  Disney  productions.  Rare  Coin  Review 
readers  interested  in  learning  more  are  invited  to 
correspond  directly  with  Tom  Skulan,  whose  ad¬ 
dress  is  Box  612,  Averhill  Park,  New  York  12018. 

□ 
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1900  AU-55.  Beautiful  original  toning  .  .495.00 


1901  AU-55  . 495.00 

1902  AU-50  . 395.00 

1904  AU-55  . 495.00 

1906-0  AU-55  . 495.00 

1908-D  AU-55  . 495.00 


1910- S  AU-55 . 495.00 

1911- S  AU-55  . 495.00 

191 3-D  AU-55  . 495.00 

1915-S  AU-55  . 495.00 


WALKING  LIBERTY  HALF  DOLLARS 

1916-D  AU-5!>.'  Fully  lustrous  with  just  a  hint  of 
rubbing.  A  good  value  and  certain  to  sell 
quickly  at  just . 325.00 


1918-S  MS-60  . 295.00 

1920-S  AU-55 . 425.00 

1929-S  MS-63.  Superb  toning . 795.00 

1934  MS-63  $210;  MS-64  . 245.00 


1934-D  MS-63  . 349.00 

1935  MS-63  . 139.00 


1935-D  MS-63 


449.00 


The  1967  Centennial  Proof  Set 


To  celebrate  100  years  of  confederation  the 
Canadian  Mint  produced  a  beautiful  new  series 
of  commemorative  coins  that  were  only  issued  for 
one  year. 

Less  than  338,000  of  these  sets  pictured  above 
were  issued.  This  set  of  coins,  housed  in  a  leather 
case,  includes  the  cent,  nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half 
dollar  and  dollar.  Plus  a  $20  gold  piece  which  con¬ 


tains  over  half  an  ounce  of  pure  gold. 

Because  of  the  attractive  wildlife  designs,  this 
set  of  coins  is  popular  with  collectors  all  over  the 
world.  We  are  certain  that  you  would  enjoy  hav¬ 
ing  one  or  more  of  these  sets  in  your  collection 
as  well. 

We  have  a  small  number  of  hand-picked, 
choice  quality  sets  available  at  only  $279  each! 


1935- S  MS-63 

1936- D  MS-63 


435  00 
295.00 


1937-D  MS-63  . 349.00 

1937-S  MS-63  . 295.00 

1938  MS-63  . 225.00 


1939-D  MS-63  $149;  MS-64  . 189.00 

1939- S  MS-64  . 295.00 

1940  MS-63  . 110.00 

1940- S  MS-63  . 189.00 

1941  AU-55  $15;  MS-64  $1 39;  Proof-63.  Just  a  few 

minor  hairlines . 525.00 

1 941 - D  AU-55  . 23.00 


1941-S  AU-55  $59;  MS-63  $425;  MS-64  595.00 


1942  AU-55  $15;  MS-60  $49;  MS-64  .  .  .139.00 

1942-D  AU-55  . 23.00 

1942- S  AU-55  $47;  MS-63  $265;  MS-64.375.00 

1943  AU-55  $15;  MS-60  $39;  MS-64  .  .  .139.00 

1943- D  AU-55  $23;  MS-64  .  195.00 


1943- S  AU-55  $42;  MS-63 . 275.00 

1944  AU-55  . 15.00 

1944- D  AU-55  $24;  MS-64  . 185.00 

1944-S  MS-63  $195;  MS-64 . 325.00 
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This  and  That 


47,000  UNITED  STATES  COLD  COINS 

changed  hands  in  a  bulk  transaction  “for  a  price 
in  the  range  of  $25  million/'  according  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  Numismatic  News,  August  6,  1985.  Louis 
Vigdor,  who  was  involved  in  the  transaction, 
noted  that  it  took  place  two  years  ago  and 
involved  a  mixture  of  United  States  denomina¬ 
tions.  Apparently,  the  source  was  a  vault  in  a 
South  American  country.  Due  to  being  moved 
around  over  the  years,  there  were  not  many  in 
“pristine  state,"  according  to  Mr.  Vigdor  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  “there  were  no  known  numismatic  rarities." 
The  coins  "have  long  since  been  dispersed  into 
the  market  in  what  he  described  as  the  normal 
course  of  business,"  according  to  the  Numismatic 
News  account. 

Bulk  transactions  of  coins  are  always  fascinating. 
Perhaps  the  all-time  record  goes  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  with  its  dispersal  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  silver  dollars  at  face  value  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  1960s!  And  then  there  was  the 
General  Services  Administration's  sale  of  3  million 
Carson  City  and  other  scarce  silver  dollars  a  few 
years  ago.  Such  distributions  tend  to  attract 
members  of  the  public  to  our  hobby  and  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect.  Curiously,  after  nearly  all 
bulk  distributions  in  the  past,  prices  have  gone 
up,  not  down!  Perhaps  this  is  because  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  greater  market  activity. 

*  *  * 

FRANK  ANNUNZIO,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage, 
has  done  more  for  coin  collectors  in  recent  times 
than  has  any  other  elected  official.  Frank  was  the 
guiding  light  behind  the  Olympic  coinage  program 
and,  more  recently,  he  spearheaded  efforts  for  the 
Statute  of  Liberty  commemorative  coin.  In 
recognition,  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  awarded  him  its  Medal  of  Merit,  which  was 
justly  deserved. 

*  *  * 

THE  BIGGER  THEY  ARE,  the  more  they  can 
get  away  with,  apparently.  The  Boston  Clobe,  in 
an  August  article,  told  of  the  fraudulent  check¬ 
kiting  scheme  perpetrated  by  E.F.  Hutton  &  Co., 
one  of  the  biggest  frauds  ever  to  involve  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  but  as  of  that 
writing,  even  though  the  scandal  has  been  in  the 
news  for  months,  not  a  single  individual  person 
was  arrested  or  charged  with  a  crime! 

*  *  * 

SELF-GRADING  COINS,  an  idea  once  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  ridiculous,  is  perhaps  coming  into 
its  own.  This  is  prompted  by  a  letter  from 
someone,  a  stranger  to  our  firm,  who  noticed  a 
news  article  and  wrote  in  that  he  had  a  1902  In¬ 
dian  cent  which,  apparently,  someone  told  him 
was  MS-60,  but  he  wondered  where  he  could  find 
an  "MS-60  marking"  on  the  coin!  Although  In¬ 
dian  cents  were  never  made  with  such  markings, 
of  course,  we  do  notice  that  a  new  type  of  British 
coin  has  as  part  of  its  inscription  the  large  letter 
U,  for  "Uncirculated,"  so,  presumably,  this  is  a 
self-grading  coin.  What  happens  when  such  a 
British  coin  becomes  slightly  worn  has  not  yet 
been  addressed! 

t  *  * 

ERIC  P.  NEWMAN,  the  well-known  numis¬ 
matic  scholar,  recently  sent  a  complimentary  copy 
of  his  latest  monograph,  Circulation  of  Pre-U.S. 


Mint  Copper  Coins  in  19th-Century  America, 
published  by  the  American  Numismatic  Society 
(1 55th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City).  The 
work  notes,  for  example,  that  as  late  as  the  1850s 
such  items  as  Connecticut  copper  coins  could  be 
found  in  circulation  in  just  about  every  state  of 
the  Union,  as  could  other  contemporary  state 
coinage.  Congratulations,  Eric,  on  another  useful 
study. 

*  *  * 

HALLEY'S  COMET,  due  to  arrive  in  1986,  has 
created  headlines  for  more  than  2,000  years  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  article  by  John  E.  Bortle  in  the 
August  issue  of  Sky  &  Telescope.  Co-author  Peter 
Brughton  noted  that  the  first  recorded  instance 
of  Halley's  Comet  being  sighted  in  America  may 
have  been  a  notation  made  on  September  15  (old 
calendar),  1 607,  by  a  small  band  of  settlers  under 
the  leadership  of  George  Popham,  who  landed 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River  in  Maine 
and  who  sighted  "A  Biasing  Starre  in  the  Noreast 
of  Them."  Coincidentally,  the  morning  sighting 
by  Popham's  group  came  only  a  few  hours  before 
Johannes  Kepler  first  saw  the  comet  after  an  even¬ 
ing  fireworks  display  in  Prague,  according  to  the 
same  writer. 

Comets  have  long  been  a  part  of  our  hobby, 
and  during  the  last  century  many  pages  of  the 
American  journal  of  Numismatics  were  devoted 
to  comets  as  depicted  on  coins  and  medals.  Then, 
of  course,  we  have  the  fancifully-named  Comet 
Variety  1807  large  cent,  so-called  for  the  shape 
of  a  diebreak  on  the  obverse. 

0  0  0 

SILVER  LINING  TO  EVERY  CLOUD  DEPT.: 

"ST.  LOUIS— An  official  of  T rans  World  Airlines 
said  today  that  the  airline  had  credited  a  former 
hostage  for  the  miles  he  had  traveled  when  the 
airline's  highjacked  Flight  847  was  flown  four 
times  between  Algeria  and  Lebanon  in  June. 

Larry  Hilliard,  regional  director  of  corporate 
communications  for  TWA,  said  Deborah  Toga, 
wife  of  a  former  hostage,  had  inquired  about 
credit  for  the  mileage  under  the  airline's  Frequent 
Flyer  program."  (From  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  quoted  in  Fortune  magazine,  August  19, 
1985,  page  219). 

0  0  0 

ED  REITER,  who  is  the  numismatic  columnist 
for  The  New  York  Times,  but  whose  writing  ap¬ 
pears  frequently  in  other  locations  as  well,  il¬ 
lustrated  an  article,  "Make  a  Bid!"  appearing  in 
the  September  issue  of  CoinAge  magazine,  with 
action  shots  from  the  Hoke  S.  Greene  Collection 
Sale  held  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  in  New  York  City  in  June.  Photographs  of 
and  interviews  with  a  number  attendees  were 
used,  including  those  of  Tony  Terranova,  Julian 
Leidman,  William  Anton,  Scott  Travers,  and  An¬ 
drew  Lustig. 

*  *  * 

THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Numismatic  Association  has  three  new  faces, 
following  the  summer  election.  Serving  for  the  first 
time  on  the  board  are  Bill  Fivaz,  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  ANA  and  to  the  hobby  have  been  im¬ 
mense,  and  David  Ganz,  the  well-known  at¬ 
torney,  with  a  specialty  in  numismatics,  who 
earlier  served  as  legislative  counsel  to  the  ANA 
and  as  counsel  to  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild.  An  article  by  David  Ganz  appeared  in  our 


Rare  Coin  Review  No.  56.  Returning  to  the  board 
is  Grover  Criswell,  whose  specialty  is  obsolete 
paper  money,  particularly  Confederate  and 
southern  states  issues,  concerning  which  he  has 
written  several  books.  Dave  Bowers  ended  his 
1983-1985  term  as  president  (this  office  can  be 
occupied  just  once;  re-election  is  not  possible), 
and  was  succeeded  by  Florence  Schook,  with 
Steve  Taylor  serving  as  the  new  ANA  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Remaining  on  the  board  and  not  up  for  re- 
election  this  time  around  are  Kurt  Krueger,  Bob 
Medlar,  Ken  Hallenbeck,  and  Art  Kagin.  Hqre's 
wishing  the  ANA  Board  of  Governors  lots  of  suc¬ 
cess  during  the  coming  year!  Your  editor  will  miss 
the  regular  Board  Meetings— it  was  a  pleasure  to 
serve. 

*  *  * 

THE  SADDEST  WORDS  in  the  English  language 
are  "it  might  have  been,"  according  to  song  and 
story.  The  happiest  words?  Someone  has 
proposed:  "Pay  to  the  order  of"! 

♦  *  * 

B.  MAX  MEHL,  returning  to  his  home  base  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  after  attending  an  auction  in 
the  East— and  the  time  was  in  the  1920s— followed 
his  normal  practice  of  carrying  only  a  small 
amount  of  money  on  his  person.  However,  he  did 
bring  with  him  some  recent  auction  purchases. 
The  train  he  was  on  ran  into  an  unexpected  snow 
storm,  B.  Max  was  stranded,  and  he  found  he 
didn't  have  enough  money  to  buy  lunch.  Check¬ 
ing  through  his  auction  purchases,  he  extracted 
a  Proof  Barber  half  dollar  and  spent  it!  We  add 
that  the  coin  had  cost  Max  all  of  65  cents,  for  such 
pieces  had  little  premium  back  then.  We  came 
across  this  anecdote  while  writing  Abe  Kosoff's 
biography.  He  and  B.  Max  Mehl  were  close 
friends,  and  Abe  told  many  stories  about  him. 

0  0  0 

BUTTON  observed  while  being  worn  by  a 
member  of  our  Graphic  Arts  Department  recent¬ 
ly:  "Don't  tell  me  what  kind  of  day  to  have!" 

*  *  * 

THE  1822  HALF  EAGLE  was  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  article  by  Carl  W.A.  Carlson  in  Coin 
World  in  July.  Some  nice  words  were  said  about 
our  cataloguing  the  Eliasberg  Collection  piece 
which  we  sold  for  $687,500  at  public  auction  in 
1982.  Carl  traced  the  histories  of  the  three  known 
examples,  the  Eliasberg  coin,  now  in  another 
private  collection,  plus  the  two  specimens  in  the 
National  Coin  Collection  at  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution.  Nice  job  Carl! 

0  0  0 

LAST  SUMMER'S  nice  weather  brought 
memories  of  a  few  days  we  spent  on  and  near  the 
Aegean  sea  in  the  summer  of  1978,  seven  years 
ago.  Two  stops  stand  out  in  my  mind.  The  first 
was  the  ancient  island  of  Santorini,  also  called 
Thera,  which  was  the  sight  of  a  cataclysmic 
volcanic  eruption,  a  la  Krakatoa,  circa  1500  B.C. 
Some  authorities  suggest  that  this  island,  which 
was  nearly  completely  destroyed,  represents  the 
otherwise  mythical  Atlantis,  while  another  thought 
is  that  the  repercussions  and  waves  from  the  San¬ 
torini  explosion  may  have  sent  tidal  waves  that 
crushed  the  Minoan  civilization  of  Crete.  Later, 
the  itinerary  included  a  stop  at  the  ancient  ruins 
of  Ephesus,  of  biblical  fame,  located  in  Turkey. 
Entire  avenues  and  streets  of  buildings,  remnants 
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columns,  and  other  artifacts— one  of  the  most 
memorable  experiences  I  have  ever  had. 

*  *  * 

IT  WAS  SAID  by  Abe  Kosoff...the  time  was 
1962. ..the  sentiment:  "You  cannot  invest  more 
wisely  than  in  numismatic  books."  A  few  more 
words  of  wisdom  from  Abe,  these  being  penned 
in  January  1966:  "When  the  coin  buyer  realizes 
that  the  best  investment  is  to  buy  the  single  coin 
he  needs  and  to  put  together  a  fine  collection, 
the  sooner  he  would  discontinue  gambling  in  the 
guise  of  investment." 

*  *  * 

TREASURE  from  the  sunken  Spanish  ship 
Atocha,  being  salvaged  by  Melvin  Fisher  and  his 
associates,  occupied  editorial  space  in  USA  To¬ 
day  and  Business  Week  in  August.  In  case  you 
missed  the  news,  the  treasure  seekers  located  the 
wreck  of  a  Spanish  vessel  sunk  in  the  1600s  near 
what  is  now  known  as  Key  West.  We  note  in 
Business  Week,  issue  of  August  19th,  that  "the 
one-ounce  silver  coins,  if  in  top  condition  (unlikely 
unless  they  were  locked  in  chests),  would  fetch 
roughly  $12,000  each."  Actually,  seawater- 
exposed  Spanish-American  8-reales  pieces,  in 
typical  salvage  condition,  are  apt  to  bring  closer 
to  $20  each  if  from  the  Mexico  Mint  (a  bit  more 
if  they  are  from  other  mints).  We  have  never  heard 
of  any  sea-salvaged  pieces,  even  if  "locked  in 
chests,”  which  have  survived  in  what 
numismatists  would  call  Choice  Uncirculated 
condition. 

Similarly,  another  publication  told  of  a  find  of 
"old  silver  dollars  dated  before  1900,"  noting  that 
"a  local  coin  dealer  said  they  could  be  worth  as 
much  as  $65,000  each."  Yes,  they  could,  if  they 
were  Uncirculated  examples  of  1893-S.  But,  our 
guess  is  that  they  were  worn  examples  of  1 881  -S 
worth  closer  to  $15  each! 

The  American  Numismatic  Association  should 
set  up  a  "Numismatic  Information  Bureau"  and 
make  its  existence  known  to  the  press  and  other 
news  media,  so  when  something  comes  up  con¬ 
cerning  coins  they  can  check  for  authoritative 
answers.  No  one  benefits  when,  to  mention  still 
another  example,  a  newspaper  prints  an  article 
that  a  lucky  bank  teller  found  a  $1  bill  with  the 
reverse  blank  or  unprinted  and  who  subsequently 
turned  down  the  offer  of  a  brand-new  Cadillac 
for  it. 

*  *  * 

MELOTHERAPY,  a  discipline  advanced  by  Dr. 
Gustav  Gayer  in  the  1920s,  had  as  its  foundation 
the  theory  that  music  has  peculiar  curative  powers 
and  works  on  the  body  through  the  mind  and  soul 
and  affects  the  nerves.  "It  will  not  cure  all  human 
complaints  but  it  most  assuredly  will  relieve  a  great 
many  popular  conditions  which  often  baffle 
physicians." 

For  insomnia,  a  cure  could  be  had  by  listening 
to  Cradle  Song  (by  Brahms)  or  Mighty  Lak'  a  Rose, 
while  for  dyspepsia  Humoresque  (by  Dvorak), 
Bale  Bleu  (by  Marjas),  or  Serenade  (by 
Moszkowski)  did  the  trick.  (From  The  AMIGA, 
August  1985. 

*  *  * 

DEFINITIONS:  What  does  "personally 
autographed"  mean  to  you?  To  me,  it  means  that 
the  sender  has  signed  it  personally,  perhaps  with 
a  pen,  perhaps  with  a  pencil,  perhaps  with  a  brush 
marker— but  it  was  done  by  the  sender  himself. 
Apparently  this  definition  is  at  odds  with  that  used 
by  the  United  States  government,  or  at  least  by 
the  White  House,  for  under  the  date  of  August 
9,  1985  "Mr.  Q.  D.  Bowers"  received  a  computer 
letter  from  the  Republican  Presidential  Task  Force 
enclosing  a  high-quality  printed  color  picture  of 
President  Reagan,  with  the  following  inscription 


printed  by  a  computer:  "Mr.  Q.  D.  Bowers,  With 
deepest  appreciation  for  your  generosity,"  and 
then  the  signature,  printed  in  blue  ink,  "Ronald 
R.  Reagan." 

On  page  two  of  the  computer  letter  was  a  "per¬ 
sonal"  postscript  from  John  Heinz,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Presidential  Task  Force,  which 
noted:  "P.S.  I'm  giving  President  Reagan's  per¬ 
sonally  autographed  picture  only  to  America's 
foremost  Republicans. ..because  I  know  it  will 
mean  something  special  to  you,  Mr.  Bowers." 

To  me,  such  a  sham  attempt  at  personalization 
is  an  insult  and  an  affront  to  those  who  do  sup¬ 
port  President  Reagan,  and  in  the  name  of  truth 
in  advertising,  your  editor  respectfully  recom¬ 
mends  that  someone  of  the  White  House  re-think 
what  goes  out  using  President  Reagan's  good 
name. 

*  *  * 

THE  FACT  that  Vice-President  Henry  Wilson 
was  born  with  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Colbath  was 
mentioned  in  passing  in  our  last  issue,  prompting 
P.E.  to  inform  us  that  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  was 
born  Leslie  L.  King,  Jr.,  that  Cary  Grant  was  born 
Archibald  Leach,  Lucille  Ball  was  born  Dianne  Bel¬ 
mont,  George  Orwell  was  born  Eric  Arthur  Blair, 
Leon  Trotsky  was  born  Lev  D.  Bronstein,  Judy 
Garland  was  born  Frances  Gumm,  and  that  Mary 
Pickford  first  saw  the  light  of  day  as  Gladys  Smith. 
And  then  there  is  Leonard  Slye  (better  known  as 
Roy  Rogers),  the  infamous  Adolph  Schicklgruber 
(Hitler),  Dino  Crocetti  (Dean  Martin),  Bernie 
Schwartz  (Tony  Curtis),  and  Henry  McCarty  (Bil¬ 
ly  the  Kid).  And,  I  guess  we  knew  all  along  that 
Lewis  Carroll  was  the  pen  name  for  Rev.  C.L. 
Dodgson  and  that  Samuel  Clemens  used  the  name 
Mark  Twain. 

*  *  * 

THANKS  TO  S.C.,  a  local  resident,  who  recent¬ 
ly  furnished  us  with  a  nifty  example  of  a  $5  note, 
second  charter,  brown  back,  issued  by  The  Lake 
National  Bank  of  Wolfeboro,  spelled  on  the  note 
as  "Wolfborough,"  in  the  late  1880s.  According 
the  Standard  Catalog  of  National  Bank  Notes,  by 
John  Hickman  and  Dean  Oakes,  The  Lake  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  was  chartered  on  July  26,  1865,  had 
a  capital  of  $50,000,  and  was  placed  in  liquida¬ 
tion  on  June  29,  1893.  By  1910,  $2,31 2  face  value 
of  notes  was  still  in  circulation.  Although  the 
Hickman-Oakes  book  lists  $5,  $10,  and  $20  notes, 
the  only  notes  we  have  seen  from  this  bank  have 
been  the  brown  back  $5  just  described. 

*  *  * 

THE  JEFFCOAT  REPORT,  volume  3,  No.  7 
(published  at  Box  25,  lola,  Wisconsin  54945) 
recently  listed  some  of  Dave  Bowers'  books 
among  those  recommended  so  that  "investors  can 
improve  their  chances  of  success  by  knowing  how 
collectors  think."  The  following  books  were 
specifically  mentioned:  United  States  Copper 
Coins,  United  States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent 
Pieces,  High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin  Investment, 
and  The  Compleat  Collector.  Thanks,  Arnold!  Also 
mentioned  were  books  by  other  authors:  Penny 
Whimsy  (by  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon),  The  Fan¬ 
tastic  1804  Dollar  (by  Eric  P.  Newman  and  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Bressett),  and  Coined  Freedom,  (by  Gary 
North). 

*  *  * 

KENNETH  W.  FULLER,  whose  collection  of 
large  cents  we  sold  a  long  time  ago— gosh,  it  must 
have  been  in  the  1950s— wrote  the  other  day 
about  the  September  catalogue  issued  by  Auctions 
by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.:  "Your  catalogue  of 
the  Murray,  Swope,  Young,  and  Van  Ormer  Col¬ 
lections  is  a  beauty— wonderful  reading." 

*  *  * 

A  SUGGESTION  to  A  Guide  Book  of  United 


Stated  Coins:  In  recent  times  your  listings  for  Un 
circulated  and  Proof  coins  have  been  confined  to 
brief  notations  for  many  series.  For  example, 
among  Shield  Liberty  nickels  you  list  only  MS-60 
and  Proof-63.  In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  best  to 
list  MS-60  and  MS-65,  and  also  to  list  Proof  60  and 
Proof-65.  As  the  difference  between  a  60  and  65 
coin  is  immense,  a  simple  listing  such  as  MS-60 
does  not  give  the  foggiest  notion  of  what  an  MS-65 
coin  might  be  worth.  In  practice,  it  is  worth  many 
multiples.  If  space  is  a  factor,  then,  for  example, 
the  Liberty  nickel  series  which  now  lists  G-4, 
VG-8,  F-12,  VF-20,  EF-40,  MS-60,  and  Proof-63 
listings  could  be  revised  to  include  G-4,  F-12, 
EF-40,  MS-60,  MS-65,  Proof-60,  and 

Proof-65— with  the  same  total  number  of  columns. 

Years  ago  the  Guide  Book  was  the  prime  source 
for  coin  value  information,  but  in  recent  times  it 
simply  hasn't  kept  up  with  changing  preferences 
in  the  marketplace.  As  a  long-time  admirer  of  and 
contributor  to  your  publication,  why  not  in¬ 
troduce  some  "modern  thinking"?  Just  an  idea, 

of  course— and  you  are  free  to  ignore  it!!! 

*  *  * 

A  RECENT  ISSUE  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
contained  an  article,  "Coins  Worth  a  Mint,"  by 
Ed  Hipps.  This  article,  a  rare  instance  of  a  feature 
in  a  popular  magazine  being  written  by  a 
knowledgeable  numismatist,  gave  many  inter¬ 
esting  pointers.  Readers  were  advised  to  avoid 
advertisements  proclaiming  that  hoards  of  Morgan 
dollars  had  just  been  "discovered,"  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  doing  business  with  members  of  the 
Professional  Numismatists  Guild  would  be  a  good 
practice,  and  some  ideas  of  coin  values  were 
given.  Nice  job,  Ed! 

*  *  * 

NUMISMATOLOGY:  The  history  and  study  of 
coins  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
employments  the  youth  of  our  country  can  devote 
their  leisure  moments  to.  Not  only  will  the 
youthful  mind  inculcate  a  desire  for  information 
upon  other  subjects,  by  absorbing  the  rise, 
progress,  and  fall  of  nations,  through  a  proper 
study  of  a  nation's  emblems,  but  gain  a  knowledge 
(in  an  agreeable  and  easy  manner)  ofthe  world's 
wonderful  history. 

As  an  entertaining  amusement,  collecting  coins 
affords  one  ofthe  most  pleasing  pastimes  extant, 
and  many  persons  can  be  pointed  out,  in  our  large 
cities,  who  have  accumulated  wealth,  wisdom, 
and  knowledge,  which  the  dry  study  of  books 
would  not  have  afforded,  in  double  the  time 
devoted  to  this  delightful  employment. 

Many  persons  who  cannot  acquire  knowledge 
by  the  use  of  books  without  a  lifetime  of  laborious 
study  will  find  that  the  collecting  and  study  of 
coins  will  make  them  as  familiar  with  history,  in 
a  remarkably  short  period,  as  though  they  had 
lived  through  the  reigns  of  monarchs,  potentates 
and  presidents  for  a  thousand  years. 

As  a  means  of  keeping  our  youth  from  spending 
their  idle  hou  rs  in  the  haunts  of  vice  and  dissipa¬ 
tion,  this  study  is  certainly  deserving  of  more  at¬ 
tention  from  parents  and  guardians  than  it  general¬ 
ly  receives.  (Reprinted  from  Mason's  Coin  and 
Stamp  Collectors'  Magazine,  April  1867) 


4  NICE  COMMEMORATIVE! 

Joseph  Cooney  recently  wrote  to  Tom  Becker: 
"The  1936  Long  Island  MS-65  commemorative 
half  dollar  you  sent  is  a  superb  coin.  Thank  you 
very  much." 
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The  Key  to  the  Small-Size  $1  Note  Series! 


^mong  small-size  United  States  $1  notes  of  all  varieties  printed  from 
1928  down  to  the  present  day— a  series  which  comprises  many  different 
issues— there  is  one  key  issue,  one  landmark  rarity,  one  issue  which  is 
seldom  seen,  especially  in  higher  grades  of  condition.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
famous  1928-E  $1  Silver  Certificate  bearing  the  signatures  of  W.A.  Julian 
and  Henry  Morganthau,  Jr.  Just  3,519,324  notes  were  printed— which  in 
the  heavily-used  $1  series  amounts  to  a  virtually  trivial  emission. 

We  have  available  a  small  group  of  Gem  New  notes— the  finest  condi¬ 
tion  available— sharp,  crisp  notes,  well  centered.  In  other  words,  perfec¬ 
tion  for  the  issue! 

For  a  note  of  this  quality,  if  indeed  you  could  find  one  for  any  price, 
you  might  expect  to  pay  in  the  $2,000  range.  Even  then  it  may  take  months 
of  searching  to  track  one  down.  Rarities  are  the  keys  to  any  collection, 
and  the  demand  for  these  is  so  intense  that  when  dealers  get  single 
specimens— even  in  just  average  condition— they  are  quickly  gone.  Our 
present  offering  is  unprecedented  in  our  company  history  and,  once  sold 
out,  may  never  recur. 

We  will  deliver  to  you  one  Gem  New  note  for  $1,450,  or  you  can  put 
away  a  group  of  three  for  just  $3,950. 

That's  it:  an  attractive  offer  of  the  most  important  note  in  the  small-size 
$1  series.  Telephone  Tom  Becker  COLLECT  at  (603)  569-5095  and  he  will 
reserve  one  in  your  name.  While  we  normally  feel  that  mail  orders  are 
sufficient,  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  we  can  replace  our  supply  once 
the  notes  we  have  are  gone— so  we  urge  you  to  call  us  collect  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  You  will  be  the  beneficiary. 


A  Gem  New  $1  1928-E  Silver  Certificate — key  to  the  entire  $1  series. 


Of  course,  each  note  is  guaranteed  to  please.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
not  100%  delighted,  your  note  or  notes  can  be  returned  within  30  days 
of  purchase.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient:  pick  up  the  telephone  today 
and  dial  (603)  569-5095,  get  Tom  Becker  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  and 
reserve  one  in  your  name!  □ 


A  Morgan  Dollar  Grading  Set 


We've  sold  hundreds!  If  you're  buying  Morgan  dollars,  this  set  will  help  you  build  a  better  collection. 

Wouldn't  it  be  helpful  to  have  on  hand  a  set  of  coins  which  illustrated  each  grade  so  that  you  could 
compare  the  relative  condition  of  the  coins  in  your  collection  and  all  future  purchases? 

While  there  are  several  excellent  books  available  that  will  help  you  learn  about  grading,  it  is  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  having  actual  coins  to  use  for  comparison  purposes. 

Our  Morgan  dollar  grading  set  contains  four  coins,  dates  of  our  choice,  which  in  our  opinion,  illustrate 
the  following  grades: 

Choice  AU-55 

Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60 
Select  BU,  MS-63 
Select  BU,  MS-64 

We  have  not  included  a  Choice  BU,  MS-65  specimen  becuase  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  any  Morgan 
dollar  which  is  superior  to  our  MS-64  coin  would  be  considered  by  us  to  be  a  Choice  BU,  MS-65. 

Since  we  first  began  offering  these  grading  sets  we  have  filled  hundreds  of  orders.  The  positive  letters 
we've  received  from  satisfied  customers  has  convinced  us  that  the  grading  set  truly  serves  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended.  We  are  pleased  to  offer  this  positive  aid  to  collectors.  We  have  always  invited 
and  even  encouraged  comparison,  and  the  grading  set  lets  you  compare,  side  by  side,  our  coins  with 
those  you  may  receive  from  certain  other  firms. 

It  is  important  to  clearly  understand  that  the  grading  of  rare  coins  is  not  an  exact  science,  but  rather 
a  matter  of  opinion  that  can  and  does  differ  from  one  numismatist  to  another.  While  this  grading  set  is 
representative  of  what  you  can  expect  to  receive  from  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  definitive  market  standard.  We  encourage  you  to  learn  all  you  can  about  grading  coins  so  that 
you  can  use  this  grading  set  to  its  full  advantage. 

The  Morgan  Dollar  Grading  Set  is  offered  at  $369.00  per  set  and  comes  housed  in  a  custom  plastic 
display  holder  at  no  extra  charge.  If  you  have  ordered  a  grading  set  before,  and  would  like  a  holder  in 
which  to  store  your  coins,  you  may  order  an  empty  holder  separately  for  just  $12.50. 

As  with  everything  we  sell,  you  must  be  delighted  with  the  quality  of  the  coins  you  receive,  or  you 
may  return  them  within  30  days  for  a  full  refund. 

Order  your  grading  set  right  away.  Please  allow  up  to  30  days  for  delivery.  You  will  find  these  coins 
not  only  to  be  a  nice  addition  to  your  collection,  but  an  invaluable  tool  that  will  help  you  to  become 
a  more  knowledgeable  and  informed  buyer.  □ 
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DRAPED  BUST,  SMALL  EAGLE  REVERSE 


1945  AU-55  $15;  MS-64  . 139.00 

1945-D  MS-60  . 65.00 

1945- S  MS-63  $139;  MS-64 . 195.00 

1946  MS-60  $39;  MS-64  . 179.00 

1946- D  MS-63  $129;  MS-64  . 159.00 

1947  MS-63  $169;  MS-64  .  259.00 

1947- D  MS-63  $135;  MS-64  . 210.00 

FRANKLIN  HALVES 

1949  MS-63  . 79.00 

1950  MS-63  $89;  Proof-67  . 535.00 

1 951  -S  MS-60  . 45.00 

1952  Proof-67 . 225.00 

1953  Proof-67 . 189.00 

1953-D  FBL  MS-65 . 100.00 

1953- S  MS-65  . 85.00 

1954  Proof-67 . 95.00 

1954- S  MS-65  . 70.00 

1955  Proof-67 . 95.00 

1956  Proof-67 . 69.00 

1957  Proof-67 . 46.00 

1958  Proof-67 . 65.00 

1959  Proof-67 . 46.00 

1960  Proof-67 . 35.00 

1961  Proof-6?. . 30.00 

1962  Proof-67 . 30.00 

1963  Proof-67 . 30.00 


Silver  Dollars 

FLOWING  HAIR  TYPE 


1795  Two  leaves  beneath  each  wing  VF-20 
$1,795;  EE-40  Attractive  original  toning  and 

problem-free  surfaces . 5,500.00 

1795  Three  leaves  type.  VF-30  A  most  attractive 
example  priced  at  just . 2,350.00 

Personal  Service 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we 
believe  in  personal  service.  Each  and  every 
order— large  or  small,  receives  personal  attention. 
Our  dedicated  staff  of  over  two  dozen  people  is 
on  hand  to  serve  you.  For  many  years  we  have 
used  the  motto:  "Your  friends  in  the  rare  coin 
business."  Whether  you  are  buying,  selling,  or 
simply  want  numismatic  information,  make 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  your  headquarters. 
Here,  deep  in  the  heart  of  New  England,  we  of¬ 
fer  what  we  consider  to  be  the  finest  values  in 
numismatics  today! 


1795  Extremely  Fine-45.  A  beautiful  well  struck 
coin  with  blue  and  golden  toned  surfaces.  Pric¬ 
ed  right  at  . 3,450.00 


1796  Large  date,  Small  letters.  EF-45.  Light 

obverse  scratches . 2,350.00 


1 797  Large  letters.  9x7  stars  EF-45.  Free  of  prob¬ 
lems  or  defects.  Certainly  a  quality  coin  with 
all  the  eye  appeal  of  specimens  having  a  higher 
technical  grade . 2,995.00 

DRAPED  BUST  HERALDIC  EAGLE  REVERSE 


1798  Fine-15  $525;  Very  Fine-20  $850;  VF-30 
Minor  adjustment  marks  on  the  reverse  $595; 
Extremely  Fine-40.  A  handsome,  problem  free 
example . 1,195.00 


1799  E-12  $450;  VE-20  $850;  EF-40.  Nice  original 
lustre  . 1,195.00 


tttnuHui, 


1799  Very  Fine-20.  This  is  the  type  with  curious 
reverse  diebreak  extending  diagonally  from 


rim  to  rim!  . 875.00 

1800  VG-8  $325;  VF-30  . 895.00 


1801  EF-45.  Beautifully  toned  with  much  underly¬ 
ing  lustre . 1,995.00 


1802  Fine-15.  Steel-gray  toning  $495;  Extremely 


Fine-40 . 1,195.00 

SEATED  DOLLARS 

1843  VF-20 . 250.00 

1846  EF-45  . 425.00 
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Silver  Dollars 


Date_ AU-55  MS-60  MS-63  MS-64 


1878  7  TF 

— 

— 

120.00 

210.00 

1 878  7/8  TF 

— 

— 

169.00 

_ 

1 878  8  TF 

43.00 

— 

139.00 

249.00 

1878-CC 

— 

— 

249.00 

445.00 

1878-S 

30.00 

79.00 

135.00 

215.00 

1879 

30.00 

— 

99.00 

235.00 

1879-0 

32.00 

— 

190.00 

425.00 

1879-S 

— 

79.00 

135.00 

215.00 

1880 

— 

— 

99.00 

245.00 

1880-CC 

— 

— 

349.00 

535.00 

1880-0 

32.00 

— 

— 

— 

1 880- S 

— 

79.00 

125.00 

215.00 

1881 

— 

— 

— 

245.00 

1881-CC 

— 

265.00 

329.00 

525.00 

1881-0 

29.00 

65.00 

— 

210.00 

1881-S 

— 

— 

120.00 

215.00 

1882 

29.00 

— 

— 

235.00 

1882-CC 

— 

— 

195.00 

310.00 

1 882-0 

29.00 

55.00 

105.00 

195.00 

1882-S 

29.00 

— 

135.00 

249.00 

1883 

29.00 

— 

— 

249.00 

1 883-CC 

— 

125.00 

195.00 

310.00 

1883-0 

29.00 

59.00 

99.00 

179.00 

1883-S 

195.00 

445.00 

925.00 

— 

1884 

30.00 

— 

— 

235.00 

1 884-CC 

— 

125.00 

— 

— 

1884-0 

29.00 

— 

89.00 

179.00 

1884-S 

215.00 

1,550.00 

— 

— 

1885 

29.00 

55.00 

99.00 

179.00 

1885-CC 

— 

295.00 

345.00 

— 

1885-0 

29.00 

— 

99.00 

169.00 

1885-S 

— 

— 

279.00 

495.00 

1886 

29.00 

55.00 

99.00 

169.00 

1886-0 

— 

365.00 

— 

— 

1887 

29.00 

55.00 

99.00 

169.00 

1 887-0 

— 

— 

120.00 

— 

1887-S 

— 

— 

269.00 

449.00 

1888 

29.00 

59.00 

99.00 

215.00 

1888-0 

— 

59.00 

99.00 

210.00 

1888-S 

— 

— 

349.00 

— 

1889 

29.00 

— 

110.00 

235.00 

1889-0 

— 

— 

275.00 

— 

1890 

29.00 

— 

125.00 

— 

1 890-CC 

— 

— 

475.00 

795.00 

1 890-0 

— 

— 

— 

395.00 

1890-S 

39.00 

95.00 

179.00 

295.00 

1891 

45.00 

95.00 

169.00 

365.00 

1891-CC 

— 

269.00 

475.00 

— 

1891-0 

— 

— 

225.00 

750.00 

1891-S 

— 

— 

179.00 

— 

1892 

— 

— 

— 

385.00 

1892-CC 

— 

— 

575.00 

850.00 

1892-0 

— 

— 

425.00 

825.00 

1893 

— 

— 

625.00 

995.00 

1893-CC 

— 

835.00 

1,795.00 

— 

1 894- S 

— 

— 

695.00 

1,295.00 

1896 

29.00 

— 

99.00 

179.00 

1896-0 

95.00 

— 

1,595.00 

3,950.00 

1897 

29.00 

— 

99.00 

195.00 

1897-S 

— 

— 

210.00 

— 

1898 

29.00 

55.00 

99.00 

195.00 

1898-0 

99.00 

195.00 

1 898-S 

— 

550.00 

1899 

— 

— 

249.00 

475.00 

1899-0 

32.00 

— 

120.00 

195.00 

1899-S 

— 

— 

345.00 

_ 

1900 

29.00 

— 

99.00 

190.00 

1900-0 

— 

— 

99.00 

190.00 

1 900- S 

— 

— 

345.00 

425.00 

1901-0 

— 

— 

99.00 

190.00 

1 901  -S 

— 

— 

— 

1,395.00 

1902 

— 

— 

— 

325.00 

1 902-0 

30.00 

55.00 

115.00 

179.00 

1902-S 

— 

— 

450.00 

695.00 

1903 

— 

— 

— 

250.00 

1903-0 

— 

— 

395.00 

495.00 

1904 

— 

99.00 

325.00 

425.00 

1 904-0 

32.00 

55.00 

99.00 

169.00 

1921 

— 

— 

65.00 

110.00 

1921  -D 

— 

— 

115.00 

215.00 

1921-S 

— 

— 

— 

235.00 

Peace  Dollars 


Date  AU-55  MS-60  MS-63  MS-64  MS-65 


1921 

— 

— 

395.00 

895.00 

— 

1922 

— 

39.00 

— 

99.00 

— 

1922-D 

29.00 

— 

— 

195.00 

— 

1922-S 

29.00 

— 

139.00 

249.00 

— 

1923-S 

30.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1924 

— 

— 

— 

150.00 

695.00 

1925 

— 

49.00 

89.00 

150.00 

— 

1926 

37.00 

69.00 

110.00 

195.00 

— 

1926-D 

— 

75.00 

— 

— 

— 

1926-S 

29.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1927 

— 

— 

220.00 

495.00 

— 

1927-D 

— 

— 

— 

1,125.00 

— 

1928 

— 

255.00 

450.00 

— 

— 

1935 

— 

— 

— 

369.00 

1,275.00 

1935-S 

— 

2150.00 
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Choice  AU-55  Morgan  Dollars 


If  you  enjoy  collecting  silver  dollars  but  don't  care  to  spend  lots  of  money  on  each  acquisition,  then  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  give  our  Choice  AU-55  Morgan  dollars  a  try.  If  you're  interested  in  coin  investment  and  don't 
mind  trying  something  different,  then  "salting  away"  a  few  dozen  of  these  hard  to  find  coins  may  be  the  alter¬ 
native  you've  been  looking  for. 

The  Choice  AU-55  Morgan  Dollar  Starter  Package...  Ten  different  dates  and  mintmarks  of  our  choice.  Despite 
the  low  price,  each  coin  will  be  hand-picked  for  eye  appeal  and  lustre.  Ten  different  for  just . 295.00 


INSPIRED  HIM  TO  JOIN  THE  ANA! 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
Leslie  Anderson,  a  Rare  Coin  Review  reader  from 
Scotland: 

"This  letter  is  a  'thank  you'  from  a  grateful  fellow 
numismatist.  First  of  all,  thank  you  for  your  help 
and  kindness  shown  to  me  by  your  firm  over  the 
time  I  have  known  you.  Thank  you  also  for  your 
Rare  Coin  Review  and  for  the  quality  of  the  coins 
I  have  received.  I  have  just  reviewed  my  recent 
order,  and  the  quality  really  amazed  me! 

"I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  influencing  me 
in  making  one  of  the  best  steps  in  numismatics— 
that  of  joining  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  a  major  breakthrough  for  me, 
and  one  I  have  enjoyed  since  I  joined.  I  have 
regular  contact  with  people  in  the  United  States, 
and  friendly  letters  pass  between  us.  This  and  the 
knowledge  I  have  gained  both  in  numismatics  and 
in  humankind  is  something  I  am  proud  to  have 
shared  in: 

"Reading  your  Rare  Coin  Review  was  the  reason 
I  joined  the  ANA.  The  knowledge  I  gain  from  your 
excellent  magazine  gave  me  that  'push'  I  needed 
to  join  the  ANA  and  to  pursue  further 
knowledge..."  ^ 


Thanks,  Jeff! 

The  following  note  was  received  from  Jeff  Em¬ 
bry,  one  of  our  valued  clients: 

"Thank  you  for  your  last  shipment.  The  coins 
you  grade  as  MS-60  I  have  seen  other  companies 
grade  as  MS-63  or  even  MS-65.  I  am  very  satisfied 
with  my  dealings  with  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries."  □ 


Complete  Set  of  Proof  Roosevelt  Dimes  1950-1964 


This  unusual  and  seldom-offered  collection  is 
just  the  right  combination  for  the  collector  who 
is  looking  for  superb  quality.  Each  coin  in  the  set 
is  a  pristine  Proof-67.  And,  yet,  the  set  is  quite 
affordable. 

We  have  a  very  few  of  these  beautiful  sets  in 
stock,  each  housed  in  a  deluxe  plastic  holder  that 
really  "shows  off"  the  brilliant  mirror  surfaces  of 
each  coin. 


While  our  small  stock  lasts  you  can  puchase 
one  of  these  complete  sets  for  your  collection  for 
only  $295.00.  Since  fewer  than  a  dozen  sets  are 
one  hand  there  is  a  strict  limit  of  just  one  set  per 
customer.  Request  "Gem  Proof  Roosevelt  Dime 
Set"  when  you  order.  □ 
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1847  AU-55.  Great  lustre . 795.00 


1861  MS-60.  Fully  brilliant . 1,450.00 

1871  F-12  $159;  VF-30  . 275.00 

1872  EF-45  . 495.00 


1872-CC  EF-45.  Well  struck  with  great  lustre.  Very 
scarce . 2,595.00 

Trade  Dollars 

1874-S  AU-55.  Very  lustrous  with  just  a  hint  of 
wear.  Pick  this  coin  for  your  type  set  and  you'll 
be  delighted . 445.00 


Gold  Dollars 

1850  EF-45  . 295.00 


1852-C  AU-50.  Well  struck  with  much  original 


lustre.  Only  9,434  minted  . 1,395.00 

1853  EF-45  . 295.00 

1854  Type  I.  EF-45 . 295.00 


1857-C  EF-40  .  695.00 


1864  AU-55.  Fully  lustrous  . 1,295.00 

Quarter  Eagles 

1836  VF-30 . 365.00 


1850-C  AU-50.  Fully  lustrous  and  well  struck.  On¬ 
ly  9,148  pieces  minted . 1,150.00 


1850-D  AU-50.  Much  original  lustre  and  attrac¬ 


tive  toning . 1,295.00 

1850-0  EF-45  . 395.00 

1852  EF-45  . 350.00 

1856  AU-55  . 475.00 

1856- S  AU-50 . 550.00 

1857- 0  EF-45 . 495.00 


1860  EF-45.  Quite  scarce  $475;  MS-60.  A  very 


scarce  issue  in  Mint  State . 995.00 

1868-S  EF-45  . 475.00 


1875-S  AU-55  $445;  MS-60.  Traces  of  light  golden 


toning . 645.00 

1876- CC  AU-55  Just  the  lightest  wear  on  this 

popular  Carson  City  issue . 495.00 

1877- S  EF-40  195.00 

1878- S  AU-55.  Fully  brilliant . 445.00 


1871  About  Uncirculated-50.  Another  scarce 
Philadelphia  Mint  issue.  Only  5,350  pieces 
were  minted . 695.00 


1878  AU-50  . 395.00 


$3  Cold 


1854  EF-40.  An  ideal  defect-free  coin  for  the  type 
collector . 850.00 


1855  EF-45.  Hints  of  lustre  remain  around  obverse 
lettering . 850.00 


1860-S  EF-45.  One  of  only  six  collectable  mint- 
marked  issues  of  this  type . 1,150.00 


1866  About  Uncirculated-50.  Very  lustrous. 
"Right  at  home"  in  an  otherwise  Uncirculated 
type  set  . 1,750.00 


1868  AU-50.  Another  scarce  and  lustrous  exam¬ 
ple  that  is  sure  to  please  . 1,750.00 
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A  Special  Combination  Package  of  Market  Leaders 


As  we  go  to  press  the  coin  market  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  gather  momentum  for  what  appears  to  be 
a  strong  steady  surge  of  increased  interest  and 
resultant  higher  prices  in  the  near  future. 

Among  the  “stars"  of  this  booming  market  are 
Morgan  dollars,  silver  Commemorative  half 
dollars,  and  Gem  Proof  Franklin  half  dollars. 

Rather  than  offer  packages  that  are  limited  to 
just  one  type  of  coin,  we  felt  that  the  collector 
who  is  serious  about  buying  top  quality  coins 
might  do  best  with  a  package  that  combines  coins 
of  all  three  areas. 

These  combination  packages  include  a  fine 
selection  of  inexpensive,  less  than  $250  each, 
Morgan  dollars  in  MS-64  condition.  To  our  way 
of  thinking  these  coins  represent  the  best  com¬ 
bination  of  quality  and  value. 

The  commemorative  section  will  include  our 
favorites,  again  in  the  less  expensive  issues.  As 
commemorative  prices  rise,  some  issues  will 
naturally  lag  behind  the  leaders,  and  then  adjust 
suddenly.  We'll  center  our  selections  on  those 
types  which  we  feel  have  not  yet  realized  their 
full  potential  in  a  rising  market. 

The  Gem  Proof-67  Franklin  section  of  each 
package  will  be  confined  to  those  that  are  fully 


frosted;  that  is  the  head  of  Franklin  and  the  Liberty 
Bell  will  be  frosty  in  appearance  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  mirror  like  fields.  The  dollar  value  of 
the  package  you  choose  will  determine  if  the  more 
expensive  earlier  issues  will  be  included. 

Each  package  will  include,  as  practicality  dic¬ 
tates,  roughly  1/3  of  the  value  to  each  of  the  three 
categories.  Should  you  wish  to  alter  this  mixture, 
just  advise  us  and  we  will  do  whatever  we  can 
to  meet  your  requirements. 

Market  Leaders  Package  #1:  Send  $1 ,000  and 
receive  $1,1 50  worth  or  more  of  super  coins  that 
are  sure  to  please! 

Market  Leaders  Package  #2:  Send  $2,500  and 
we  will  send  you  a  beautiful  group  of  coins  which 
would  sell  for  more  than  $2,900  at  our  regular 
retail  prices. 

Market  Leaders  Package  #3:  Order  our  $5,000 
group  and  get  $6,000  or  more  of  great  values 
plus. ..a  certificate  good  for  $100  worth  of  books 
for  your  numismatic  library! 

Please  remember  that  each  package  is  filled  to 
your  order.  Nothing  is  prepackaged.  Call  Tom 
Becker  and  discuss  your  needs  and  interests,  and 
then  in  a  few  days  you'll  have  the  enjoyment  of 
reviewing  a  really  outstanding  selection  of  coins. 

□ 


Some  Nice  Words  From  a  Friend 

Ms.  "Ginger"  Rapsus,  a  long-term  client,  recent¬ 
ly  had  the  following  to  say  in  a  letter  to  Tom 
Becker: 

"I  recently  placed  an  order  for  a  Peace  silver 
dollar,  which  was  sold  out.  I  must  say  that  your 
letter,  enclosed  with  my  check,  was  the  nicest 
return  I  have  ever  received!  Most  firms  just  return 
the  check  with  a  note  saying  'Sorry,  sold,'  or 
something  like  that.  One  firm  returned  my  check 
Scotch -taped  to  a  postcard! 

"Each  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  is  more 
enjoyable  than  the  one  before.  I  felt  it  was 
somewhat  interesting  to  observe  the  comment 
that  colonial  coins  are  usually  not  considered  in 
coin  investment  'portfolios.'  The  series  is  in¬ 
teresting,  historical,  and  educational.  Maybe  col¬ 
onials  are  not  popular  because  they  do  not  exist 
in  super-Mint  State-65  condition  with  superb 
strikes!  The  idea  of  an  essay  contest  is  a  good  one. 

I  would  like  to  inform  you  that  I  have  indeed  com¬ 
posed  such  an  essay  and  have  sent  it  to  The 
Numismatist,  it  was  accepted  for  a  future  issue. 
I  also  suggested  that  The  Numismatist  use  that 
theme  of  collecting  beginnings  as  a  theme  for  an 
entire  issue.  [Ed.  note:  The  Numismatist  is  the  of¬ 
ficial  journal  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association.] 

"I  enjoyed  the  comments  from  'Lousy  Gram¬ 
mar.'  I  find  that  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctua¬ 
tion  are  lost  arts,  perhaps  because  such  know¬ 
ledge  is  not  career-oriented.  Such  comments 
reminded  me  of  an  article  by  Dave  Bowers  in  The 
Numismatist  on  so-called  'useless  knowledge.'  I 
personally  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  'useless  knowledge.' 

"Do  you  ever  have  any  love  tokens  for  sale?  I 
purchased  one  downtown  for  a  Christmas  present, 
and  the  recipient  seemed  quite  pleased  with  it. 
There's  an  unusual  gift— if  you  can  find  a  token 
engraved  with  the  appropriate  initials. 

"Thanks  again,  and  I  hope  to  place  another 
order  soon."  □ 


A  Letter  From  Iowa 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
L.B.,  an  Iowa  client: 

"Dear  Tom, 

"To  begin  with  I  would  like  to  compliment  you 
on  your  Rare  Coin  Review.  I  find  your  publica¬ 
tion  second  to  none.  My  only  complaint  is  that 
they  only  come  every  three  months  or  so  and  not 
every  week!  My  copy  is  always  dog-eared  by  the 
time  your  next  Rare  Coin  Review  arrives. 

"After  25  years  of  collecting  coins  I  finally  would 
like  to  begin  a  Morgan  silver  dollar  collection  for 
investment  purposes.  Your  'Monthly  Morgan 
Dollar  Club'  sounds  like  it  is  just  the  right  plan 
for  me.  Enclosed  you  will  find  my  first  check  for 
$100.  I  do  have  some  Morgan  dollars  already,  but 
I  feel  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  matched  set 
of  MS-63  pieces,  all  from  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries.  So,  let's  start  from  scratch. 

"I  am  also  sending  an  order  for  several  books 
and  for  an  Oregon  Trail  commemorative  half 
dollar  for  my  collection.  For  some  reason,  most 
Oregon  Trail  pieces  that  I  have  been  offered  at 
coin  shows  or  through  the  mail  have  been 
'sliders.'  Please  pick  out  a  nice  one  for  me! 

"I  am  awaiting  the  arrival  of  all  my  purchases 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  long  and  happy 
relationship."  □ 


What  Is  A  Numismatist ? 

The  numismatist  thinks  of  nothing  but  rare 
coins,  muses  on  them,  dreams  of  them.  His  en¬ 
joyment  involves  all  species  of  pleasure  and  men¬ 
tal  excitement.  He  is  a  sportsman,  a  gamester,  an 
artist,  a  detective,  a  critic,  an  expert.  He  follows 
the  scent  of  a  rare  coin  as  a  hound  does  that  of 
a  rabbit,  and  is  never  satisfied  until  he  has  traced 
it  to  its  burrow.  The  passions  excited  are  ambi¬ 
tion,  hope,  desire,  and  envy,  but  never  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  to  be  injurious. 

Your  true  numismatist  is  usually  a  man  of 
gentlemanly  instincts  and  scholarly  attainments. 
His  associations  are  with  men  who  think,  reason, 
compare,  sift  evidence  and  judge.  He  is  little  likely 
to  be  gulled,  being  always  on  the  lookout  for 
counterfeits;  less  likely  to  deceive  others,  having 
a  wholesome  contempt  for  base  fabrication. 

(From  Mason's  Coin  and  Stamp  Collectors' 
Magazine,  June  1867.)  D 


Unsurpassed  Experience 

Our  staff  of  experienced,  dedicated 
numismatists  is  on  hand  to  serve  you.  Tom 
Becker,  our  senior  numismatist,  who  does  most 
of  our  buying  and  selling  and  who  compiled  the 
listing  for  this  Rare  Coin  Review,  has  handled 
many  major  collections  and  has  been  a  well- 
known  figure  on  the  numismatic  scene  for  many 
years.  Likewise,  Ray  Merena,  Dave  Bowers,  Bob 
Rubel,  Mike  Hoddard,  and  Karl  Hirtzinger  have 
handled  just  about  every  rarity  in  the  book,  in¬ 
cluding  more  than  our  share  of  major  collections 
to  be  sold  in  Europe  and  America. 

This  expertise  is  a  free  bonus  you  get  with  each 
item  ordered.  We  have  been  keeping  collectors, 
dealers,  and  museums  happy  since  1953.  We  in¬ 
vite  you  to  discover  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
We  think  you'll  enjoy  the  experience. 
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.  Question  and  Answer  Forum  ^ . 


We  ins  ite  readers  to  submit  questions,  addressed 
to  Q.  Das  id  Bowers  (Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH 
03894).  on  any  subject  of  American  numismatics. 
Some  of  the  more  interesting  and  provocative  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  answered  in  this  column. 

QUESTION:  When  I  sent  you  an  entry  for  the 
Essay  Contest  announced  in  your  "Rare  Coin 
Review"  Number  56  I  had  a  great  time  recall¬ 
ing  some  of  my  most  enjoyable  memories — and 
I  cannot  resist  at  this  time  saying  "thank  you" 
for  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Moreover,  had  I 
not  read  some  of  your  books  a  few  years  ago, 
perhaps  I  would  never  have  rediscovered  my 
childhood  hobby.  So,  a  double  thank  you  is  in 
order.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  quick  question.  You  ac¬ 
company  your  offering  of  Don  Taxay's  book, 
"U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,"  with  the  statement 
that  it  is  one  of  the  "five  most  valuable  books 
ever  produced  on  the  subject  of  American 
coinage."  I  assume  Mr.  Yeoman's  "Guide  Book 
of  United  States  Coins"  is  included  in  the  list, 
but  I  am  having  a  tough  time  trying  to  guess  the 
other  three.  Would  you  please  publish  a  com¬ 
plete  list  in  some  future  issue  of  the  "Rare  Coin 
Review"?  I  am  sure  your  readers  would  find  it 
interesting. — J.L.H. 

ANSWER:  Thank  you  for  your  nice  comments 
concerning  my  book.  About  the  "five  most 
valuable  books,”  well  I  like  to  think  that  perhaps 
one  or  two  of  my  own  books  might  make  the  list 
if  the  list  were  compiled  by  someone  else. 
However,  at  this  time  I  will  not  "vote  for  myself" 
and  include  these.  So,  for  books  in  that  elite  five 
I  nominate  the  following: 

U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay.  Penny 
Whimsy,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon.  The  Early 
Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester  S.  Crosby.  Walter 
Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Half  Cents, 
by  Walter  Breen.  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins,  by  Richard  S.  Yeoman. 

The  preceding  books  are  not  listed  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  order.  Actually,  I  probably  was  a  bit  short¬ 
sighted  when  I  suggested  a  "top  five,"  for  there 
are  a  number  of  other  fine  books  which  are 
arguably  worthy  of  inclusion.  For  example,  the 
Van  Allen-Mallis  study  of  silver  dollars,  the  Breen- 
Swiatek  effort  on  commemoratives,  the  Judd- 
Kosoff  work  on  United  States  pattern  issues,  and 
a  dozen  others  I  could  name  are  really  great.  Then 
there  are  some  books  which  are  simply  listings— Al 
Overton's  books  on  half  dollars  is  an  example  as 
is  Bolender's  book  on  silver  dollars— and  for  the 
specialist  in  those  series,  such  volumes  would 
definitely  be  at  or  near  the  top  of  any  list. 

For  my  own  "top  five,"  I  picked  Don  Taxay's 
U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage  book  because  it  gives  a 
very  readable  story  of  the  history  of  the  Mint  from 
the  early  days  onward.  In  my  opinion,  readabili¬ 
ty  should  be  part  of  every  numismatic  book.  It  is 
this  same  criterion,  readability,  that  makes  Pen¬ 
ny  Whimsy  what  it  is.  Pick  it  up,  and  it  is  hard  to 
put  down  until  you  have  digested  the  first  several 
chapters.  Walter  Breen's  new  book  on  half  cents 
combines  a  detailed  text  with  readability  and  per¬ 
sonal  opinion,  some  of  it  controversial,  but  all  of 
it  interesting.  I  included  it  as  a  target  at  which 
others  aiming  to  produce  specialized  references 
can  shoot  at.  In  other  words,  it  is  set  up  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  to  do  things  the  right  way. 


A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  has  no 
pretentions  to  be  a  scholarly  reference,  but  it  is 
the  passport  by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  have  become  interested  in  coin  collecting. 
Without  question,  it  is  the  most  influential  book 
on  coins  ever  produced.  As  such,  I  gave  it  a  spot 
in  the  listing.  Besides,  I  refer  to  my  own  copy  so 
much  that  by  the  end  of  each  year  it  is  literally 
falling  apart— so  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  useful 
United  States  books. 

One  book  which  is  on  my  list  of  favorites  is  The 
Fantastic  1804  Dollar,  by  Eric  P.  Newman  and 
Kenneth  E.  Bressett.  This  volume,  published  in 
1 962,  is  no  longer  in  print,  so  it  would  be  too  tan¬ 
talizing  to  include  it  in  my  "top  five."  However, 
a  dandy  book  it  is,  and  I  recommend  that  you 
check  a  copy  out  of  the  ANA  library  (which  per¬ 
mits  you  to  borrow  books  by  mail)  if  you  haven't 
read  it.  While  the  theme  of  the  book  is  the  1804 
silver  dollar,  the  text  is  far  from  a  technical  disser¬ 
tation.  It  is  quite  readable  and  has  all  the  elements 
of  a  suspense  tale! 

Although  these  are  not  "books,"  I  suggest  that 
a  collection  of  past  issues  of  The  Numismatist  and 
The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine  taken 
together  will  edge  out  just  about  any  book  on  the 
preceding  list.  And  although  we  tend  to  think  of 
them  as  being  ephemeral,  Coin  World,  and 
Numismatic  News,  the  weekly  papers,  fit  in  the 
same  category.  Although  articles  in  Coins 
magazine  and  CoinAge  magazine  tend  to  be  of 
a  "popular"  nature,  for  these  are  sold  on  news 
stands,  still  a  file  of  copies  yields  some  really  in¬ 
teresting  information,  particularly  with  regard  to 
current  events  (the  story  of  the  1984  Olympics 
coinage,  as  it  unfolded,  for  example). 

In  summation,  I  guess  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  "five-book  library."  There  are  at  least  a  couple 
dozen  really  nice  books  on  the  subject  of  United 
States  coinage,  and  beyond  that  there  are  still 
others  which  are  valuable  for  their  specialized 
contents. 

*  *  * 

FOLLOW-UP:  Tom  DeLorey  recently  wrote  on 
the  subject  of  my  inquiry  to  him  as  to  his  opinion 
whether  or  not  there  was  such  a  thing  as  an 
1865/4  overdate  two-cent  piece.  His  letter  ad¬ 
dresses  that  subject  and  goes  even  further.  It  is 
reprinted  herewith: 

"I  have  never  seen  an  1865  two-cent  piece  that 
I  even  thought  might  be  an  1865/4,  nor  likewise 
an  1865/4  Indian  cent.  During  my  time  at  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  Certification 
Service  I  only  saw  two  or  three  alleged  1865/4 
two-cent  pieces,  and  all  of  them  had  what  I 
believed  to  be  mere  irregularities  inherent  in  the 
date  punch  inside  the  5.  During  the  same  time 
I  do  not  recall  seeing  a  single  alleged  1865/4  cent. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  either  exists,  although  it 
is  impossible  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  a  varie¬ 
ty  simply  by  never  having  seen  one.  I  have  never 
seen  an  1888/7  Indian  cent,  although  I  do  believe 
in  this  variety  due  to  the  conclusive  photographic 
proof. 

"I  believe  that  I  am  on  stronger  ground  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  1869/8  cent  does  not  exist,  as  I  found 
literally  hundreds  of  alleged  1869/8  cents  during 
my  time  at  ANACS,  and  all  of  them  proved  to  be 
one  of  four  different  die  varieties  of  1869/869,  or 
1869/69,  or  1869/9.  This  is  a  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  sample  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  if  the 


1869/8  cent  exists  it  should  have  showed  up  at 
least  once  in  those  several  hundred  coins. 

I  likewise  believe  that  the  1869/8  two-cent  piece 
does  not  exist,  but  as  I  have  only  seen  four  or  five 
alleged  examples  of  it  I  cannot  be  as  sure.  Those 
that  I  did  see  were  all,  in  my  opinion,  1869/9  or 
simply  recut  dates. 

"Please  feel  free  to  use  any  or  all  of  this  in  your 
Rare  Coin  Review.  Perhaps  by  challenging  your 
readers  to  produce  one  of  these  alleged  overdates 
I  could  be  proven  wrong.  However,  I  will  not  lose 

any  sleep  over  it." 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  In  something  you  wrote  about  30 
years  ago  you  mentioned  that  commemorative 
half  dollars  minted  in  the  late  1930s  were  easy 
to  find  in  what  later  became  known  as  "Choice 
Uncirculated"  grade.  However,  in  recent  times 
I  have  read  several  advisory  investment  letter  ac¬ 
counts  stating  that  some  of  these  varieties  are 
extremely  rare  in  MS-65  condition.  Who  is 
right— you  or  they?— H.G.S. 

ANSWER:  Each  year,  the  number  of  Choice 
Uncirculated  commemorative  half  dollars  of  the 
1930s  (and  other  dates  as  well)  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller.  In  the  early  1950s,  when  I  began  my 
numismatic  interest,  such  issues  were  not  even 
20  years  old,  and  most  examples  encountered 
either  had  their  original  brilliance  or  had  a  degree 
of  attractive  toning.  Then  came  several  decades 
in  which  coin  collectors  were  told  that  "brilliant 
is  best"  and  were  encouraged  to  dip  and  clean 
their  pieces.  The  hobby  went  through  an  era  in 
which  toning  was  viewed  as  being  unfavorable, 
perhaps  like  tarnish  would  be  considered  un¬ 
favorable  on  a  service  of  table  silver.  Thus,  no 
sooner  did  a  typical  commemorative  half  dollar 
begin  to  turn  a  light  golden  color,  or  better  yet, 
an  iridescent  hue,  than  in  the  wink  of  an  eye,  it 
was  dipped  again— and  again,  and  again. 

Now,  in  1985,  many  pieces  have  been  cleaned 
and  recleaned,  with  the  result  that  the  majority 
of  most  issues  of  the  1930s  are  no  longer  in  Choice 
Uncirculated  condition.  I  took  up  this  same  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  description  under  one  of  the  lots  in  the 
recent  Four  Memorable  Collections  catalogue 
(Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  sale  of 
September  1985). 

Undoubtedly,  if  dipping  persists,  100  years  from 
now  collectors  will  have  a  legacy  of  cloudy,  dull, 
and  shabby-looking  pieces.  What  to  do  about  it? 
There  is  no  easy  answer.  Until  people  stop  touting 
the  virtues  of  paste,  potions,  powders,  and  lotions 
to  make  coins  brilliant,  each  year  more  and  more 
coins  will  be  treated  in  this  manner,  and  each  year 
the  supply  of  Choice  Uncirculated  coins  will 
diminish. 

One  has  but  to  look  to  history.  When  issued, 
all  Liberty  Seated  Proof  coins  of  the  1860s  were 
in  what  we  would  call  today  Choice  Proof  or  Gem 
Proof  grade.  (Proof-65  to  Proof-67).  And  yet,  if  one 
were  to  survey,  for  example,  100  surviving 
specimens  of  Proof  silver  dollars  of  the  year  1 865, 
minted  120  years  ago,  probably  no  more  than  five 
or  10  of  those  Proofs  would  merit  the  Proof-65 
or  Proof-67  designation  now.  In  other  words,  over 
90%  have  been  damaged  by  those  who  were 
commissioned  to  care  for  them  properly— coin 
collectors.  As  I  have  stated  earlier  in  print,  the 
quotation  of  cartoon  strip  character  Pogo  is  rele¬ 
vant:  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us." 
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QUESTION:  I  enjoyed  your  book,  "The  Mox- 
ie  Encyclopedia."  In  fact,  I  found  it  delightful 
and  spent  nearly  a  week  with  it.  Sometimes  my 
husband  and  I  would  alternate  reading  it,  as  he 
is  just  as  interested  as  I  am.  I  have  a  numismatic 
question  relating  to  the  book.  On  page  169  you 
illustrate  an  aluminum  token  picturing  the  Moxie 
Bottle  Wagon.  What  is  such  a  token  worth?— 
J.V.M. 

ANSWER:  At  the  Moxie  Festival  (of  which  your 
editor  was  publicity  chairman)  held  at  Clark's 
Trading  Post,  Lincoln,  New  Hampshire,  July  14, 
1985,  a  Very  Fine  example  sold  in  the  "silent  auc¬ 
tion"  for  $55.  Another  specimen,  an  Extremely 
Fine  piece,  appeared  in  the  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.  sale  of  September  1985  and 
realized  $82.50. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  What  people  in  your  opinion 
were  most  important  in  the  coin  hobby  during 
the  19th  century?  Which  ones  would  you 
nominate  to  a  Numismatic  Hall  of  Fame  if  such 
a  thing  existed? — C.S.M. 

ANSWER:  W.E.  DuBois  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  and  others  associated  with  the  Mint  Cabinet 
would  be  nominated  among  the  early  contributors 
to  the  hobby.  History  paints  these  figures  with  a 
multi-colored  brush,  and  some  Mint  officials  are 
remembered  for  their  contributions  (Snowden's 
books  for  example)  and  others  (Henry  Linderman) 
are  condemned  for  their  private  profiteering  and 
restriking  activities,  but,  unquestionably,  all  played 
a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  hobby,  good  and 
bad.  Montroville  W.  Dickeson,  whose  Numis- 
matical  Manual,  name  later  changed  to  Numis¬ 
matic  Manual,  was  important,  as  were  such  ear¬ 
ly  dealers  as  Cogan,  Woodward,  Frossard,  Low, 
and  the  Chapman  brothers. 

Sylvester  S.  Crosby,  Dr.  Edward  Maris,  and  other 
authors  of  reference  books  were  likewise  impor¬ 
tant,  as  were  the  various  contributors  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Numismatics.  Dr.  George  F. 
Heath,  the  Monroe,  Michigan  doctor  who  started 
printing  The  Numismatist  beginning  in  1888,  is 
part  of  the  list  of  luminaries,  as  are  such  writers 
as  August  Heaton  and  Joseph  Hooper.  Without 
much  effort  the  list  could  probably  be  expanded 
to  include  several  dozen  names,  and  I  have  not 
yet  touched  upon  any  of  the  private  collectors 
such  as  Lorin  G.  Parmelee,  T.  Harrison  Garett, 
Byron  Reed,  William  Sumner  Appleton,  Joseph 
J.  Mickley,  et  al. 

There  is  indeed  a  Numismatic  Hall  of  Fame 
already  in  existence,  and  it  is  located  at  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  Headquarters, 
818  North  Cascade  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.  Several  of  the  names  just  mentioned 
are  included. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  would  like  to  form  a  collection 
of  1794-1803  early  silver  dollars  but  do  not  know 
which  varieties  should  be  included  and  which 
shouldn't  be.  In  the  "Guide  Book"  I  notice  lots 
of  minor  variations,  such  as  the  1800  with  very 
wide  date  and  low  8,  another  1800  with  just  12 
arrows,  still  another  with  10  arrows  and  so  on. 
Can  you  help  me  sort  the  important  from  the 
unimportant.  I  basically  would  like  to  have  a 
representative  set  of  truly  important  varieties.— 
G.H. 

ANSWER:  Here  is  our  list: 

1794. 

1795  Flowing  Hair. 

1795  Draped  Bust  obverse,  Small  Eagle  reverse. 

1796. 

1797  with  nine  stars  to  the  left  on  the  obverse 

and  seven  to  the  right. 

1797  with  10  stars  to  the  left  and  six  to  the  right. 

1 798  with  15  obverse  stars/Small  Eagle  reverse. 


1798  with  13  obverse  stars/Small  Eagle  reverse. 

1798  with  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse. 

1799/8  overdate. 

1 799  with  stars  arranged  seven  to  the  left  and 

six  to  the  right  (the  normal  configuration). 

1799  with  stars  arranged  eight  to  the  left  and 

five  to  the  right. 

1800. 

1801. 

1802/1  overdate. 

1802. 

1803. 

So,  there  you  have  our  ideas.  If  you  want  to  go 
beyond  this  and  collect  minute  die  varieties, 
secure  a  copy  of  M.H.  Bolender's  United  States 
Early  Silver  Dollars  From  1794-1803,  first  published 
in  1950  and  reprinted  since  that  time. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  have  an  1850  Liberty  Seated 
silver  dollar  with  a  proof  like  surface.  Several 
have  called  it  a  Proof,  while  several  other  peo¬ 
ple  have  said  it  is  a  business  strike.  What  do  you 
think?  If  it  is  a  business  strike,  is  the  prooflike 
surface  unusual  enough  to  make  it  worth  a  big 
premium?— O.A. 

ANSWER:  Thank  you  for  letting  me  see  the 
piece.  In  my  opinion  it  is  an  Uncirculated  or 
business  strike  coin.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  business 
strike  1850  silver  dollars  have  prooflike  surfaces. 
I  have  never  seen  a  deeply  frosty  example.  True 
Proofs  do  exist,  and  they  differ  from  business 
strikes  in  that  they  lack  the  die  striae  in  the  fields 
seen  on  business  strikes  (and  on  your  piece)  and 
have  sharper  rims  and  features. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  am  planning  to  write  an  article 
for  "Coins  Magazine"  on  the  subject  of 
numismatic  literature.  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
few  sentences  from  Cal  Wilson's  article  which 
appeared  in  your  "Rare  Coin  Review"  No.  53. 
I  am  also  asking  for  Cal's  permission  to  do  so, 
but  since  your  firm  holds  the  copyright  on  the 
article,  may  I  have  your  permission  as  well?  I 
have  included  a  copy  of  the  intended  quotation. 

"I  am  also  working  on  an  article  concerning 
United  States  coins  struck  in  aluminum.  Natural¬ 
ly,  I  hope  to  include  something  on  the  infamous 
1974  aluminum  cent.  I  realize  this  is  a  potentially 
sensitive  subject,  but  would  you  be  willing  to  give 
me  your  quotable  opinion  as  to:  (a)  whether  or 
not  any  coin  collector  or  dealer  has  actually  seen 
any  coins,  and  (b)  in  the  unlikely  event  the  coin 
should  surface  and  be  offered  for  sale,  what 
would  the  estimated  value  be— assuming  the 
government  decided  not  to  seize  it?" — G.H. 

ANSWER:  By  all  means,  use  the  quotation.  All 
we  require  is  for  you  to  mention  the  Rare  Coin 
Review,  our  address,  and  the  date  of  the 
publication. 

Concerning  the  1974  aluminum  cent,  I  have 
never  seen  one  of  these  personally,  but  I  have 
heard  many  rumors.  As  I  recall  the  situation,  the 
following  scenario  occurred: 

Early  in  1974  it  was  realized  that  with  the  rising 
price  of  copper,  it  was  not  out  of  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  the  common  bronze  Lincoln  cent 
would  at  some  future  time  be  worth  more  in 
metallic  value  than  face  value.  Should  such  oc¬ 
cur,  or  should  the  population  feel  that  such  would 
occur,  Lincoln  cents  would  be  hoarded,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  hardships  in  the  chai  nels  of  commerce.  Back 
then,  and  continuing  to  the  present  time,  Lincoln 
cents  had  been  struck  in  record  numbers,  not 
because  they  have  purchasing  power  but,  rather, 
because  they  are  needed  as  change  in  transac¬ 
tions  involving  state  and  local  sales  taxes. 

Early  in  1974  rumors  were  rampant  that  the 
metal  for  cent  coinage  would  be  changed  to 
aluminum.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 


authorized  to  make  such  a  change  should  he 
deem  it  necessary.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  struck  test  pieces  in  aluminum 
Mary  Brooks,  Director  of  the  Mint,  gave  some  of 
these  to  congressional  leaders  and  others  for  their 
evaluation.  Around  the  same  time,  William  E. 
Simon,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ac¬ 
quired  a  number  of  pieces  and  in  one  instance 
distributed  them  casually  to  dinner  guests  (accord¬ 
ing  to  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Simon  in  his 
office  a  few  years  later).  Neither  Mary  Brooks  or 
William  E.  Simon  realized  that  such  coins  had  im¬ 
mense  appeal  to  collectors  and  might  be  valuable 
on  the  numismatic  market. 

Publicity  concerning  the  1974  aluminum  cent 
surfaced,  and  collectors  and  others  made  in¬ 
quiries,  at  which  time  Mary  Brooks  attempted  to 
retrieve  as  many  of  the  coins  as  possible.  Although 
a  few  were  recovered,  many  of  those  who  had 
received  them  simply  stated  that  they  had 
misplaced  them,  had  given  them  to  others,  and 
so  on.  So,  it  is  probable  that  a  dozen  or  two  1974 
aluminum  cents  currently  exist. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  legal  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  pieces,  but  my  personal  opinion  is  that 
as  those  who  originally  obtained  them  were  given 
the  pieces  to  do  with  as  they  saw  fit— it  was  not 
suggested  or  requested  at  the  time  of  distribution 
that  they  be  returned— these  pieces  were  and  are 
legally  held  by  the  recipients. 

I  have  never  seen  a  1974  aluminum  cent,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  have  changed  hands 
in  numismatic  transactions.  If  one  were  consigned 
to  one  of  our  auction  sales,  I  would  have  no 
hesitancy  in  accepting  it  and  featuring  it  in  a  listing. 
However,  our  firm  would  seek  some  type  of  a  rul¬ 
ing  or  clarification  first. 

As  to  the  value,  I  can  point  to  the  many 
aluminum  trial  strikings  of  19th-century  Indian 
cents  listed  in  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd's  Pattern,  Ex¬ 
perimental  and  Trials  Pieces  book.  These  coins, 
which  are  in  general  very  rare  (fewer  than  a  half 
dozen  examples  are  known  of  most  issues), 
typically  bring  in  the  $1 ,000  to  $3,000  range  cur¬ 
rently.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  far  rarer  than  the 
1974  aluminum  cent,  if  one  assumes  that  a  dozen 
or  so  1974  aluminum  cents  still  exist. 

As  to  what  a  1974  aluminum  Lincoln  cent  would 
bring  at  auction,  this  is  anyone's  guess.  The 
modern  nature  of  the  piece  plus  the  great  publicity 
it  received  a  few  years  ago  would,  I  am  sure,  man¬ 
date  a  higher  valuation.  For  what  one  guess  is 
worth,  a  piece  with  a  clear  title  might  bring  $5,000 
to  $10,000.  Of  course,  the  auction  market  is 
probably  the  truest  market  in  existence,  so  when 
the  hammer  came  down  on  the  sale  lot,  we  would 
all  know  precisely  what  the  piece  was  worth  at 
that  point  in  time. 

*  *  * 

FOLLOW-UP:  Reader  Donald  A.  Holt  recent¬ 
ly  wrote: 

"Several  months  ago  I  wrote  to  you  concern¬ 
ing  a  commercial  dollar  pattern,  Judd-1424,  which 
I  had  seen  at  the  1984  Mid-Winter  Convention 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  in  Col¬ 
orado  Springs.  This  copper  pattern  was  owned  by 
a  Pennsylvania  dealer  and  had  inscribed  on  the 
obverse  scroll  the  motto  GOD  OUR  TRUST. 
When  I  saw  the  coin  I  immediately  made  note 
of  it  in  my  Judd  book. 

"You  were  kind  enough  to  print  my  letter  in 
the  'Question  and  Answer  Forum'  of  your  Rare 
Coin  Review  Number  54. 1  have  since  found  a  sale 
record  of  a  J- 1 424  commercial  dollar  in  the  1952 
ANA  Convention  sale  catalogue  by  New 
Netherlands  Coin  Company,  Inc.  Since  the 
cataloguing  was  done  by  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  who 
is  well-known  and  respected  for  his  meticulous 
work,  I  am  reasonably  certain  that  the  accompa- 
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nymg  photograph  of  the  coin  in  question  is  that 
of  the  actual  coin  sold  I  am  enclosing  photostats 
from  this  catalogue  showing  the  description  of  the 
coin  and  the  photographed  page.  It  clearly  shows 
that  the  motto  on  this  copper  pattern  reads  IN 
COD  WE  TRUST  the  same  as  the  later  judd  listing 
and  illustration. 

I  am  sure  that  J- 1 424  exists  with  two  different 
inscriptions.  COD  OUR  TRUST  and,  on  the  other 
variant,  IN  COD  WE  TRUST.  Therefore,  the  Judd 
book  on  patterns  will  need  to  be  revised  to  reflect 
this  finding.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  this  will  on¬ 
ly  be  accomplished  when  proper  verification  is 
received  by  recognized  authorities  such  as  your 
firm.  Your  comments  would  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated." 

ANSWER:  The  situation  seems  to  be  de  facto, 
and  while  it  is  flattering  to  suggest  that  our  firm 
could  verify  the  finding,  the  coin  variety  speaks 
for  itself  as  does  your  research. 

The  New  Netherlands  Coin  Company  descrip¬ 
tion  appeared  as  Lot  2896  in  the  1952  ANA  sale 
and  was  described  as  follows,  with  the  A.W. 
number  referring  to  the  Adams-Woodin  reference 
(the  Judd  book  did  not  appear  until  1960).  It  is 
reprinted  herewith: 

"1875.  Seated  figure  of  Liberty,  facing  left;  motto 
on  scroll  above  the  date.  The  so-called  'Steam¬ 
boat'  design.  Reverse  COMMERCIAL  DOLLAR, 
etc.  in  wreath.  Copper,  reeded  edge.  Red  Proof, 
almost  fully  brilliant.  AW-1421.  Rarity-12.  Only 
eight  pieces  struck.  Ex-Col.  Green  Collection.  We 
can  only  locate  one  recent  record  for  this  varie¬ 
ty,  which  is  far  rarer  than  generally  known." 

As  you  note,  the  plate  clearly  shows  the  motto 
above  the  date  as  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST,  thus  veri¬ 
fying  that  the  Judd  listing  is  for  an  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST  variety,  and  not  the  use  of  an  incorrect 
photograph. 

For  benefit  of  readers  who  may  not  have  seen 
the  earlier  Rare  Coin  Review  question  and  answer, 

I  note  that  the  Judd  plate  illustrating  J- 1 423  (in 
silver),  1424  (in  copper),  and  1425  (in  aluminum) 
clearly  shows  the  motto  on  the  variety  to  be  IN 
GOD  WE  TRUST. 

The  same  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  obverse  is  shown 
in  the  Judd  book  as  muled  with  a  Liberty  Seated 
silver  dollar  reverse,  pre-1866  type  without  mot¬ 
to,  as  J-1420,  1421,  and  1422;  and  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  standard  trade  dollar  reverse,  J- 1 426, 
27,  28,  and  29.  The  question  suggests  itself  as  to 
whether  variations  of  J-1420  through  1422  and 
J- 1426  through  1429  were  also  made  the  with 
variant  obverse  motto  GOD  OUR  TRUST.  Rare 
Coin  Review  readers  with  any  1875  pattern  trade 
dollar  with  GOD  OUR  TRUST  on  the  obverse  are 
invited  to  contact  the  editor.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  run  a  photograph  in  a  future  issue  of  any  items 
submitted. 

*  *  * 

FOLLOW-UP:  Gary  R.  Bunce  and  Joel  Orosz, 
who  were  the  first  two  of  several  readers  to  call 
our  attention  to  a  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries 
publication  that  was  omitted  from  the  listing  in 
Rare  Coin  Review  No.  56. 

Joel  J.  Orosz  also  identified  another  item, 
Masterpieces  of  Ancient  Coinage,  a  paper-covered, 
stapled,  6-3/4  x  8-1/2  inch  booklet,  16  pages  in 
length,  offering  nine  ancient  coins,  including  a 
silver  tetradrachm  of  Naxos,  circa  B.C.  1460  and 
a  silver  tetradrachm  from  Messana,  circa  B.C. 
1 480.  This  publication,  if  memory  serves,  was  the 
creation  of  Dr.  Jeff  Spier,  who  headed  our  Ancient 
Com  Department  in  the  late  1970s. 

Gary  Bunce  furnished  Xerox  copies  of  a  28-page 
catalogue  titled  Bowers  &  Ruddy  Galleries  Presents 
American  Rare  Coin  Masterpieces  written  by  your 
editor  (who  apparently  did  not  retain  a  copy  of 
't't,  it  offers  rarities  for  sale  in  the  United  States 


series.  The  prices  indicate  that  it  probably  dates 
from  1980  or  1981,  when  the  market  was  at  a 
peak.  The  introduction  notes,  in  part: 

"Over  a  period  of  many  years,  since  1953  in 
fact,  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  have  offered  for 
sale  many  important  collections  and  great  rarities. 
Indeed,  virtually  every  United  States  coin  rarity 
in  the  book  has  passed  through  our  hands— and 
this  includes  pattern  issues  of  1792,  the  1913 
Liberty  Head  nickel,  several  1894-S  dimes,  a 
number  of  1876-CC  twenty-cent  pieces,  1838-0 
half  dollars,  1804  silver  dollars,  and  MCMVII  Ex¬ 
tremely  High  Relief  Doubles  Eagles,  not  to 
overlook  important  American  colonial  issues, 
paper  money  rarities,  and  so  on. 

"Indeed,  the  fame  accorded  to  a  collection  is 
often  dependent  upon  the  rarities  it  contains.  And, 
unquestionably,  there  is  a  magnificent  pride  of 
ownership  when  you  possess  the  'rarest  of  the 
rare,'...  In  the  pages  to  follow  we  have  selected 
a  number  of  important  United  States  coins:  pieces 
which  are  important  for  their  rarity,  condition, 
design,  appearance,  or  a  combination  of  these 
factors..." 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a 
brochure  received  from  a  firm  which  I  have 
never  heard  of,  but  which  tells  me  that  old 
Morgan  silver  dollars  have  been  released  by  the 
government.  As  a  coin  collector,  I  find  the  claims 
in  the  brochure  to  be  misleading,  if  not  actually 
fraudulent?  What  do  you  think? — S.C. 

ANSWER:  Note:  Reader  S.C.  sent  along  a 
brochure  stating  that  5,000  Morgan  silver  dollars, 
the  oldest  dated  1878  and  the  newest  dated  1921, 
were  being  "released  to  leading  coin  purchasers." 
A  review  of  the  brochure,  issued  by  a  Connec¬ 
ticut  firm  with  a  high-sounding  name,  shows  that 
Morgan  silver  dollars  in  Fine  condition  or  better 
were  being  offered  for  $19.90  each.  Illustrated 
were  several  "mint  bags"  of  a  new  and  novel 
design,  quite  unlike  any  we  have  ever  seen  issued 
by  the  government  itself,  displaying  on  the  front 
an  eagle  with  the  inscription  surrounding  U.S. 
GOV'T.  MINT  $1000  SILVER  DOLLARS. 

Actually,  the  brochure  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
better  we  have  seen  issued  by  a  promotional  firm 
(that  is,  a  firm  which  is  not  known  in  the  coin  col¬ 
lecting  fraternity  but  which  primarily  sells  coins 
outside  of  the  hobby  itself).  The  price  of  $19.90 
for  Fine  silver  dollars  isn't  all  that  bad,  and 
probably  it  represents  only  a  nominal  profit  after 
the  cost  of  the  fancy  mailing  piece,  rental  of  a  mail¬ 
ing  list,  and  so  on  is  deducted. 

While  all  coin  collectors  know  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Morgan  silver  dollar  minted  before 
1878,  I  suppose  the  public  will  find  this  to  be 
news.  A  few  months  ago  another  reader  sent  a 
brochure  which  offered  Morgan  dollars  for  $70 
each  but  did  not  state  their  grade!  Whether  the 
coins  were  Poor  or  Uncirculated  was  left  to  the 
imagination. 

In  a  way,  such  promotions  are  beneficial- 
speaking  of  the  $19.90  promotion,  not  of  the  $70 
one— so  long  as  fraud  is  not  perpetrated  and  so 
long  as  the  customer  does  not  grossly  overpay. 
Every  promotion  of  this  type  I  have  seen  has  prices 
that  are  higher  than  the  standard  market.  That  is, 
anyone  going  into  a  typical  coin  shop  or  attend¬ 
ing  a  typical  convention  or  bidding  in  a  typical 
auction  conducted  by  an  established  numismatic 
firm  could  get  a  better  buy.  However,  the 
beneficial  aspects  may  be  that  such  promotional 
firms  are  engaging  in  missionary  work  and  reach 
hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of  clients  that 
established  numismatic  companies  cannot  afford 
to  contact.  Some  of  these  customers  undoubted¬ 
ly  go  beyond  their  initial  purchases  to  become 
established  coin  collectors.  Some  small  fraction 


may  join  the  American  Numismatic  Association, 
become  interested  in  numismatic  studies,  and  be 
a  benefit  to  the  hobby.  Anyway,  that  is  looking 
at  the  bright  side  of  things.  I  do  agree,  however, 
that  truth  in  advertising  is  desirable,  and  that  rare 
coins  can  sell  well  on  their  own  merits.  Why  a 
company  has  to  be  deliberately  misleading,  I  don't 
know.  Year  in  and  year  out  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  had  problems  with  companies  invent¬ 
ing  names  sounding  like  government  mints  or 
government  agencies.  As  long  as  there  is  a  profit 
to  be  made,  some  "innovative"  firms  will 
endeavor  to  do  it  in  a  misleading  manner.  Ap¬ 
parently,  this  is  part  of  human  nature  in  a 
capitalistic  economy.  Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  but  I  cannot  help  but  think  that,  as  noted, 
coins  can  sell  well  on  their  own  merits,  and  that 
advertisements  do  not  have  to  be  misleading  in 
order  to  be  successful. 

♦  *  * 

QUESTION:  Concerning  the  Oliver  H.  Perry 
medal  of  1813,  Lot  3489  in  your  Roy  Harte  Col¬ 
lection  Sale  of  January  1983,  my  reason  for  per- 
chasing  the  subject  lot  was  primarily  for 
genealogical  reasons  as  I  do  not  have  a  strong 
priority  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  medals.  I  am 
quite  pleased  with  this  purchase  as  it  is  a  hand¬ 
some  piece,  and,  not  being  personally  versed  in 
Latin,  have  secured  a  translation  of  the  legend. 
That  proved  to  be  an  interesting  item  in  itself. 
Part  of  the  legend  is  the  marvelous  phrase:  "Ex¬ 
cellence  finds  a  way  or  makes  it." 

Since  I  do  not  plan  a  general  study  of 
medals — and  I  do  believe  in  the  maxim  "Buy  the 
book  before  the  coin"— I  am  hoping  that  you 
can  provide  me  with  some  of  the  basic  informa¬ 
tion  and  characteristics  of  this  medal  and  the 
distinguishing  features  from  the  similar  medal 
which  is  currently  available  from  the  United 
States  Mint.  Any  brief  comment  which  you  can 
provide  to  enlighten  me  about  this  particular 
item  and  its  history  will  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.— F.W.G. 

ANSWER:  We  turned  your  question  over  to 
Michael  Hodder  of  our  staff,  who  furnished  the 
answer  given  herewith: 

The  medal  listed  as  NA-17  in  Robert  W.  Julian's 
book,  Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint,  The  First 
Century,  1792-1892,  was  authorized  by  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Congress  in  1814  to  commemorate  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  American  naval  squadrons  over  a 
British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  on  September  10,  1813. 
Struck  in  the  65mm.  size,  the  dies  were  engraved 
by  Moritz  Furst.  The  obverse  of  this  handsome 
medal  features  the  quarter-length  bust  right  of 
Master  Commandant  Oliver  H.  Perry,  in  the 
uniform  of  a  naval  captain  of  the  day.  The  legend 
around  the  rim,  in  Latin,  may  be  translated  as: 
"Oliver  H.  Perry,  commander,  destroyed  the 
whole  fleet  on  Lake  Erie."  The  reverse  of  the 
medal  pictures  the  decisive  moment  in  the  three- 
hour-long  fight,  when  Captain  Jesse  D.  Elliott 
brought  up  the  schooners  and  smaller  armed 
vessels  to  the  center  of  battle,  breaking  the 
enemy's  line  of  ships  and  destroying  his  forma¬ 
tion.  The  legend  around,  also  in  Latin,  may  be 
translated  as  "Valor  finds  or  makes  a  way."  The 
legend  in  the  exergue  (the  bottom)  of  the  rev  erse 
may  be  translated  as  "Between  a  British  and 
American  fleet  on  the  10th  day  of  September 
1813." 

The  original  order  for  these  medals  called  for 
one  to  be  struck  in  gold  for  presentation  to  Perry 
and  silver  medals  to  be  struck  for  presentation  to 
the  naval  and  military  officers  in  Perry's  squadron. 
Apparently  some  50  of  the  silver  medals  were 
struck.  Drawing  on  the  information  provided  by 
Robert  Julian,  we  know  that  the  dies  for  this  medal 
were  begun  late  in  1817  or  early  the  following 
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year.  The  medalist,  Moritz  Furst,  received  $1,000 
for  the  execution  of  both  dies.  The  obverse, 
fashioned  after  a  painting  of  Perry,  was  completed 
by  early  March.  The  reverse,  fashioned  after  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  engagement  furnished  by  Perry  himself, 
was  probably  finished  by  the  summer  of  1818. 
Striking  commenced  after  that  date. 

In  July  1866  is  was  noted  at  the  Mint  that  the 
dies  for  both  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  medal 
had  broken.  In  that  year  the  director  of  the  Mint, 
James  Pollock,  ordered  that  new  dies  be  cut, 
modeled  after  the  old,  to  strike  specimens  to  fill 
the  orders  from  the  public  for  this  medal.  In  fact, 
as  Julian  recounts,  some  collectors  seemed  to 
have  been  waiting  a  number  of  years  for  their 
orders  to  be  filled.  Replaced  in  1869,  the  newly- 
cut  dies  omitted  the  name  of  the  engraver  from 
the  obverse.  These  dies  were  used  from 
1 869-1885,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  no  obverse 
die  was  cut  after  1866  which  indicated  on  its 
obverse  the  engraver's  name.  Consequently,  to 
answer  the  second  part  of  your  question,  it  would 
seem  that  medals  of  this  type  in  bronze  that  lack 
the  words  FURST  F  (the  latter  for  facit,  or  “made 
it")  beneath  Perry's  right  shoulder  on  the  obverse 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  struck  from  the 
newly-cut  dies  commissioned  after  1866.  Mint 
records  indicate  that  21 0  specimens  were  struck 
in  bronze  from  the  original  dies  before  1866  and 
that  approximately  92  pieces  in  bronze  were 
struck  from  the  new  dies  after  1869.  There  are 
slight  differences  in  the  execution  of  the  bust 
design  on  the  obverse,  as  well,  but  these  are  chief¬ 
ly  aesthetic  as  opposed  to  differences  in  the  motif 
itself. 

The  reverse  used  for  this  medal  was  identical 
to  the  reverse  .used  to  strike  NA-10,  the  medal 
struck  to  honor  Captain  Jesse  Duncan  Elliott  and 
authorized  by  the  same  act  of  Congress  which 
authorized  Perry's  award.  Captain  Elliott  com¬ 
manded  the  second,  less  powerful,  part  of  Perry's 
squadron  on  Lake  Erie.  At  the  height  of  the  bat¬ 
tle,  when  Perry's  flagship  the  Lawrence  had  been 
shot  to  pieces  and  80%  of  her  crew  killed,  Perry 
transferred  his  flag  to  the  Niagara,  and  Captain 
Elliott  led  his  flotilla  of  schooners  and  lightly  armed 
vessels  into  the  British  line.  Their  combined  ef¬ 
forts  defeated  the  British  fleet,  captained  by  Robert 
H.  Barclay,  and  led  to  the  American  victory.  In¬ 
terestingly,  sharing  a  common  reverse,  the  medals 
commemorate  men  who  later  became  involved 
in  a  bitter  feud.  The  original  dispatch  written  by 
Perry  to  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  battle,  announ¬ 
cing  the  victory,  had  nothing  but  praise  for  Cap¬ 
tain  Elliott.  Later,  however,  it  developed  that  Perry 
felt  that  Captain  Elliott  had  held  back  the  squadron 
longer  than  he  should  have  and  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Lawrence  and  the  loss  of  so  many 
American  lives  aboard  her  was  the  result  of  Elliott's 
tardy  arrival  into  the  center  of  the  fight.  Elliott,  of 
course,  denied  this,  and  in  turn  accused  Perry  of 
sailing  his  vessel  too  close  to  the  British  fleet  and 
subjecting  her  to  cannister  fire  for  far  longer  than 
her  sides  or  her  men  could  withstand.  The  feud 
lasted  until  Perry's  death,  from  yellow  fever,  while 
on  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  The  medals 
struck  by  authorization  of  Congress  to  com¬ 
memorate  American  naval  victories  during  the 
War  of  1812  are  among  the  best  designed  and 
most  handsome  pieces  that  the  United  States  Mint 
has  ever  created.  We  are  happy  that  you  are 
please  with  the  piece  you  purchased  from  us. 

* *  *  * 

QUESTION:  Is  the  1950-D  nickel  a  true  rari¬ 
ty?  How  many  specimens  do  you  feel  have  sur¬ 
vived  from  the  2,630,030  mintage? — R.G. 

ANSWER:  From  nearly  the  moment  of  the 
publication  of  its  low  mintage  and  the  consequent 
collector  interest,  mainly  appearing  in  The 


Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  the  1950-D 
nickel  fired  the  imagination  of  just  about  everyone 
in  the  hobby.  A.J.  Mitula,  a  Texas  dealer,  was  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time  and  acquired  a 
vast  quantity  of  rolls,  variously  estimated  to  total 
up  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  coins.  The 
price  jumped  almost  immediately  from  the  base 
value  of  $2  per  roll  up  to  the  $6  and  $7  range, 
and  then  during  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  up 
to  $15,  $20,  and  onward.  Mitula  used  part  of  his 
profits  to  construct  a  summer  home  in  Cascade, 
Colorado,  in  the  hills  above  Colorado  Springs.  On 
tours  given  for  those  attending  the  Summer 
Seminar  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association, 
Bill  Henderson,  who  for  many  years  served  as  the 
treasurer  of  the  ANA,  and  who  is  perhaps  the  most 
knowledgeable  numismatically-oriented  historian 
living  when  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  history  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Cripple  Creek,  and  related 
areas,  always  pointed  out  Mitula's  summer  home 
as  “the  house  that  1950-D  nickels  built." 

No  figures  were  kept  as  to  how  many  pieces 
reached  circulation  or  how  many  were  saved  by 
collectors,  dealers,  and  investors,  but  I  do  recall 
that  as  early  as  1953-1954  such  pieces  were  vir¬ 
tually  never  found  in  circulation.  For  what  one 
guess  is  worth— and  it  may  not  be  worth  very 
much— I  suggest  that  somewhere  between  one 
million  and  two  million  pieces  were  set  aside  in 
Uncirculated  grade,  leaving  somewhere  between 
600,000  and  1,600,000  for  circulating  purposes. 
Perhaps  some  Rare  Coin  Review  readers  more 
knowledgeable  on  the  subject  would  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  estimate.  If  so,  send  your  ideas  in  and  we  will 
print  them  here. 

" In  absolute  terms  the 
1950-D  nickel  will  never  be 
a  rarity 

During  the  height  of  the  roll  market  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  1960s,  the  1950-D  nickel  was  the  featured  coin. 
Month  by  month  it  went  up  in  price,  with 
everyone  watching.  Kenneth  Bressett,  numismatic 
editor  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  (and 
who  currently  is  education  director  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association),  contacted  a 
friend  who  had  purchased  two  rolls  of  1950-D 
nickels  at  some  nominal  price  several  years  earlier. 
At  the  time  Ken  Bressett  contacted  him,  his  friend 
was  able  to  sell  out  for  around  $1,000  per  roll! 
The  price  eventually  peaked  in  1964  at  about 
$1 ,200  per  roll,  later  subsiding  to  a  tiny  fraction 
of  that  figure. 

Today,  1950-D  nickels,  while  much  cheaper 
than  they  were  21  years  ago  in  1964,  are  still  very 
popular.  In  fact,  Tom  Becker  relates  that  an  of¬ 
fering  he  made  of  these  nearly  a  year  ago  was  vast¬ 
ly  oversubscribed,  and  he  had  to  scurry  around 
to  acquire  additional  pieces  to  fill  requests. 

In  absolute  terms  the  1950-D  nickel  will  never 
be  a  rarity.  However,  the  low  mintage  figure  will 
always  be  appealing,  and  for  that  reason  I  believe 
that  the  1950-D  nickel  will  forever  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  coins  in  the  series. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  read  with  growing  interest  a 
number  of  advertisements  for  private  grading 
services.  It  seems  as  if  there  is  a  bandwagon  that 
should  be  jumped  upon.  I  am  writing  to  you  after 
reading  a  letter  on  page  4  of  the  September  3rd 
issue  of  "Numismatic  News,"  in  which  Mr.  Ray 
Miller  states  that  he  sent  a  191 6-D  dime  to  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  Grading  Ser¬ 
vice  about  two  years  ago  and  had  it  graded 
AU-55,  and  more  recently  sent  it  to  the  American 
Certification  Service  where  the  coin  was  graded 


MS-63.  Mr.  Miller  noted: 

"Be  they  collector  or  investor,  how  can  anyone 
be  expected  to  remain  in  numismatics  when 
disinterested  third-party  certification  services  can 
come  no  closer  to  agreeing?  Having  coins  authen¬ 
ticated  and  graded  is  an  expensive  undertaking. 
After  paying  for  the  service,  we  end  up  with  what 
must  be  wild  guesses  on  someone's  part.  I  can't 
see  how  anyone  could  confuse  an  AU  and  an 
MS-63  grade..." 

Are  there  any  rules  on  how  a  grading  service 
should  be  set  up?  Do  the  numismatic  publica¬ 
tions  require  any  expertise  or  standards  before 
grading  services  can  advertise  what  they  do? 
Please  let  me  know  what  you  think,  for  I  have 
found  your  articles  in  the  past  to  be  very 
helpful. — L.C. 

ANSWER:  So  far  as  I  know,  anyone  at  all,  even 
if  he  or  she  has  never  seen  a  coin  before,  can 
advertise  a  "grading  service."  So  far  as  what 
qualifications,  if  any,  are  necessary  before  adver¬ 
tising  in  popular  magazines  is  concerned,  you  will 
have  to  contact  those  sources  directly. 

Apparently,  some  private  grading  services  are 
handling  thousands  of  coins  each  month,  perhaps 
far  more.  It's  a  free  country,  and  so  long  as  a  profit 
can  be  turned  by  operating  such  services,  more 
private  services  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  pro¬ 
liferate.  As  to  the  value  of  such  services,  this  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  It  could  be  that  Mr. 
Miller  likes  the  American  Certification  Service  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  ANA  Grading  Service  as  it  assigned 
a  higher  grade  to  his  coin.  Let  me  mention  that 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  American  Cer¬ 
tification  Service  or  its  qualifications,  so  I  am  just 
responding  to  your  letter. 

At  least  five  or  six  private  grading  services  are 
now  operating,  so  yours  will  be  the  sixth  or 
seventh  if  you  get  it  going  in  time— but  you  bet¬ 
ter  hurry  or  you're  apt  to  be  the  18th  or  19th! 
Seriously,  if  you  employ  knowledgeable  numis¬ 
matists  with  many  years  of  experience,  you  will 
be  rendering  a  valuable  service.  Good  luck! 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  reason  for  creating 
the  one-ounce  silver  medals  that  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  has  been  putting  out  for  the 
last  three  years?  In  reading  the  mintage  figures 
it  seems  that  these  have  not  been  profitable  to 
you.  Why  don't  you  promote  them  more? 
Perhaps  they  have  advertising  value  or  some 
other  element  that  I  don't  understand.— C.B. 

ANSWER:  These  are  produced  as  a  whim  to 
create  a  memento  of  our  times.  There  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  business  reason  for  doing  so.  Indeed,  as 
you  suggest,  when  one  considers  the  cost  of  die 
production,  striking,  advertising  them  for  our 
customers,  and  so  on  there  is  no  “bottom  line'' 
remaining.  However,  medals  do  have  a  sense  of 
permanence,  and  years  from  now  it  will  be  fun 
to  contemplate  a  cabinet  full  of  them.  I  personal¬ 
ly  have  subscribed  to  four  examples  of  each  of 
the  issues  produced  so  far. 

The  purpose  it  not  to  create  a  mass-distribution 
medal.  There  is  something  interesting  about  hav¬ 
ing  low  mintage  figures,  which,  as  of  this  writing, 
average  just  several  hundred  pieces  per  medal. 
In  each  instance  so  far  the  maximum  authorized 
limit  has  been  1 ,000  pieces,  but  this  limit  has  not 
come  close  to  being  tested. 

As  interesting  events  suggest  themselves  for 
commemoration,  we  plan  to  produce  additional 
medals  from  time  to  time.  In  1983  we  issued  one, 
in  1984  there  were  five  different  varieties,  and 
1985,  the  present  year,  will  see  just  one.  Not 
everything  we  do  turns  a  profit  here.  Often  we 
would  like  to  do  things  simply  for  the  fun  of  do¬ 
ing  them.  That  makes  being  a  professional 
numismatist  all  the  more  interesting. 
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NEW  LESHERS  RESTORE  OLD  HOUSE 


by  Ed  Rochette 


The  drivers  slow  as  they  pass  513  Victor  Avenue. 
Townspeople  stop  to  visit.  Construction  in  Vic¬ 
tor,  Colorado  is  an  unusual  sight  these  days  and 
arouses  more  than  just  passing  curiosity.  Of  all  the 
homes  in  need  of  restoration  in  this  ghost  of  a  min¬ 
ing  town,  "Why  this  one?"  they  ask  themselves. 
If  you  are  a  numismatist,  the  answer  is  obvious. 
513  Victor  Avenue  was  the  home  of  Joseph 
Lesher. 

At  the  turn  of  the  last  century,  Joseph  Lesher 
was  a  prominent  Victor  resident.  The  62-year-old 
miner  was  a  man  with  an  obsession— to  get  the 
silver  mines  of  Colorado  in  operation  again.  The 
renewed  mining  activity  would  bring  a  return  of 
prosperity  to  the  silver  state.  When  the  govern¬ 


ment  stopped  buying  silver  in  1873,  mine  after 
mine  closed,  banks  and  businesses  failed,  mort¬ 
gages  were  foreclosed  on  and  thousands  found 
themselves  unemployed.  Joseph  Lesher  was  one. 
He  had  mined  in  Leadville  and  Georgetown  and 
had  owned  a  silver  mine  near  Central  City.  Lesher 
had  come  to  Victor  to  work  the  gold  mines,  but 
his  heart  was  in  silver. 

Lesher's  dream  was  to  produce  silver  pieces  to 
be  used  by  local  merchants  as  money.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  his  "referendum"  dollars  would  create 
a  need  to  reopen  the  silver  mines  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  would  disappear  with  prosperity  taking  its 
place. 

Lesher  lived  on  West  Victor  Avenue,  here  in 
Victor,  Colorado.  His  home  was  as  modest  as  his 
circumstances.  It  was  a  small  house— three  rooms, 
a  lean-to  kitchen  and  bath  had  been  added  on 
in  later  years.  But  poor  circumstances  are  the  food 
of  big  dreams.  Lesher  penned  a  note  to  Colorado's 
Senator  Henry  Teller  inquiring  if  there  would  be 
Treasury  objection  to  Lesher's  "referendum 
dollars."  Lesher  reasoned  that  since  no  one  would 
have  to  take  his  dollars  against  their  will,  no  laws 
would  be  infringed  upon.  Senator  Teller  agreed. 

Lesher  commissioned  the  Denver  firm  of  Miller 
Badge  &  Button  Company  to  produce  his  silver 
dollars,  but  the  Secret  Service  failed  to  appreciate 
his  interpretation  of  the  laws  governing  the 
manufacture  of  money  in  the  United  States  Lesher 
changed  his  designs  slightly,  corrected  the 
language  on  his  dollars,  and  proceeded  to  make 
more.  Lesher  dollars  have  since  become  a  very 
desirable  collector's  item  and  are  eagerly  sought 
after  today. 

Lesher  died  at  his  home  in  Victor  on  July  4, 
1918.  Over  the  years  the  house  served  as  a  home 
to  other  miners,  then  as  a  storeroom,  and  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  stood  empty.  In  the  early  1980s  Q. 
David  Bowers,  who  later  served  as  president  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association, 
recognized  that  the  Lesher  house  was  the  oldest 
standing,  numismatically-related  building  in  the 
state  of  Colorado.  He  purchased  the  building  and 
presented  the  deed  to  the  ANA  with  the  hope  that 
it  would  be  restored  and  serve  the  ANA  both  as 
a  small  museum  and  as  a  retreat  house  for  staff 
and  students. 

In  1984  it  was  discovered  that  the  original  press 
used  to  stamp  Lesher's  dollars  was  still  in  service 
in  Denver.  The  ANA  then  commissioned  the  Col¬ 
orado  Badge  &  Trophy  Company  to  strike  1,000 
"new"  Lesher  dollars  to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
to  restore  the  Lesher  House.  The  obverse  is  in 
replica  of  the  original  pieces,  while  the  reverse 
shows  Lesher's  home.  Each  piece  is  individually 
numbered  using  the  same  number  punches  used 
for  numbering  the  original  pieces  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago. 

The  silver  souvenir  dollars,  each  containing  one 
troy  ounce  of  fine  silver,  are  priced  at  $30  each. 
The  proceeds  will  help  underwrite  the  costs  of  the 
restoration  which  will  begin  early  this  spring  here 
in  Victor,  Colorado.  Orders  should  include  $1  to 
cover  postage,  handling  and  insurance,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  the  American  Numismatic 
Association,  P.O.  Box  2366,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80901. 

Note:  This  is  printed  as  a  public  service  for  the 
American  Numismatic  Association.  No  profit  of  any 
kind  accrues  to  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries.O 
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Half  Eagles 

CAPPED  BUST  HERALDIC  EAGLE 

1802  Over  1.  Extremely  Fine-45.  Very  bold 

overdate . 3,250.00 

1803/Over  2.  EF-45.  An  impressive  specimen  with 
lots  of  lustre  and  no  problems.  .  .  .3,350.00 
1804  Small  8  over  Large  8.  AU-55  .  .  .5,450.00 
1807  AU-50.  This  is  the  last  year  of  this  popular 
type . 4,650.00 


1854-0  AU-55.  Quite  scarce,  great  lustre  and  just 


a  slight  amount  of  wear . 995.00 

1855  EF-45  . 445.00 


Even  common  dates  in  this  superb  state  of 
preservation  are  very  scarce.  This  better  date 
is  a  real  find.  Priced  at  4,950.00 


CLASSIC  HEAD  TYPE 


1836  EF-40 


595.00 


CORONET  TYPE 


1839.  First  year  of  issue.  VF-30  $395;  AU-50  $495; 
AU-55  fully  lustrous  and  scarce.  .  .  1,350.00 


1843-D  EF-45.  Great  lustre . 1,095.00 

1846  EF-45  . 445.00 


1847  EF-45  $445;  MS-60  scarce .  1,795.00 

1849  EF-45  . 525.00 


1907-D  MS-63.  Only  two  minor  bagmarks  keep 
this  coin  from  being  graded  a  full  MS-65. 
Priced  right  at . 2,250.00 


Eagles 

1845-0  EF-45.  Scarce . 775.00 


1855-C  EF-45.  Lots  of  mint  lustre  and  the  absence 
of  major  flaws  make  this  coin  an  excellent 
value  at  just  . 950.00 


1855-0  EF-40.  Very  scarce  with  a  scant  mintage 
of  just  11,100.  Priced  right  at . 895.00 


1856- D  EF-40.  Another  scarce  Dahlonega  Mint 

issue  . 795.00 

1857- 0  EF-45.  Just  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  New 

Orleans  Mint  production  of  half  eagles  was 
very  low.  For  example,  just  1 3,000  pieces  were 
minted  in  1857.  This  attractive  specimen  is 
priced  at . 925.00 


1880-0  MS-60.  A  very  modest  mintage  of  just 
9,200  pieces.  Another  outstanding  value  at 


only  . 1,450.00 

1892-CC  AU-55.  Fully  lustrous  with  nearly 

undetectable  rubbing . 895.00 

1900-S  EF-45  . 450.00 


1903-0  MS-60  $750;  MS-63.  Really  scarce  this 
nice  . 1,650.00 


1853-D  AU-55.  Great  lustre . 1,450.00 


Coming  Up! 

Coming  up  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review  are  many 
fascinating  editorial  features— comments  on  the 
current  market,  predictions  for  the  future,  hap¬ 
penings  here  and  there,  answers  to  questions,  and 
so  on— plus  many  items  for  sale,  ranging  from  in¬ 
expensive  coins  to  great  rarities,  literally 
something  for  everyone. 

If  this  is  your  first  issue,  we  invite  you  to  send 
$35  to  subscribe  to  the  Rare  Coin  Review  and  all 
of  our  other  periodicals.  Further  information  can 
be  found  on  the  inside  front  cover  of  this  issue. 
For  the  nominal  sum  of  $35  you  receive  well  over 
$100  worth  of  publications  on  an  individual  value 
basis!  If  there  is  a  better  value  anywhere  in 
numismatics,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it! 


1858-C  EF-45.  Another  in  this  impressive  run  of 
scarce  and  rare  half  eagles.  Since  all  of  these 
coins  are  one-of-a-kind  in  our  stock,  a  phone 
call  to  Tom  Becker  is  suggested  .  .  .  .950.00 

1886  MS-60  . 395.00 

1891-CC  AU-55.  A  most  affordable  example  of 
Carson  City  Mint  gold . 495.00 

1893- 0  AU-55.  Full  lustre . 550.00 

1894- 0  AU-55.  A  scarce  and  under-valued  issue. 

Just  16,600  were  minted!  . 650.00 


1906-S  MS-65.  Beautiful,  nearly  flawless  surfaces. 


1906-0  MS-63.  Another  scarce,  high  quality  New 


Orleans  Mint  issue  . 1,650.00 

Double  Eagles 

1863  EF-45  . 750.00 

1865-S  EF-40  625.00 
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1873  Open  3.  MS-60 . 995.00 

1873-S  Open  3.  EF-40  . 625.00 

1875-CC  MS-63.  Beautiful  frosty  lustre.  One  of  the 
nicest  Carson  City  double  eagles  we  have 
handled  in  a  long  time . 3,150.00 


1876-CC  EF-40  $850;  EF-45  . 925.00 


1895  MS-63.  Lightly  toned,  a  most  attractive  selec¬ 
tion  for  the  type  collector . 1,150.00 


1901  MS-63.  Much  scarcer  than  usually  thought, 
yet  we  price  it  to  move  quickly  at  1,350.00 


1906-D  MS-63  A  hard  to  find  Denver  Mint  issue. 
A  good  value  at  only . 1,595.00 


Commemorative  Coins 

SILVER  ISSUES 


1893  Isabella  quarter.  AU-50  $295;  About 
Uncirculated-55,  very  close  to  full  Unc., 
MS-60  $445;  MS-63  . 995.00 


1900  Lafayette  dollar  MS-60.  Superb  bluish  green 
toning . 995.00 


1936  Gettysburg.  MS-64  $450;  MS-65  .  795.00 


1922  Grant.  MS-64  $335;  MS-65  . 625.00 

1928  Hawaiian  MS-60 . 895.00 

1935  Hudson.  MS-64 . 1,150.00 


1921  Alabama  with  2x2  in  field.  MS-63  $895; 

MS-65 . 1,995.00 

1921  Alabama  MS-64.  Frosty  lustre  with  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  strike . 995.00 

1936  Albany.  MS-63  $395;  MS-64  . 495.00 

1937  Antietam.  MS-63 . 495.00 

1935  Arkansas  MS-64  . 225.00 

1935- D  Arkansas.  Scarcer  issue  MS-63  .175.00 

1936- D  Arkansas.  MS-63  .  155.00 

1936- S  Arkansas.  MS-63  . 155.00 

1937- D  Arkansas.  MS-63  . 175.00 

1938  Arkansas  set  of  three  pieces  grading  Mint 

State-64  . 995.00 


1939  Arkansas  set  of  three  pieces.  One  each  from 
the  different  mints.  One  of  the  rarest  of  all 
commemorative  issues.  Just  2,104  were  struck 
of  each  of  the  three  coins!  MS-63 . 1,250.00 


1936-S  Bay  Bridge.  MS-63  . 169.00 

1935  Boone  with  small  1934  on  the  reverse.  Set 

of  three  pieces  MS-64  . 1,595.00 

1935- D  Boone.  MS-63/65  $210;  the  second 

isMS-65  . 425.00 

1936  Boone.  MS-63 . 155.00 

1936- S  Boone.  Just  5,006  were  minted  .225.00 

1936  Boone  three-piece  set.  MS-64  .  .  .  .750.00 
1938  Boone  three-piece  set . 1,995.00 


1936  Bridgeport.  MS-63  $225;  MS-64  .  .325.00 
1925-S  California.  One  of  the  harder-to-find  issues 
in  higher  grade.  MS-63  $249;  MS-64  395.00 
1936  Cincinnati.  MS-63  $395;  MS-64  .  .495.00 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-63  . 425.00 

1936-S  Columbia.  MS-65  . 595.00 

1936  Columbia  set  of  three  pieces.  We  are  off¬ 
ing  one  each  from  the  three  different  mints. 
MS-63 . 1,150.00 


1924  Huguenot.  MS-65 . 795.00 

1918  Lincoln-lllinois.  MS-63  . 249.00 

1936  Long  Island  MS-63  . 135.00 

1936  Lynchburg.  MS-63  . 295.00 

1920  Maine.  MS-63  $295;  MS-65.  In  this  condi¬ 

tion,  the  1920  Maine  has  our  vote  for  one  of 
the  hardest  to  find  of  all  commemorative  half 
dollar  types! . 1,100.00 

1934  Maryland.  MS-64  . 575.00 

1921  Missouri.  MS-63  . 925.00 


1938  New  Rochelle.  MS-64  . 625.00 

1933- D  Oregon.  MS-63 . 425.00 

1934- D  Oregon.  MS-63  . 350.00 


A  NICE  LETTER  FROM  WASHINGTON 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
B.I.,  a  Yakima,  Washington  client: 

"I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  how  nice  it  is  to 
order  a  coin  by  mail  that  I  do  not  have  to  package 
up  and  return.  The  1934-D  Washington  quarter 
is  all  I  had  hoped  for,  and  I  am  extremely  pleased. 
It  will  fit  nicely  in  my  collection. 

"I  am  in  need  of  a  1935-D  Washington  quarter 
in  MS-60  grade— just  like  the  1934-D.  Please  let 
me  know  when  you  have  one  available." 


1892  Columbian.  MS-64  $195,  MS-65  .525.00 

1893  Columbian.  MS-64  . 195.00 
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B.  Max  Mehl  on  the  subject  of 

Commemoratives 


The  following  comments  are  excerpted  from  a 
booklet ,  "The  Commemorative  Coins  of  United 
States,"  by  B.  Max  Mehl,  published  in  1937,  just 
as  the  commemorative  boom  was  beginning  to 
fade.  Mehl,  the  well-known  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
dealer,  spiced  the  text  with  his  own  comments, 
a  number  of  which  are  extracted  here.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  published  text  is  much  larger,  and 
we  are  printing  just  a  few  samples  from  it. 

The  comments  published  may  and  may  not  be 
wrong.  We  all  have  the  privilege  of  expressing  our 
own  opinions.  Although  it  is  my  opinion,  as  well 
as  that  of  a  goodly  number  of  collectors,  that  the 
privileges  of  the  issuers  of  these  commemorative 
coins  have  been,  in  some  instances,  abused,  and 
that  collectors  to  a  certain  extent  have  been  in 
some  cases  unfairly  treated,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  these  coins,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them, 
are  of  historical  interest  and  to  a  great  extent 
represent  and  are  of  much  numismatic  and 
historical  value. 

Regardless  of  what  may  have  been  said  for  or 
against  the  commemorative  issues,  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  since  these  issues  have  made 
their  appearance  rapidly,  the  increase  in  number 
of  collectors  has  correspondingly  kept  pace  in  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers.  Whether  or  not  we  approve 
of  some  of  the  designs  of  some  of  the  methods 
used  in  the  distribution  of  the  coins,  we  find  that 
with  very  few  exceptions  purchases  of  the  com¬ 
memorative  coins  have  proved  a  good  investment 
as  well  as  a  source  of  pleasure. 

1915  PANAMA-PACIFIC  HALF  DOLLAR:  Due 
to  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  these  coins  were 
purchased  by  non-collectors  at  the  Exposition  they 
are  now  very  scarce,  particularly  in  mint  condi¬ 
tion,  and  are  considered  one  of  the  scarcest  of 
the  entire  issue  of  half  dollars. 

1918  LINCOLN-ILLINOIS  HALF  DOLLAR:  Ap¬ 
proximately  30,000  specimens  were  in  a  bank  in 
Springfield  [Illinois]  and  handled  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  that  city.  That  particular  bank 
“took  a  holiday"  during  the  Bank  Holiday  of  1933, 
and  the  remainder  of  these  coins,  the  exact 
number  of  which  is  uncertain,  were  purchased 
by  several  dealers  at  less  than  the  original  price 
of  $1  each,  so  that  the  market  was  considerably 
flooded  with  them,  but  it  seemed  that  the  surplus 
has  now  been  well  absorbed.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  coins  of  the  entire  series  of  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars. 

1920  MAINE  CENTENNIAL:  While  the  issue  of 
the  Maine  half  dollar  was  rather  liberal,'  they 


were  well  distributed  so  that  now  they  are  fairly 
scarce. 

1920,  1921  PILGRIM  HALF  DOLLARS:  Of  the 

1920  coins  a  total  number  of  200,212  coins  were 
struck,  and  offered  at  $1  each.  Apparently  the  sale 
was  very  successful  as  none  were  returned  to  the 
mint  and  all  were  either  sold  or  distributed. 

Apparently  the  committee  in  charge  thought 
they  could  do  as  well  with  another  issue,  and  in 

1921  they  proceeded  to  strike  100,053  more  of 
the  coins,  but  they  soon  found  that  some  things 
can  be  done  successfully  only  once,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  returned  80,000  of  the  coins  to  be 
remelted,  leaving  only  20,053  sold  at  $1  and  re¬ 
maining  in  so-called  circulation. 

Naturally  this  makes  the  1921  a  very  scarce 
commemorative  half  dollar,  and  incidentally  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  hot  idea  of  trying  to  “get" 
the  collector  at  least  twice. 

1922  GRANT  MEMORIAL  HALF  DOLLARS: 
Two  varieties  of  these  half  dollars,  as  well  as  two 
varieties  of  gold  dollars,  were  struck  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
General  Grant.  Grant  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
man,  but  I  hardly  think  he  rates  an  issue  of  four 
coins. 

1923  MONROE:  Soon  after  their  issue  the 
market  was  flooded  with  them  and  quantities 
were  obtained  at  less  than  their  issue  price  of  $1, 
but  apparently  they  are  now  well  distributed,  and 
they  are  not  easily  obtainable  in  choice  condition. 

1925  LEXINGTON-CONCORD:  Although  the 
number  issued  would  indicate  that  the  coin  is  not 
scarce,  apparently  it  was  well  distributed,  and  with 
the  increasing  number  of  collectors  the  value  of 
these  half  dollars  is  constantly  advancing  in  price. 
To  my  mind  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  historical¬ 
ly  interesting  coins  of  the  entire  commemorative 
series. 

1921  FORT  VANCOUVER:  As  is  readily  realized, 
with  an  issue  of  less  than  15,000  back  in  1925, 
these  coins  today  are  classed  among  the  rarest  of 
the  series  and  the  coin  is  destined  to  become  a 
real  rarity. 

1925  CALIFORNIA  DIAMOND  JUBILEE: 
Obverse  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  art  work  showing 
a  miner  washing  gold.  The  reverse  is  a  bear,  the 
emblem  of  California  (why,  I  don't  know).  I  have 
traveled  and  toured  California  from  one  end  to 
the  other  and  have  never  yet  seen  a  bear. 

1926  SESQUICENTENNIAL:  While  this  coin  is 
not  a  beauty  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  it  does 
have  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  United  States 
coin  bearing  the  portrait  of  the  then-living  presi¬ 


dent,  President  Coolidge.  The  other  portrait,  of 
course,  is  that  of  George  Washington.  Personal¬ 
ly,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  poorest  designed  and 
struck  coins  of  the  entire  series.  A  total  of 
1,000,528  were  struck  of  which  number  141,120 
were  sold  at  $1  each  and  the  balance  of  859,408 
were  remelted.  The  number  of  coins  sold  of  this 
issue  is  indicative  of  rather  poor  salesmanship. 
Philadelphia,  with  a  population  of  over  2  million 
people,  and  the  so-called  World's  Fair  (which  was 
almost  finished  just  before  it  closed),  should  and 
could  have  disposed  of  a  greater  number  of  coins. 

OREGON  TRAIL:  This  issue  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  deluge  of  varieties,  mintmarks,  etc.  of  the 
commemorative  issues.  In  1926,  according  to  mint 
reports,  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  98,030 
specimens  were  struck.  At  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
100,000  of  the  coins  were  struck. 

The  number  actually  distributed  or  sold  at  $1 
each  is  not  known,  for  in  1927  I  was  invited  to 
make  an  offer  on  quite  a  large  quantity  of  the  coins 
still  on  hand,  but  I  do  not  recall  whether  the  coins 
were  then  struck  or  whether  they  were  available 
to  be  struck.  That  was  before  the  day  of  small 
issues,  and  I  was  not  smart  enough  “to  invent  the 
idea."  However,  the  idea  was  invented  by  some¬ 
one  else,  and  in  1928  another  issue  of  these  half 
dollars  appeared. 

1934  MARYLAND:  The  number  authorized  and 
struck  was  25,000,  the  greater  proportion  which 
was  sold  at  $1  each  with  the  assurance  that  none 
would  be  offered  for  less.  However,  some  5,000 
of  the  coins  were  left  unsold  and  later  offered  in 
large  quantities  at  75c  each,  and  I  understand  that 
the  remainder  were  sold  at  even  a  lower  price 
than  that.  However,  with  the  advent  of  so  many 
collectors,  the  coins  were  soon  absorbed  and  now 
are  fairly  scarce. 

1934  TEXAS  CENTENNIAL:  Of  course,  those  of 
us  who  know  a  little  about  Texas  history  know 
that  the  Texas  independence  was  won  at  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  San  Jacinto  on  March  2,  1836,  and  not  1834 
[for  the  coins  were  issued  in  1934  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  "centennial"].  But  the  idea  of  com¬ 
memorative  coins  was  advanced  by  the  Texas 
Division  of  the  American  Legion.  The  idea  was 
to  raise  funds  from  the  sale  of  these  coins  to  build 
a  memorial  building.  The  bill  authorized 
1,500,000.  In  1934,  according  to  mint  reports, 
250,000  coins  were  coined. 

The  Texas  issue  is  also  one  of  "high  finance, 
and  I  am  not  entirely  free  from  guilt  that  so  many 
different  issues  of  these  coins  were  issued.  The 
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committee  called  on  me  and  I  gave  them  my  idea 
as  to  how  to  sell  more  of  the  coins. 

The  design  of  the  coin  looks  great  when  drawn 
on  paper  in  huge  size  but  when  reduced  to  ac¬ 
tual  com  size  it  is  not  too  hot. 

DANIEL  BOONE:  This  coin  also  is  interesting 
because  it  has  created  more  comment  than  any 
other  commemorative  half  dollar  due  to  uninten¬ 
tional  rarity  manufacture."  The  2,000  issued  in 
1935  with  the  "1934"  reverse,  Denver  and  San 
Francisco  mints,  created  quite  a  furor  in 
numismatic  circles.  Apparently,  the  distributor  did 
not  know  or  realize  the  difference  in  rarity  be¬ 
tween  a  2,000  issue  and  a  5,000  issue.  Naturally, 
he  was  tremendously  swamped  with  orders  great¬ 
ly  over  subscribing  the  2,000  issue.  Whether  or 
not  very  many  of  them  were  distributed  to  original 
subscribers,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
as  much  as  $100  per  pair  was  paid  for  them  and 
that  later  the  distributor  offered  and  supplied  the 
sets  in  lots  of  10  sets  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  understand  that  single  sets  were  offered  later 
to  collectors  at  about  20  times  the  original  adver¬ 
tised  prices. 

ARKANSAS  CENTENNIAL:  Another  coin  which 
"beat  the  gun."  Arkansas  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1836,  and  this  coin  commemorates  that 
important  event— to  Arkansas.  However,  the  first 
issue  was  coined  in  1935.  I  don't  think  the  coin 
would  win  any  beauty  prize. 

1935  HUDSON:  Hudson  is  a  town  of  about 
14,000  population,  and  why  it  should  rate  a  coin 
to  commemorate  its  100th  anniversary  is  beyond 
me.  However,  whoever  was  responsible  for  the 
coin  did  a  good  job,  both  in  its  design  and  its  sale. 
The  reverse  represents  Neptune  on  a  whale,  this 
being  the  first  intimation  of  whales  being  prevalent 
in  the  Hudson  River! 

1936  RHODE  ISLAND:  They  were  advertised 
to  be  issued  at  $1  each,  but  as  far  as  I  know, 
precious  few  collectors  obtained  them  at  that 
price.  However,  a  dealer  in  Providence  seemed 
to  have  had  quite  a  large  quantity  of  them  and 
they  were  obtainable  at  an  advance  in  price. 

1936  BRIDGEPORT  OR  BARNUM:  Considering 
the  status  of  commemorative  coins  we  think  that 
Barnum's  likeness  [on  the  obverse  of  the  coin], 
in  view  of  his  famous  remark,  certainly  most  ap¬ 
propriate.  As  regards  the  obverse,  it  is  best 
described  by  a  comment  made  by  one  of  the 
suckers,  pardon  me,  I  mean  purchasers,  as 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  publication: 

"The  eagle  (?)  on  the  new  Bridgeport  half  dollar 
is  the  biggest  joke  as  a  specimen  of  our  noble  bird 
that  ever  appeared  on  a  coin.  Not  a  feather  ap¬ 
pears  on  its  tin-roof  surface,  and  several  beholders 
said  that  it  resembled  an  airplane.  Turn  it  around 
and  you  have  a  fine  shark  with  two  dorsal  fins, 
an  open  mouth  and  a  tongue.  The  shark  appears 
to  be  laughing.  I  wonder  at  whom?  And  how 
apropos  that  P.T.  Barnum's  portrait  adorns  the 
other  side.  He  was  right  in  his  famous  remarks 
years  ago." 

1936  CLEVELAND:  The  design  of  the  coin  is  well 
executed  and  the  coin  is  well  struck.  It  is  a  wor¬ 
thy  addition  to  the  long  list  of  commemoratives. 

1936  LYNCHBURG:  Press  reports  state  that 
Senator  Carter  Glass  vigorously  protested  having 
its  portrait  on  the  Lynchburg  half  dollar  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  sesquicentennial  of  his  home  city. 
As  a  last  resort  he  is  said  to  have  called  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  recently  to  ask  'if  it  were  per- 
missable  for  the  profile  of  a  live  man  to  appear 
on  coins."  Told  that  there  was  no  law  against  it. 
Senator  Glass  shook  his  head  and  said:  "I  had 
hoped  there  would  be  an  avenue  of  escape."  His 
fellow  townsmen  arranged  for  the  coin. 

1936  YORK  COUNTY  The  design  reminds  one 


more  of  a  medal  than  a  coin,  and  in  my  humble 
opinion  would  hardly  win  a  beauty  prize. 

1936  LONG  ISLAND:  The  obverse  bears  con¬ 
joined  portraits  of  two  rather  tough-looking 
gentlemen,  but  so  far  I  have  been  unable  to  ascer¬ 
tain  just  who  they  are  or  who  they  are  supposed 
to  represent.  The  reverse  is  suppose  to  be  a  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  and  was  apparently  modeled  from  one 
of  the  usual  toy  ship  models.  However,  since  it 
is  a  legal  coin  authorized  by  the  United  States 
Congress,  we  accept  it  with  more  or  less  grace 
as  a  member  of  the  fast  growing  family  of  com¬ 
memorative  halves. 

1936  CINCINNATI:  The  reverse  is  suppose  to 
represent  the  Goddess  of  Music  holding  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  lyre,  but  apparently  this  lyre 
must  have  been  bought  at  a  five-  and  10-cent 
store— it  seems  to  be  only  a  toy. 

1936  ELGIN:  An  experienced  gentleman  was 
appointed  as  sales  manager  or  distributor,  and  I 
understand  he  is  making  a  good  job  of  it. 
However,  I  still  believe  that  $1 .50  each  for  an  issue 
of  25,000  coins  is  a  little  high  as  an  issue  price. 

1936  ALBANY:  The  coin  is  rather  beautiful,  in 
fact  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  entire  series. 
A  total  of  25,000  specimens  were  minted  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  and  offered  at  $2  each.  A  great 
to-do  was  made  by  the  commission  about  their 
sale  and  about  the  limitations  that  were  to  be 
placed  on  their  distribution.  But,  apparently  col¬ 
lectors  did  not  fall  all  over  themselves  to  buy  the 
coins  at  $2  each,  and  some  months  after  their 
issue,  the  coins  were  still  being  offered  by  the 
commission  at  the  regular  issue  price. 

1938  NEW  ROCHELLE:  [This  issue  was  author¬ 
ized  by  Congress  but  had  not  yet  been  issued  in 
1937;  issuance  came  in  1938.]  Having  visited  New 
Rochelle  on  two  or  three  occasions  I  don't  quite 
comprehend  why  this  town  rates  a  com¬ 
memorative  coin  to  celebrate  its  200th  anniver¬ 
sary.  The  only  claim  to  fame  that  this  town  may 
have  is  that  its  only  about  "45  minutes  from 
Broadway."  But,  apparently  it  must  have,  and  it 
does  have,  some  active  collectors  who  apparently 
knew  the  art  of  string-pulling  and  got  the  bill  for 
the  coin  through  Congress. 

1916-1917  McKINLEY  MEMORIAL  GOLD 
DOLLARS:  Issue  of  these  gold  dollars  was 
prompted  by  some  personal  friends  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  original  plan  was  to  strike  100,000  of 
the  gold  dollars  to  sell  them  at  $3  each  and  use 
the  proceeds  to  erect  a  memorial  building  at  the 
birth  place  of  McKinley  at  Niles,  Ohio.  However, 
like  all  similar  plans  promulgated  by  those  who 
are  not  experienced  in  numismatics,  the  sale  of 
the  coins  met  with  meager  success. 

In  1916  20,026  of  the  coins  were  struck  of  which 
approximately  15,000  were  sold.  In  1917  another 
issue  of  1 0,000  were  minted,  of  which  only  about 
5,000  were  sold.  By  that  time  the  committee  in 
charge  apparently  realized  that  the  number  of  col¬ 
lectors  in  the  country  could  not  and  would  not 
absorb  an  issue  of  1 00,000  coins  at  $3  each.  The 
committee  had  some  10,000  coins  left  on  hand. 
These  were  disposed  of  at  a  greatly  reduced  price 
to  the  "Texas  dealer"  [Mehl  himself],  who  in  turn 
distributed  them  extensively  among  collectors  of 
the  country  at  a  reduced  price  from  the  original 
issue  price  of  $3  each. 

1893  ISABELLA  QUARTER:  The  number  struck 
was  40,023  of  which  number  14,809  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Mint  for  remelting,  and  the  balance 
of  25,214  were  supposed  to  have  been  sold  at  $1 
each.  However,  a  great  percentage  of  this  number 
was  purchased  by  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Board  of  Lady  Managers  and  were  afterwards 
released  as  the  demand  required.  I  well  remember 
that  these  coins  were  obtained  from  the  late  Mr. 
Stevens  of  Chicago  at  50c  and  60c  each  in  lots 
of  100  or  more  until  about  10  or  12  years  ago. 


However,  with  the  increased  interest  in  com 
memorative  coins  the  value  of  this,  the  only  com 
memorative  quarter  dollar,  increased  rapidly 
where  today  it  retails  for  $3  each  and  is  destined 
to  become  more  valuable  and  higher  in  price  from 
time  to  time. 

MEHL'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY:  The  following 
paragraphs  were  written  by  B.  Max  Mehl  and  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  back  of  his  1937  commemorative 
coin  booklet.  Then,  Mehl  was  at  the  height  of  his 
career,  a  life  in  numismatics  which  would  continue 
until  his  death  in  1957.  Mehl  tells  his  own  story. 

Some  36  years  ago,  a  then  much  younger  man 
than  I  am  today  (although  I  still  try  to  kid  myself 
that  old  age  is  still  in  the  far  and  distant— I  hope- 
future),  I  discovered  that  my  then  meager  earn¬ 
ings  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  went  into  my  equally 
meager  coin  collection,  which  I  must  have  started 
during  my  cradle  days,  as  I  do  not  recall  of, my 
childhood  ever  not  being  interested  in  coins.  I 
heard  of  and  read  about  the  great  rarities,  which 
I  did  not  even  hope  to  ever  see  much  less  to  own. 

I  thought  that  by  dealing  in  coins  it  may  be 
possible  for  me,  if  not  to  add  to  my  earnings,  to 
at  least  add  to  my  numismatic  joy. 

An  initial  small  advertisement  brought  fair 
results.  I  worked  at  the  store  during  the  day,  and 
at  "numismatics"  during  the  evenings  and  late  in¬ 
to  the  night.  Within  two  years  I  made  sufficient 
progress  and  felt  safe  to  take  a  chance  and 
"resign"  my  clerkship  and  venture  out  as  a  full- 
fledged  "numismatist." 

In  1903  my  first  coin  circular  appeared:  In  1904 
my  first  fixed  price  catalogue  made  its  appearance, 
and  in  1906,  my  first  auction  sale  made  its  debut. 

I  was  the  cataloguer,  typist,  secretary,  mail  clerk, 
etc.  My  establishment  consisted  of  a  second-hand 
desk  at  home.  It  was  then  that  I  observed  that  the 
numismatic  business  was  still  being  conducted  in 
ruts  made  30  or  40  years  before.  I  noticed  that 
no  effort  was  being  made  by  anyone  to  popularize 
coin  collecting  and  to  create  new  collectors.  The 
idea  occurred  to  me  to  try  advertising  in  general 
publications.  My  first  "large"  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  Colliers,— a  five-liner— at  the  huge  cost, 
at  least  to  me  then,  of  $12.50.  The  results  were 
gratifying. 

In  the  same  year,  1906,  I  felt  sufficiently  war¬ 
ranted  and  financially  able  to  move  out  of  my 
"home  office"  into  small  rental  desk  space  in  a 
downtown  office.  A  year  later,  in  1907,  I  ex¬ 
perienced  the  thrill  of  moving  into  a  real  office; 
of  course,  only  a  single  room,  but  nevertheless 
an  office.  I  could  even  afford  the  luxury  of  an  assis¬ 
tant  then.  And  in  August  of  the  same  year,  I  made 
my  most  eventful,  delightful,  and  most  successful 
venture  of  my  life.  I  formed  my  life-long  partner¬ 
ship  with  a  sweet  and  beautiful  young  lady.  Miss 
Ethel  Rosen,  who  during  these  30  years  as  Mrs. 
B.  Max,  made  life  sweeter  and  more  beautiful  for 
me.  And  her  fine,  sympathetic  understanding, 
sweet  companionship,  and  wise  counsel  is 
responsible  more  than  anything  else  for  what  suc¬ 
cess  we  have  attained.  Our  "home  establishment" 
consists  of  a  pair  of  beautiful  daughters,  two  not 
so  beautiful  but  fine  son-in-laws,  and  one  glorious 
grandson. 

I  continued  to  expand  my  advertising  in  general 
publications  so  that  in  a  few  years  I  felt  justified 
and  able  to  plunge  and  pay  $1 ,000.00  for  a  single 
advertisement— a  quarter  page  in  Colliers. 

When  the  year  1912  rolled  around  I  had  already 
held  some  rather  important  sales,  such  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rooks,  Cowell,  Griffith,  and  others.  And  by 
that  time  my  business  had  prospered  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  required  an  entire  half  floor  of  office 
space  in  a  downtown  office  building  and  a  staff 
of  10  assistants. 

By  1916  I  had  accumulated  sufficient  reserve 
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to  be  able  to  make  a  "down  payment"  and  to 
build  my  own  building,  which  I  now  own  without 
a  single  dollar  of  indebtedness  against  it.  And  by 
1924  I  was  spending  some  $50,000.00  a  year  for 
general  publicity  advertising.  And  since  then  I 
have  averaged  approximately  $100,000.00  per 
year  for  publicity  and  radio  advertising,  and  han¬ 
dling  an  average  of  more  than  one  million  pieces 
of  mail  per  year.  I  have  paid  as  much  as 
$20,000.00  for  a  single  advertisement.  And  those 
who  know  admit  that  this  great  publicity  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  present  great  increase  in  interest  in 
numismatics  by  the  general  public.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  to  be  exact,  in  1921  and  1922,  I  held  some 
of  the  most  famous  sales,  such  as  the  Manning, 
the  great  Ten  Eyck  and  many  others. 

From  then  on  it  is  more  or  less  "modern 
history,"  having  had  the  pleasure  and  good  for¬ 
tune  of  handling  a  goodly  number,  probably  the 
greater  majority  of  all  fine  collections  offered  in 
this  country,  such  as  the  H.O.  Mann,  Fred  Joy, 
Dr.  French,  Judge  Slack,  Rees,  Dr.  Wilharm,  Stod¬ 
dard,  and  a  great  many  others,  including  the 


greatest  of  all  collections  of  American  coins  ever 
to  be  sold,  the  great  Newcomer  Collection,  valued 
at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

I  now  occupy  practically  my  entire  building, 
devoted  to  numismatics  exclusively;  employ  an 
average  of  50  people,  and  have  created  a  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  active  coin  collectors  of  upward  of  10 
thousand  names.  My  staff,  I  believe,  is  larger  than 
the  combined  staffs  of  all  other  numismatic  dealers 
in  the  country. 

In  1931  I  found  it  necessary  and  desirable  to 
enlarge  and  remodel  my  offices,  where  today  they 
are  pronounced  by  those  who  have  visited  them, 
as  the  finest,  most  complete  and  well  appointed 
numismatic  offices  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  where  a  most  cordial  welcome  awaits 
you. 

The  policies  I  inaugurated  in  the  conducting  of 
my  business  at  the  very  beginning  are  in  force  to¬ 
day.  Every  transaction  is  handled  by  me  only  on 
the  fair  basis  of  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Whether  your  transaction  amounts  to 
one  dollar  or  $100,000.00  it  receives  the  same 


careful  and  friendly  consideration.  The  small  pur 
chaser  or  seller  is  treated  just  as  courteously  and 
just  as  fairly  as  the  larger  buyer  or  seller. 

If  you  desire  to  sell  your  collection,  you  have 
at  your  disposal  my  services  which  have  at  their 
command  a  capital  of  more  than  $250,000.00  and 
resources  of  half  a  million  dollars.  And  if  you 
desire  to  place  your  collection  for  sale  at  auction 
you  may  have  a  liberal  amount  of  cash  advanced 
without  interest.  In  other  words,  I  endeavor  to 
conduct  every  department  of  numismatics  in  a 
business-like,  friendly  and  courteous  manner. 
What  I  desire  and  value  most  is  the  creating  not 
just  of  collectors,  but  the  creating  of  good  friends. 
When  a  transaction  is  made,  it  is  never  considered 
closed.  I  want  and  certainly  try  to  merit  the  con¬ 
tinued  friendship  and  good  will  of  everyone  I 
come  in  contact  with. 

With  the  above  resume  I  "rest  my  case."  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  hear  from  you  whenever  you  may 
require  ANY  KIND  of  numismatic  service.  My  36 
years  of  proven  success,  square  dealings,  and  am¬ 
ple  financial  responsibility  is  at  your  service  and 
command.  □ 


Coin  Quiz 

The  Coin  Quiz  in  this  issue  asks  you  to  identify 
certain  coins  from  the  descriptions  we  give.  We 
have  the  distinct  feeling  that  the  Coin  Quiz  in  our 
last  issue— No.  57— was  a  bit  too  tricky,  so  we 
promise  to  mend  our  ways  and  to  be  more 
straightforward  right  now! 

Clues  are  given  for  15  coins.  Get  10  or  better 
right  and  call  yourself  an  expert.  Get  five  to  nine 
right  and  call  yourself  an  advanced  amateur. 


1.  Referring  to  this  issue,  the  Guide  Book  pays 
a  fantastic  compliment:  "They  are  unsurpassed 
in  beauty  and  design  by  any  piece  of  this 
period.”  The  issue  is: 

a.  MCMVII  High  Relief  1907  $20 

b.  1796  Myddelton  token 

c.  1936  Albany  commemorative  half 
dollar 

d.  1916  Mercury  dime 

2.  Felix  Schlag  entered  a  competition  with  ap¬ 
proximately  390  artists  and  won  an  award  of 
$1 ,000  for  his  design,  which  was  subsequently 
modified  and  used  on  the: 

a.  1946  Booker  T.  Washington 
50-cents 

b.  1982  Washington  half  dollar 

c.  1938  Jefferson  nickel 

d.  1932  Washington  quarter 

3.  Among  commemorative  half  dollars,  these 
issues  were  criticized  for  their  longevity  and 
for  the  proliferation  of  issues  made  specifical¬ 
ly  to  bait  the  collector,  such  issues  as  1926, 
1926-S,  1928,  1933-D,  1934-D,  and  others 
through  1939: 

a.  Missouri  centennial 

b.  Oregon  Trail  Memorial 

c.  Arkansas  centennial 

d.  Boone  centennial 

4.  Together  with  the  nearby  1854-0,  the 
1856-0  of  this  denomination  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  major  rarities  within  the 
American  coinage  spectrum.  The  denomina¬ 
tion  is: 

a.  Double  eagle 

b.  Dime 

c.  Eagle 


d.  Half  dollar 

5.  In  1912  the  design  of  this  denomination  was 
modified  slightly  to  increase  the  number  of 
obverse  stars  from  46  to  48: 

a.  Half  dollar 

b.  Eagle 

c.  Quarter  dollar 

d.  Double  eagle 

6.  It  has  been  suggested  that  just  10  examples 
of  this  rarity  were  struck,  although  scholar 
Edgar  H.  Adams  once  published  a  possible 
mintage  figure  of  264.  The  exact  number  will 
probably  never  be  known,  as  specimens  were 
struck  clandestinely. 

a.  1884  trade  dollar 

b.  1913  Liberty  head  nickel 

c.  1804  silver  dollar 

d.  1827  restrike  quarter 

7.  If  you  had  been  a  visitor  to  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  in  1878  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  had 
studied  the  mintage  figures,  you  would  have 
realized  that  during  1878  more  coins  of  this 
type  and  denomination  were  struck  than  were 
any  other. 

a.  Indian  cent 

b.  Shield  nickel 

c.  Silver  dollar 

d.  Double  eagle 

8.  Picturing  George  Washington  on  the 
obverse,  examples  of  this  issue  were  sold  to 
the  public  for  $2  each  in  order  to  raise  funds 
to  pay  for  a  monument  in  Paris. 

a.  1932  Washington  quarter 

b.  1982-D  Washington  half  dollar 

c.  1926  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar 

d.  1900  Lafayette  dollar 

9.  In  the  series  of  later-date  large  cents  of  1816 
through  1857  the  standard  obverse  design  calls 
for  1 3  stars.  However,  there  is  an  exception, 
a  variety  with  15  stars,  and  it  is  dated: 

a.  1824 

b.  1817 

c.  1848 

d.  1854 

10.  Employing  the  reverse  of  a  counterfeit 
British  halfpenny  with  the  BRITANNIA  legend, 
this  issue  was  deliberately  produced  with 
shallow  relief  and  worn-appearing  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  obverse,  from  a  legitimate  die, 


shows  it  was  intended  to  be  a  product  of  the 
state  of: 

a.  Vermont 

b.  West  Virginia 

c.  Connecticut 

d.  New  York 

11.  Of  all  Barber  coins  minted  from  1892  to 
1916  this  particular  issue  has  the  lowest  posted 
mintage.  Today  it  is  considered  to  be  a  prime 
rarity,  with  only  a  dozen  or  so  pieces  known 
to  exist. 

a.  1901 -S  quarter 

b.  191 3-S  quarter 

c.  1 901  -S  half  dollar 

d.  1894-S  dime 

12.  This  coin  has  achieved  the  ultimate  in  rari¬ 
ty.  Although  700  were  reported  minted,  not 
a  single  example  is  known  today! 

a.  1849-0  quarter 

b.  1873-S  silver  dollar 

c.  1885  double  eagle 

d.  1792  Birch  cent 

13.  Morgan  dollars  are  very  much  in  the 
spotlight,  and  in  this  series  there  are  many  ex¬ 
pensive  pieces,  particularly  among  higher 
grades.  In  Uncirculated  or  Proof  condition, 
which  of  the  following  four  coins  is  not  a  rarity? 

a.  1881 -S 

b.  1889-CC 

c.  1893-S 

d.  1895 

14.  Of  all  the  California  coiners,  this  firm,  which 
issued  many  ingots  of  the  $16  denomination 
(among  other  items),  had  one  of  the  best 
reputations. 

a.  Baldwin  &  Company 

b.  Miners  Bank 

c.  Pacific  Company 

d.  Moffat  &  Company 

15.  If  you  study  mintages  of  Proof  Liberty  nickels 
as  listed  in  the  Guide  Book,  you  will  note  that 
in  terms  of  the  number  originally  produced, 
this  issue  is  the  rarest: 

a.  1885 

b.  1886 

c.  1907 

d.  1912 

ANSWERS:  1-b,  2-c,  3-b,  4-a,  5-d,  6-a,  7-c,  8-d. 
9-b,  10-a,  11-d,  12-b,  13-a,  14-d,  15-c. 
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1 936- S  Oregon.  MS-65  . 995.00 

1938  Oregon  three-piece  set.  MS-65  1,495.00 


1915-S  Panama- Pacific.  MS-63.  Superb  satin-like 


lustre . 975.00 

1920  Pilgrim  MS-65  . 895.00 

1921  Pilgrim.  BU,  MS-63 . 235.00 

1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-65  645.00 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-64  $249;  the  second 

piece  is  MS-65  . 645.00 

1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  $185;  MS-64  $249; 
MS-65  . 645.00 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-63 . 285.00 

1936  Robinson  MS-64 . 195.00 

1935- S  San  Diego.  MS-63  . 195.00 

1936- D  San  Diego.  MS-63 . 210.00 

1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-63  $89;  the  second 

is  MS-65  . 795.00 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-65  . 325.00 

1935-D  Texas.  MS-63 . 220.00 


1925  Vancouver.  MS-63  $675;  MS-64  .795.00 

1927  Vermont.  MS-65 . 995.00 

1946  Booker  T.  Washington  set  of  three  pieces. 

MS-64  .  99.00 

1951  Booker  T.  Washington  set  of  three  pieces. 
MS-63  . 149.00 


Some  Words  From 
D.A.  Moody 

Client  D.A.  Moody  recently  wrote  to  Tom 
Becker. 

"Here  is  $47  for  the  balance  due  on  my  ac¬ 
count,  plus  $150  to  start  my  AU-55  Peace  Silver 
Dollar  Collection  Plan. 

"The  coins  that  you  sent  me  in  the  Proof 
Roosevelt  dime  set,  the  1940-S  Mercury  in  MS-65 
grade,  and  a  sampler  were  just  great  The  Peace 
dollar  I  received  from  you  as  part  of  the  group 
would  be  called  MS-60  or  better  by  some 
dealers." 
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COMMEMORATIVE  COLD 


1905  Lewis  and  Clark.  MS-65 . 6,500.00 


Colonial  Coins 


Rosa  Sine  Spina  Pattern 
Rosa  Americana 


Undated  (circa  1724)  Rosa  Americana  pattern 
penny  with  reverse  showing  a  standing  rose 
or  rose  bush  with  the  legend  ROSA  SINE 
SPINA  (literally,  "Rose  Without  Thorns").  84.1 
grains  weight.  The  issue  appears  to  be  struck 
in  an  alloy  of  copper,  perhaps  the  standard 
bath  metal  but  this  is  not  certain.  Extremely 
Fine  or  better.  Some  rim  crumbling,  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  alloy,  does  not  affect 
either  the  design  or  lettering. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  Rosa  Americana  designs,  for 
the  reverse  is  distinctly  different  from  that  used 
for  general  circulation.  In  the  1976  edition  of 
Scott's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Coins  (the 
last  edition  published),  Don  Taxay  lists  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  three  specimens,  including  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Collection  coin  we  sold  for  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  our  sale  of  October 
1980,  Lot  1247,  a  coin  which  we  described  as 
Very  Fine  with  edge  marks.  The  presently- 
offered  coin  was  not  known  to  Don  Taxay  and 
represents  a  new  listing. 

The  condition  is  exquisite,  with  the  hair 
details  on  the  obverse  being  needle-sharp  in 
definition  and  with  all  of  the  rose  blossoms  be¬ 
ing  exceedingly  sharply  defined,  far  more  so 
than  on  the  Garrett  Collection  coin,  as  a  com¬ 
parison  of  photographs  will  demonstrate. 

An  exceedingly  important  opportunity  for 
the  colonial  specialist  to  acquire  a  highly- 
prized  rarity  in  remarkably  beautiful  condition. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  present  Rare  Coin 
Review  listings . 9,500.00 


1785  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  obverse  combined 
with  George  II  reverse,  a  muling  by  Machin's 
Mills  Very  Good  to  Fine,  with  characteristic 
weaknesses  as  struck  (and  as  illustrated),  due 


to  the  desire  to  produce  coppers  which  ap¬ 
peared  "worn"  in  order  to  aid  in  their 
circulation. 

The  obverse  die  is  a  crudely  executed  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  contemporary  British  halfpenny,  with 
the  lettering  poorly  spaced  and  very  irregular, 
reminiscent  of  the  obverse  of  Vermont 
Ryder-30  and  quite  possibly  by  the  same  in¬ 
ept  hand.  The  reverse  is  from  the  famous  IM¬ 
MUNE  COLUMBIA  die  whose  best-known  ap¬ 
pearance  is  also  related  to  Vermont:  the 
reverse  of  Ryder-1  in  the  Vermont  series.  As 
such,  this  rarity  is  often  collected  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  cabinet  of  Vermont  coppers, 
representing  as  it  does  a  related  muling.  In  the 
same  vein,  Ryder-Richardson  39  is  a  related 
muling  and  combines  a  Connecticut  obverse 
with  a  Vermont  reverse,  also  a  product  of 
Machin's  Mills.  In  Scott's  Catalogue  and  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  United  States  Coins,  1976  edi¬ 
tion  (the  last  edition  published),  this  issue  is 
listed  on  page  34  as  No.  C-265,  is  unpriced, 
and  is  designated  as  just  7  to  9  pieces  known 
to  exist . 2,350.00 

1785  Vermont.  Ryder-2.  VERMONTS  spelling  in 
legend.  Sun  over  mountains  or  "landscape" 
design.  Fine  to  Very  Fine.  Full,  sharp  date,  and 
with  most  of  the  obverse  legend  available,  an 
exception  being  the  upper  left  quadrant  which 
is  weak  (as  is  the  corresponding  part  on  the 
reverse).  Dark  brown  planchet  with  some 
typical  marks.  Late  state  of  the  dies  with  a 
massive  break  through  the  plow  .  .  .495.00 

1786  Vermont.  Ryder-8.  VERMONTENSIUM 

spelling.  Last  variety  in  the  landscape  se¬ 
quence.  As  a  die  variety,  considerably  scarcer 
than  Ryder-6  or  Ryder-7.  About  Good  $65; 
Very  Fine-Extremely  Fine,  struck  on  a  plan¬ 
chet  clipped  (as  made)  at  the  left  edge. 
Condition-wise,  an  outstanding  example,  with 
the  obverse  seemingly  better  than  the  Ryder- 
Richardson  plate  coin  . 975.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-9.  "Baby  Head"  variety. 
VF-EF.  Fully  struck,  with  full  legend  and  date. 
A  few  scattered  planchet  flaws  are  observed, 
most  notably  one  at  the  top  of  the  reverse. 
One  of  the  finest  known  specimens  of  this 
famous  issue . 2,995.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-9.  Baby  Head  variety  as 
preceding.  Fine  grade.  Some  planchet  fissures 
on  obverse  and  reverse.  Medium  brown  col¬ 
oration.  As  illustrated . 1,295.00 


An  Interview  With  John  J.  Ford,  Jr. 


The  following  interview,  originally  titled  "John 
J.  Ford,  Jr.— Prophet  or  Anachronism?"  appeared 
in  the  June  1985  issue  of  "The  Rosen  Numismatic 
Advisory,"  Box  38,  Plainview,  NY  1 1830,  and  is 
reprinted  by  permission  from  Maurice  Rosen. 

The  following  introduction  is  by  Maurice  Rosen, 
and  the  initials  in  the  interview  stand  for  Maurice 
Rosen  (MR)  and  John  Ford  (JF): 

Why  Prophet?  Why  Anachronism?  In  some 
ways,  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.  represents  the  business  as 
it  "used  to  be."  When  collectors  dominated  the 
scene,  not  today's  speculators.  When  most  peo¬ 
ple  were  interested  in  the  history,  challenge,  and 
joy  of  coins,  not  past  price  performance,  pin-point 
mint  state  grading  or  the  issue  dates  on  their 
grading  certificates.  In  essence  John  Ford  longs 
for  the  times  when  "collecting  was  fun." 

Opposing  this  view  is  the  development  of  the 
coin  market,  an  industry  wherein  coins  are 
marketed  and  regarded  as  products— less  so  ob¬ 
jects  of  learned  affection  and  respect  but  as  in¬ 
vestment  assets  or  mail  order  offerings.  Don't  get 
me  wrong,  in  my  heart  I  do  empathize  with  John's 
more  vocal  opinions— opinions  held  by  many 
numismatic  luminaries,  such  asQ.  David  Bowers, 
Stack's  and  others.  Yet,  the  realities  of  the 
marketplace  are  favoring  the  "investment,"  "pro¬ 
duct,"  and  "precision  grading"  trends. 

Hence,  the  underlying  theme  of  this  report  is 
the  anachronistic  versus  the  present,  the  purist 
versus  the  progressive,  the  collector  versus  the 
promoter. 

Some  of  you  may  ask,  "Who  is  John  Ford?"  He 
is  a  half-century  veteran  collector-dealer,  someone 
who  has  seen  it  all,  who,  from  1951  to  1971  was 
a  partner  in  New  Netherlands  Coin  Company, 
Inc.,  one  of  the  most  respected  and  admired  coin 
shops  and  auction  firms  of  all  time. 

John  personally  knew  most  of  the  celebrated 
collectors  and  dealers  from  the  early  1900s  on¬ 
ward.  Names  that  are  now  legendary  were  friends 
of  John  Ford.  Many  of  today's  dealers  (including 
this  writer)  owe  at  least  a  portion  of  their  tutelage 
to  John.  Many  top  dealers  consult  him  when  they 
need  an  answer  on  authentication  or  attribution. 

I  must  stress  to  you  that  John  is  far  from  an  old 
fuddy-duddy.  He  is  well-equipped  to  compete 
head-on  with  today's  fast-money  boys  and  does. 
His  weapon?  Knowledge.  The  one  thing  he  regrets 
is  not  being  stressed  as  highly  as  it  should  be,  what 
he  believes  is  being  denied  to  or  repelled  by  many 
of  today's  coin  market  players. 

MR:  John,  how  did  you  get  started  in  coin 
collecting? 

JF:  In  1933,  at  age  nine,  I  was  listening  to  a  radio 
program  called  Captain  Tim  Healey;  this  followed 
Buck  Rogers.  Tim  advocated  collecting  postage 
stamps.  So,  I  went  out  and  bought  a  stamp  album. 
By  1935,  the  original  penny  boards  came  out, 
causing  me  to  collect  Lincoln  cents.  Collecting 
coins  was  easy;  you  didn't  have  to  mount  them 
in  an  album  as  you  would  with  stamps.  When  I 
was  11,1  borrowed  $1  from  my  father  and  went 
to  the  bank  to  get  two  rolls  of  cents  to  search  for 
dates.  You'd  be  surprised  what  you  could  find  in 
circulation  then.  After  three  or  four  years  I  found 
a  dozen  1909-S  V.D.B.'s!  I  became  friendly  with 
a  bank  teller  who,  in  1935,  gave  me  an  1846  $1 
for  a  $1  bill,  which  hooked  me  on  earlier  coins. 
By  the  time  I  was  1 3,  my  specialties  were  obsolete 
and  Confederate  currency  and  U.S.  patterns.  With 


the  $3  a  week  I  earned  from  my  paper  route,  I'd 
go  into  New  York  City  and  buy  coins,  often  buy¬ 
ing  from  one  dealer  and  selling  to  another. 

MR:  Tell  me  about  your  career  as  a  dealer. 

JF:  In  the  summer  of  1939,  Stack's  hired  me  to 
catalogue  their  stamp  inventory,  which  was  later 
sold;  so  my  job  ended.  In  1941,  I  went  back  to 
Stack's,  working  there  in  the  afternoons  after 
school  and  on  Saturdays.  I  was  in  the  Army 
1943-46,  and  basically  out  of  the  coin  business 
until  1951  when  I  accepted  an  offer  from  Charles 
Wormser  at  New  Netherlands  in  New  York  City. 

I  worked  there  until  1971. 

MR:  Tell  me  about  the  famous  Wayte  Raymond 
hoard  which  you  handled  in  the  1950s. 

JF:  Wayte  had  a  stock  of  coins  that  would  make 
today's  dealers  panic.  He  had  stacks  of  complete 
Lincoln  sets  (1909— late  40s)— all  Choice  BU— that 
I  could  buy  at  $125  each.  I  must  have  sold  near¬ 
ly  100  BU  Mercury  dime  sets.  He  had  dozens  of 
BU  roll  sets  of  Washington  quarters.  To  sum  it  up, 
he  probably  had  the  biggest  inventory  of  modern 
U.S.  coins  of  anyone  who  ever  lived. 

MR:  How  did  he  get  all  the  coins? 

JF:  There  was  an  old-time  dealer  named  David 
Proskey  (1860-1929).  He'd  go  to  the  Mint  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year  and  buy  all  the  left-over  Proof 
coins  from  the  previous  year.  Legally  the  mint 
couldn't  sell  them,  but  a  whiskey  bottle  or  two 
to  the  right  people  and  he'd  buy  the  whole  thing, 
usually  at  face  value.  When  he  died,  most  of  his 
coins  went  to  F.C.C.  Boyd,  who  sold  them  to 
Wayte.  Wayte  thought  of  a  brilliant  way  to  market 
the  coins:  He  invented  the  National  Coin  Album 
as  a  means  of  inducing  people  to  collect  dates. 
When  he  died  in  1956,  New  Netherlands  handled 
the  estate.  He  had  unbelievable  runs  of  coins,  like 
100  to  500  Proofs  of  each  Indian  cent  from  around 
1879  to  1909,  and  so  on  for  other  denominations! 
There  were  also  rolls  upon  rolls  upon  rolls  of  Mint 
State  coins,  a  fabulous  hoard  that  would  literally 
knock  the  socks  off  any  dealer  today. 

MR:  How  has  coin  collecting  changed  from  the 
1930s  to  the  1980s? 

JF:  The  mid-1930s  saw  the  advent  of  the  penny 
board,  the  National  Album,  and  Wayte's  Standard 
Catalogue  of  U.S.  Coins  (the  predecessor  to  the 
Red  Book).  So,  people  had  the  albums  which  had 
to  be  filled  by  dates  and  mintmarks.  This  was  the 
popular  way  of  collecting  until  the  mid-1960s 
when  series  collecting  began  to  phase  out.  Peo¬ 
ple  would  start  with  these  boards  which  cost  25 
cents,  graduate  to  other  denominations,  then  to 
the  National  Albums— which  were  intended  for 
Uncirculateds  and  Proofs,  naturally  obtainable 
from  Wayte  Raymond. 

MR:  What  made  date  and  mintmark  collecting 
come  to  a  head  during  the  mid-1960s? 

JF:  The  Century  Sale,  auctioned  by  Paramount  in 
April  1 965  was  the  advent  of  the  big  hype  for  type 
coins.  Also,  starting  in  the  mid  1 950s,  the  promo¬ 
tions  of  BU  rolls  and  Proof  sets  began;  this  was 
often  done  by  dealers  who  knew  more  about  pro¬ 
moting  and  marketing  than  they  did  about 
numismatics.  I  remember  Sol  Kaplan  having  a 
blackboard  at  shows  where  he  displayed  the 
prices  of  Proof  sets,  changing  prices  every  hour 
or  so.  How  he  got  those  prices  I  don't  know,  but 
he  created  a  stock  market-like  atmosphere.  The 
Proof  set  market  collapsed  in  1957-58,  then  a 


super  boom  occurred  which  topped  in  1964. 

What  happened  was  the  public  was  looking  at 
coins  with  a  new  approach.  The  modern  boom 
was  fading.  Silver  coins  were  no  longer  minted 
bearing  dates  after  1964.  Also,  the  Treasury 
released  thousands  of  bags  of  silver  dollars  in 
1962-63  which  helped  to  change  their  habits. 
Wayte  Raymond  had  died,  prices  had  gone  up, 
and  people  had  trouble  putting  their  bulky  albums 
in  their  safe  deposit  boxes.  The  albums  became 
passe.  During  the  1930s  and  40s,  people  kept  their 
coins  in  their  homes.  Fred  Boyd  lived  in  a  four- 
room  apartment  in  the  early  1900s,  and  had  a  two- 
room  apartment  a  block  away  just  for  his  coins— 
which  he  just  left  there  with  no  fancy  alarms  or 
locks! 

MR:  Grading  has  changed  greatly  over  the  years. 
From  a  rather  casual  system,  we  now  have  pinpoint 
Mint  State  numbers,  etc.  What  do  you  have  to  say 
about  this  change? 

JF:  I  don't  like  it.  I  read  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Greysheet  that  the  coin  business  has  progressed 
because  of  this  precision  nonsense,  i.e.,  63,  64, 
65.  I  call  it  retrogression.  For  the  first  100  years 
or  so  of  this  business,  a  coin  was  Unc.,  EF,  VF, 
F,  VG,  or  G.  Everyone  was  happy  with  it.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  catalogues  from  the  40s  and  50s,  an  Un¬ 
circulated  coin  sold  for  a  small  premium  over  an 
EF.  A  very  nice  Uncirculated  may  have  fetched 
10  to  20%  more. 

My  first  experience  with  premium  coins  was  a 
fellow  named  Elliot  Landau.  Every  day  on  his 
lunch  hour  he'd  come  into  New  Netherlands  dur¬ 
ing  the  mid-1950s  and  look  at  coins.  I'd  show  him 
a  few  examples  of  a  particular  issue,  he'd  ask  for 
more.  Since  we  had  the  huge  Raymond  estate, 
we  could  show  him  several  of  most  anything.  With 
a  magnifying  glass  he'd  sit  there  and  closely  study 
each  coin  to  the  point  of  being  a  big  pain  in  the 
rear.  One  day,  Charles  Wormser,  my  partner,  told 
me  that  Landau  wanted  to  see  yet  another  1879 
25c.  I  said,  "Charge  him  double,  discourage  the 
guy."  He  bought  the  coin,  and  continued  to  pay 
big  premiums  for  our  best  coins. 

MR:  Was  Landau  knowledgeable  and  selected  truly 
exceptional  coins? 

JF:  Let  me  answer  this  way.  In  1958  he  came  in¬ 
to  the  shop  and  told  me  he  needed  to  raise  money 
for  a  business  and  wanted  us  to  buy  his  collec¬ 
tion.  Wormser  turned  pale.  How  could  we  bail 
Landau  out  considering  the  prices  he  paid?  We 
auctioned  his  coins  in  December  1958.  It  was 
probably  the  most  spectacular  sale  of  the  1950s! 
Some  coins  brought  5  to  10  times  the  catalogue 
value.  I  remember  an  1838-0  no  stars  dime.  The 
catalogue  value  was  $40;  it  sold  for  $500! 
Everyone  gasped.  Remember,  this  was  a  time 
when  you  could  buy  super  $20  gold  pieces  for 
under  $40.  Most  everything  at  the  auction  brought 
"crazy"  prices. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  realized  that  super  con¬ 
dition  had  a  super  premium.  Yes,  Landau  was  a 
nut.  He'd  look  at  every  coin  with  a  six  power 
glass,  picking  the  best  coin  from  an  already 
preselected  group  of  some  20  coins. 

MR:  Let's  go  back  to  your  abhorrence  of  today's 
precision  grading  and  exact  Mint  State  numbers. 

JF:  This  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon.  We've 
had  it  only  since  the  mid-1970s.  Someone  spread 
the  gospel  that  if  you're  going  to  invest  in  coins 
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you  should  only  buy  the  best  The  trouble  with 
the  best  ts  best  condition  became  the  object  of 
the  search,  not  the  best  in  rarity,  in  historical 
significance  or  in  provenance.  Promoters  and 
marketers  need  coins  in  quantity,  and  anything 
that  is  truly  rare  is  not  available  in  quantity.  So, 
you’d  get  something  old— a  1942  Walker  would 
do— it  has  to  be  big  and  shiny,  and  you'd  promote 
it. 

MR:  Wa/t  a  second.  You  take  even  a  superb  BU 
Barber  quarter ;  a  common  type,  yes,  but  in  Gem 
condition  it  is  very  scarce  and  in  strong  demand. 

|F:  Maurice,  this  thing  is  completely  distorted,  for 
this  simple  reason.  Take  the  common  1892-P 
Barber  quarter  versus  the  rarest  "P"  issue,  the 
1913.  A  Gem  1892  will  bring  more  than  a  regular 
Uncirculated  13-P.  This  is  ridiculous,  because  the 
extant  rarity  ratio  is  over  50  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
13-P. 

MR:  /  understand  that.  You  think  more  highly  of 
rarity  than  superb  condition.  But  the  market  has 
strongly  developed  to  challenge  your  viewpoint. 
The  Cem  1892  Barber  quarter,  or  the  Gem  1942 
Walker,  are  beautiful  coins  and  are  easier  to  sell. 

)F:  Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  I  can  find 
more  beauty  in  an  rare  VF  colonial  coin  than  in 
your  1892  Barber  quarter.  And,  I've  probably  seen 
more  92-P  quarters  than  all  these  gem  dealers  con- 
bined.  Don't  forget  the  Wayte  Raymond  hoard 
had  rolls  of  this  stuff.  I  also  handled  the  Harold 
Macintosh  estate,  probably  the  second  biggest 
hoard  of  this  material.  Would  you  believe  he  had 
290  BU  sets  of  the  1935-34  PDS  Boones?  Certain 
other  commems  by  the  bag?  How  can  I  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  stuff? 

MR:  Hasn't  your  access  to  these  coins  numbed  you 
to  appreciate  them  the  way  many  others  do?  Take 
a  Long  Island  50c  com  mem.  To  someone  paying 
$500  for  a  Gem,  it  makes  more  sense  to  him  than 
paying  $500  for  a  beat-up  colonial  coin. 

JF:  I  think  these  people  who  are  enthralled  with 
super  condition,  your  Long  Island  50c  or  an 
1881 -S  Morgan  $1,  I  think  they  have  a  problem. 
They  are  victims  of  the  people  selling  them  the 
merchandise.  They  have  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods. 
Why?  The  seller  is  only  going  to  sell  what  he  can 
get.  Most  are  not  much  more  knowledgeable 
about  coins  than  the  buyers.  I  can  give  some  of 
these  sellers  a  yellow  pad  and  tell  them  to  write 
down  everything  they  know  about  numismatics; 
they'd  go  two  pages  and  be  worn  out!  They  know 
the  price  of  everything  and  the  value  of  nothing. 
Most  buyers  of  this  stuff  only  know  value  from 
what  is  printed  in  the  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter 
(Greysheet). 

MR:  Hasn't  the  market  changed  to  where  it  is  less 
a  collector-oriented  market  and  more  an  investor- 
oriented  market?  To  where  coins  are  sold  as 
products?  And,  if  an  MS-65  silver  dollar,  Walker 
or  Long  Island  half  is  marketed  that  is  what  will 
prevail? 

JF:  No.  That's  not  what  is  going  to  prevail.  We 
have  two  concurrent  situations.  Not  everyone  is 
an  investor.  Concurrently  with  the  hysteria,  there 
is  a  strong  collector's  market.  The  prices,  the  in¬ 
terest,  the  number  of  books  published,  the  discus¬ 
sions.. .the  pure  collector's  market  is  running 
apace.  Look  at  this  Bowers  and  Merena  auction 
(March  1985);  it's  pure  collector.  Prices  there  for 
tokens,  medals,  and  exonumia— all  such  odd-ball 
material— did  better  over  the  last  year  than  your 
Long  Island  half,  $1,  or  Barber  quarter. 

The  difference  is  simple,  and  I'll  tell  you  why, 
though  it  may  come  as  a  shock  to  your  readers. 
What  is  going  on  is  a  super  Ponzi  scheme  which 
s  spontaneous  and  not  planned.  Wayte  Ray¬ 
mond,  Harold  Macintosh,  Fred  Boyd,  David 
Proskey,  and  many  others  were  hoarders  of  coins, 


yes,  but  coins  that  were  intended  to  rest  with  col¬ 
lectors.  But,  today's  buyer  of  a  $1,500  81  S,  or 
$1,000  Long  Island,  no  matter  how  nice  they  are, 
has  no  plan,  no  focus.  Is  he  a  date  collector?  A 
type  collector?  Who  will  buy  it  from  him?  I'm  used 
to  coins  for  which  a  collector  will  fly  across  the 
country  to  buy  because  he  can't  live  without 
them. 

MR:  But,  there  are  people  who  fly  across  the  coun¬ 
try  to  buy  MS-65  "common  coins,"  be  they  Barber 
quarters,  Long  Island  halves,  or  1881-S  dollars. 

JF:  That's  because  they  have  sold  themselves  a 
bill  of  goods  or  are  the  ones  promoting  the  coins. 
Here's  another  reason  why  I'm  against  this  super 
condition  hysteria.  You're  limited  in  what  you  can 
collect.  Your  1892-P  25c  buyer  is  not  going  to  be 
able  to  complete  his  set,  certainly  so  if  he  started 
in  the  Seated  series  with  a  common  date. 

I  agree  that  date  collecting  is  not  as  popular  as 
it  used  to  be.  Look,  the  people  who  are  selling 
these  81 -S  dollars,  common  Walkers,  and  so  on 
are  the  same  people  claiming  that  there  are  5 
million  coin  collectors,  but  notice  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  Coin  World  is  only  75,000.  Unless  you 
want  to  count  those  people  who  have  a  JFK  half 
in  their  drawer,  or  grandma's  1883  silver  dollar 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  or  a  bunch  of  Ike  $1's 
in  a  sock. 


"People.. .don't  realize  that 
rare  coins  were  relatively 
common...  [in  1954]" 


MR:  What  method  of  collecting  do  you  prefer? 

JF:  I  would  not  involve  myself  in  any  series  where 
perfection  is  the  criteria.  People  collect  large  cents 
and  are  satisfied  with  a  VF.  Same  with  colonials, 
tokens,  and  classical  Bust  coinage.  You  can't  col¬ 
lect  Bust  quarters  and  demand  MS-65.  Look,  I've 
made  a  lot  of  money  in  coins,  and  not  by  what 
you  call  MS-65's.  I'm  one  of  the  guys  who  in¬ 
vented  coin  investing  when  in  the  early  1950s 
people  would  come  to  me  and  ask  how  they 
could  make  money  in  coins.  I  put  people  into 
South  African  Proof  sets  at  mint  issue  prices  and 
they  made  fortunes.  I  told  people  to  load  up  on 
$1  bags  at  $1,100/1,200  in  1962/63;  now  "S"  bags 
fetch  $100,000.  In  1970  I  told  people  to  buy  British 
sovereigns  at  under  $1 0  each.  These  were  all  in¬ 
vestors,  not  speculators.  How  could  they  lose?  As 
for  collecting,  I  advocate  pursuing  knowledge. 
Slow  and  steady  growth— a  sold  foundation,  not 
stock  market-like  gambling  which  can  only  lead 
to  trouble. 

MR:  How  do  we  get  more  solid  collectors? 

JF:  At  this  same  messy  table  Dave  Bowers  visits 
me  every  time  he's  in  New  York,  and  we  discuss 
this.  Bowers  is  doing  a  splendid  job  to  create  in¬ 
terest  by  frequently  writing  books  and 
embellishing  his  catalogues  with  interesting  com¬ 
mentary.  In  this  March  1985  sale  he  has  a  full  page 
photo  of  a  Masonic  chapter  penny,  and  this  lot 
(1132)  sells  for  all  of  $93.50.  That's  stimulating 
interest! 

MR:  What  do  you  think  about  these  fancy  past  per¬ 
formance  studies  of  rare  coins—  +  26%? 

JF:  All  they  tell  you  is  what  already  happened.  It 
means  little  for  what  is  to  come.  Look,  the  day 
I  buy  a  coin,  it's  worth  26%  more  because  I 
bought  it  right!  Bismarck  said  it  best— "Only  a  fool 
learns  from  his  own  experience.  The  wise  man 
learns  from  the  experience  of  others."  You  should 
know  what  you  are  buying.  I'll  tell  you  the  secret 


of  buying  right:  Knowing  more  than  the  person 
you're  dealing  with. 

MR:  What  about  today's  grading  services,  does  the 
industry  need  them? 

JF:  No.  They're  crutches.  You  should  know  how 
to  grade  yourself.  If  you  can't  grade,  learn.  The 
original  concept  of  the  ANACS  was  to  adjudicate 
differences  between  knowledgeable  people— not 
operate  like  a  factory  on  a  wholesale  basis  with 
whole  businesses  developing  which  deal  ex¬ 
clusively  in  certified  coins.  So,  it's  become  a 
prostitution  of  a  good  idea.  I'll  tell  you  what  else 
bothers  me.  This  whole  grading  thing  has 
superseded  the  original  purpose  of  ANACS  which 
was  to  authenticate  coins.  As  it  is  presently  con¬ 
stituted,  ANACS  is  inept  and  incompetent  to 
authenticate  anything!  I  received  two  phone  calls 
today  about  coins  for  which  they  would  give  "no 
opinion."  I  could  have  given  an  opinion  on  them 
30  years  ago.  In  many  areas,  they  are  impotent 
when  it  comes  to  authentication  and  are  doing 
a  tremendous  harm  to  this  industry. 

My  point  is  the  public  thinks  that  ANACS  is 
superhuman.  If  I  grade  a  coin  and  ANACS  differs 
with  me,  the  public  believes  ANACS  is  superior 
though  the  guy  there  is  22  years  old  and  has  been 
in  business  for  three  years,  despite  my  being  in 
the  business  for  50  years  and  having  seen  more 
than  1,000  coins  to  his  1. 

MR:  Was  Harold  Bareford  as  knowledgeable  and 
selective  as  legend  holds  him  out  to  be? 

JF:  I  sold  Bareford  a  lot  of  coins.  He  had  above 
average  money;  he  was  the  attorney  for  Warner 
Brothers.  This  gave  him  an  edge.  So,  he  could  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  expensive  coins.  He  knew  quality — 
to  a  limited  extent.  He  was  not  a  super 
numismatist.  He  was  well  aware  of  price,  and  if 
you  tried  to  get  any  kind  of  premium  for  quality, 
he  wouldn't  buy  the  coin. 

MR:  So,  whereas  Landau  would  pay,  say  $75  for 
a  superior  coin,  Bareford  would  not  want  to  pay 
more  than  the  $40  regular  price? 

JF:  This  is  true.  Understand,  Landau  was  an  aber¬ 
ration.  Bareford  was  the  normal  customer  for  the 
period.  Even  then,  everybody  wanted  quality,  but 
there  wasn't  today's  mania  for  it.  I  sold  Bareford 
seven  Uncirculated  1793  large  cents  in  one  day. 
Seven  Uncirculateds!  We  had  part  of  the  Brand 
collection  in  stock.  We  couldn't  sell  them  because 
there  was  a  price  resistance.  People  today  don't 
realize  that  rare  coins  were  relatively  common. 
In  1954,  I  had  three  Uncirculated  1796  with-pole 
half-cents  in  stock  and  had  trouble  selling  them. 

The  point  is  there  were  so  many  nice  coins 
around.  So,  if  Bareford  thought  an  1807  dime  was 
a  little  overpriced,  he'd  figure  he'd  get  one  next 
week  from  someone  else.  You  didn't  have  this 
hair-splitting  MS-63,  64,  65  grading.  I  knew  Dr. 
Sheldon  very  well.  If  he  came  back  today  and  saw 
what  they  were  doing  to  this  system  he'd  put  his 
head  in  the  oven.  They  broke  the  system  down 
so  people  who  follow  the  stock  market  can 
understand  it.  They  know  65  is  better  than  64,  and 
64  is  better  than  63,  etc.  They  don't  want  to  know 
anything  about  the  coins;  all  they  want  to  do  is 
make  a  buck.  My  point  is  from  whom  at  the  end 
of  the  road? 

MR:  Which  areas  in  the  "Red  Book"  offer  good, 
sound,  sensible  values  now? 

JF:  I'd  buy  the  book  before  the  coin.  Buy  a  bunch 
of  books;  there  are  many  fine  ones  out  there.  I'd 
concentrate  in  an  area  where  knowledge  can  give 
you  an  edge.  If  you  know  Browning  numbers  you 
could  recognize  rare  varieties  of  Bust  quarters. 
With  Overton's  book,  you'd  have  an  advantage 
with  Bust  halves.  Personally,  I  like  early  coinage, 
up  to  the  Liberty  Seated  series.  I  include  colonials 
and  Territorial  gold.  □ 
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1786  Vermont.  Ryder-9.  Baby  Head  variety.  A 
final  specimen.  Fine  with  a  mint-caused  plan- 
chet  clip  at  lower  left.  Unusually  smooth  sur¬ 
faces.  The  date  is  very  bold . 1,495.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-10.  Mailed  Bust  Left,  a  copy 
of  the  contemporary  halfpennies  of  George  II. 
Very  Fine.  Some  planchet  porosity,  as  always 
seen,  but  without  major  fissures  or  other 
problems.  Bold  date  and  inscriptions.  A  superb 
(for  the  issue)  coin  which  will  delight  the  Ver¬ 
mont  specialist . 995.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-10.  Mailed  Bust  Left  as 
preceding.  Very  Fine.  With  a  slightly  smoother 
planchet  than  the  preceding,  exceedingly  well 
defined,  but  with  a  few  small  planchet  flaws, 
as  illustrated.  Another  superb  piece  that  will 
highlight  an  advanced  cabinet  of  Vermont 
coinage . 945.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-10.  Mailed  Bust  Left.  A  final 
example.  Fine  to  Very  Fine.  Some  planchet 
irregularities,  as  made,  especially  at  the  right 
reverse  border.  Another  outstanding  example, 
although  not  of  the  calibre  of  the  preceding 
two  . 895.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-11.  Mailed  Bust  Left.  A 
companion  issue  to  the  preceding,  but  from 
different  dies.  Very  Fine,  but  with  a  massive 
planchet  flaw  at  the  center  of  the  obverse  (as 


made).  The  peripheral  inscriptions  on  the 
obverse  are  quite  bold,  while  on  the  reverse 
there  is  weakness  at  the  top  section.  The  date 
is  sharp.  Medium  brown  coloration.  Apart 
from  the  obverse  flaw,  this  is  one  of  the  nicest 
examples  of  Ryder- 1 1  to  be  offered  in  recent 
times . 495.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-11.  Small  planchet.  Very 
Fine.  Here  is  an  interesting  piece  of 
numismatic  curiosa.  The  planchet  from  which 
this  piece  was  struck  was  severely  undersized, 
as  illustrated,  and  during  the  striking  process 
did  not  spread  very  much.  As  a  result,  what 
we  have  is  a  miniature"  Vermont  coin  with 
an  incomplete  periphery  but  with  a  very  sharp 
central  section.  It  is  possible  that  the  issue  may 
have  been  overstruck  on  a  foreign  minor  coin, 
but  no  evidences  of  an  undertype  are  visible. 
A  fascinating  piece  for  the  specialist,  and  a  coin 
which  is  in  excellent  condition  for  the  R-11 

variety .  1,295.00 

1786  Vermont.  Ryder-11.  Double  struck.  Struck 
once,  then  struck  again  about  15%  off  center, 
with  the  result  that  parts  of  INDE  appear  twice 
as  do  certain  other  segments  of  the  legend. 
Very  Good  to  Fine,  with  some  planchet  ir¬ 
regularities  around  the  border.  Another  in¬ 
teresting  item! . 395.00 


1787  Vermont.  Ryder-12.  Mailed  Bust  Right.  Fine 
to  Very  Fine.  Medium  brown  planchet.  The 
reverse  is  in  shallow  relief,  as  the  dies  were 
made  this  way . 395.00 

Note:  Ryder-12  is  often  seen  overstruck  on  Nova  Con- 
stellatio  coppers,  although  in  the  present  instance  no  under¬ 
type  of  any  kind  is  visible. 


1787  Vermont.  Ryder-13.  The  famous  BRITAN¬ 
NIA  variety.  VF.  (grading  by  obverse  only  on 
this  variety;  the  reverse  is  always  indistinct,  for 
it  was  struck  from  a  die  deliberately  made  this 
way)  $285;  EF  (obverse  grade),  as  illustrated. 
One  of  the  sharper  specimens  we  have  seen 
of  this,  one  of  the  mos.  fascinating  of  all  Ver¬ 
mont  issues . 495.00 

Note:  Ryder-13  seems  to  have  been  an  unintended  muling 
of  a  Vermont  obverse  (not  used  elsewhere  in  the  series, 
however)  with  a  reverse  die  intended  for  an  imitation  British 
halfpenny.  In  order  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  such  imita¬ 
tions,  the  dies  were  deliberately  made  in  low  relief  and  with 
many  indistinct  features,  so  that  the  freshly  minted  pieces 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  circulation  for  sometime,  thus 
giving  evidence  of  their  acceptibility.  A  Machin's  Mills  pro 
duct,  as  are  other  later  Vermont  pieces. 


1788  Vermont.  Ryder-25.  Good  to  VG  $9%  VG 
to  Fine,  overstruck  on  an  Irish  halfpenny  (and 
with  parts  of  the  undertype  legend  showing 
at  the  lower  left  obverse)  . 165.00 

1788  Vermont.  Ryder-27.  Mailed  Bust  Right  With 
three  six-pointed  stars  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse.  Popular  type  issue.  VF  $495;  VF-EF, 
double  struck,  with  VERMON  and  INDE  ET  ap¬ 
pearing  twice,  as  illustrated . 695.00 


1788  Vermont.  Ryder-31.  GEORGIVS  III  REX 

obverse.  A  beautiful  specimen  with  the 
obverse  grading  Very  Fine.  The  reverse,  as  is 
characteristic  of  all  R-31  specimens,  is  in¬ 
distinct  in  many  areas.  A  prize  rarity  for  the 
Vermont  specialist . 795.00 

Note:  Here  is  another  inadvertent  muling  made  at  Machin's 
Mills.  The  obverse  was  intended  for  use  on  a  counterfeit 
British  halfpenny  of  the  era,  while  the  reverse  is  a  Vermont 
die.  The  same  reverse  was  muled  with  others,  including 
Ryder-29  and  Richardson-Ryder  39,  the  latter  having  a  Con¬ 
necticut  obverse  by  Machin's  Mills. 


1788  Connecticut.  Miller  4. IK.  Mailed  Bust  Right. 
Spectacularly  double  struck  with  the  obverse 
blending  into  the  reverse,  and  with  the  entire 
planchet  distended  as  a  result  of  the  error.  The 
obverse  in  particular  is  startling  in  appearance 

Musings  on  an  Ancient  Coin 

It  is  not  often  we  have  poetry  in  the  Rare  Coin 
Review.  We  are  pleased  to  present  the  following 
poem  by  Codman  Hislop,  a  Vermont  reader  of 
the  Rare  Coin  Review ,  who  sent  it  along  for  this 
purpose. 

"Little  Lauriotic  owlets  shall  be  always 
flocking  in... 

Building  nests  within  your  purses, 

hatching  little  silver  pieces..." 
—Aristophanes'  BIRDS 

Athena's  head  the  coin— smith's  blow  revealed.— 
Again  the  strike,  and  Athen's  owl  awoke 
And  eyed  the  man  whose  planchets  were  the  yield 
Of  Laurion's  mine,  whose  silver  coins  invoke 
Great  Athens  power  to  rule  a  sea-rimmed  world. 
From  Syracuse,  from  Naxos,  to  the  Nile 
The  banners  of  her  legions  were  unfurled 
While  these,  here  drachma  "owls"  made  nests 
each  mile 

Her  traders  sailed  between  the  marbled  land 
And  Asia's  domes  and  Hercules'  far  Gate. 

Her  coins  were  currency  in  every  hand 
Held  out,  their  lives  made  one  with  Athen's  fate. 
And,  though  the  Goddess  and  her  race  are  gone, 
In  these,  Athena's  "owls,"  they  linger  on. 

Codman  Hislop,  Dorset,  Vermont 
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THE 


"STATE  OF 


THE  ART" 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 


IN  NUMISMATICS 


1854-0  Double  Eagle 
(Eliasberg  Collection) 

1856-0  Double  Eagle 
(Eliasberg  Collection) 

While  doing  research  for  the  book  Abe  Kosoff: 
Dean  of  Numismatics,  I  came  across  that  dealer's 
description  for  Lot  1 948,  1 924-S  double  eagle,  in 
the  Adolphe  Menjou  Collection  catalogue,  1950. 
As  you  may  know,  Menjou  was  a  movie  actor  who 
achieved  prominence  during  the  era.  The 
catalogue  description  follows: 

"1 924-S  the  rarest  of  all  double  eagles.  There 
are  perhaps  fewer  than  five  specimens  extant.  The 
recent  Dr.  Green  sale  offered  a  specimen  which 
we  sold  to  him.  It  showed  evidence  of  having 
been  handled.  The  cataloguer  indicated  that  it  was 
the  first  specimen  to  be  offered  at  auction,  and 
he  certainly  was  close  but  not  quite  accurate.  In 
1947  at  the  Buffalo  convention  [of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association]  we  sold  an  Uncirculated 
specimen  from  theC.  David  Pierce  Collection.  It 
was  in  neither  the  Bell  nor  the  Atwater  sales.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  brilliant  Uncirculated  Gem  to  be  the  best 
of  all  I  have  seen,  including  the  Berenstein,  Green, 
a-nd  Pierce  pieces.  It  is  a  prize  which  will  certain¬ 
ly  give  pride  of  ownership  to  its  buyer  and  should 
prove  to  be  an  excellent  investment.  The  Pierce 
coin  brought  $2,250!” 

In  bidding  competition,  the  Adolphe  Menjou 
1 924-S  double  eagle  subsequently  fetched  $2,000. 

In  1950,  the  year  of  the  previously-quoted  sale, 
the  1 924-S  was  indeed  recognized  as  a  major  rari¬ 
ty  in  the  double  eagle  series.  Very  few  were 
known  to  exist,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  just 
a  very  few  existed.  There  is  a  distinction,  a  dif¬ 
ference  which  can  be  described  as  "state  of  the 
art,”  as  they  might  say  in  the  computer  or  elec¬ 
tronics  trade. 

Back  then,  it  was  believed  that  just  a  few  pieces 
survived  from  the  original  mintage.  However,  later 
it  turned  out  that  hidden  in  Swiss  bank  vaults  were 
many  millions  of  American  double  eagles.  When 
the  United  States  government  called  in  gold  coins 
beginning  in  1933,  and  subsequently  melted 
them,  coins  which  had  been  sent  overseas  earlier 
to  settle  international  transactions  were  not 
repatriated.  If  anything,  the  Swiss  bankers  and 
others  held  onto  their  American  double  eagles 
more  tightly  than  before!  It  certainly  was  the  last 
thing  in  their  minds  to  change  these  hard  gold 
coins  in  for  American  paper  dollars. 

Whf*n  numismatically  knowledgeable  bankers 
b<-g^n  to  sort  through  their  coins,  many  1 924-S 


double  eagles  turned  up.  By  a  decade  after  the 
Menjou  Collection  Sale  the  1 924-S  had  descended 
in  status  to  just  a  rarity,  not  an  extreme  rarity  but 
an  "ordinary”  rarity,  so  to  speak. 

When  David  W.  Akers  wrote  his  United  States 
Gold  Coins,  An  Analysis  of  Auction  Records,  Dou¬ 
ble  Eagles  book  in  1982  he  traced  98  appearances 
at  auction  of  the  1 924-S  double  eagle,  citing 
records  from  1950  onward.  Many  of  these  98  ap¬ 
pearances  involved  listings  of  the  same  coin  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sales.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  further 
pieces  changed  hands  in  private  transactions,  so 
if  one  assumes  that  David  Akers'  98  auction  ap¬ 
pearances  represent,  say,  50  to  75  different  coins, 
and  then  add  an  equal  number  of  coins  chang¬ 
ing  hands  by  private  transactions,  one  has  a 
population  of  somewhere  between  100  and  200 
examples— a  figure  which  probably  is  in  the 
ballpark. 

In  the  accompanying  text,  David  Akers  notes 
that  prior  to  the  early  1950s,  the  1 924-S  was 
generally  considered  to  be  the  rarest  of  all  of  the 
Saint-Gaudens  double  eagles.  It  was  considered 
to  be  rarer  than  the  1927-D.  He  noted: 

"In  particular,  the  1 924-S  was  widely  thought 
to  be  far  rarer  than  the  1927-D,  and  only  the 
1926-D  was  talked  about  in  the  same  reverent 
tones.  The  1922-S,  1925-D,  1926-S,  and  1927-S 
were  also  considered  to  be  great  rarities  at  that 
time.  Surprisingly,  in  the  1940s,  the  1920-S,  1931 
and  1932,  now  highly  regarded  dates,  were  not 
put  in  the  same  rarity  class  as  any  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  issues.  Most  of  the  great  sales  of  the  1940s 
were  missing  the  1 924-S,  and  the  first  appearance 
of  one  of  these  at  auction  occurred  at  the  1947 
Buffalo  American  Numismatic  Association  sale 
where  the  C.  David  Pierce  specimen  brought  a 
phenomenal  $2,250...” 

In  1982,  David  Akers  ranked  the  1924-S  dou¬ 
ble  eagle  as  the  14th  rarest  of  the  55  different 
varieties  among  Saint-Gaudens  issues.  "It  is  not 
as  rare  as  either  the  1925-S  or  1926-D  but  it  is  rarer 
than  the  1924-D  and  1926-S,”  he  observed. 

In  the  1950  sale  of  the  Adolphe  Menjou  Col¬ 
lection  the  opposite  situation  occurred  with  the 
1854-0  double  eagle  and  the  1856-0.  In  1950 
Abe  Kosoff,  the  cataloguer,  recognized  them  as 
being  scarce,  but  their  true  rarity  had  not  been 
appreciated.  Years  later  they  were  to  be  among 


the  most  valuable  of  all  issues  in  the  double  eagle 
series.  In  the  Menjou  sale,  Lot  1955,  an  1854-0, 
fetched  $177.50  and  was  described  as  "Very  Fine 
with  nice  lustre;  very  rare  and  seldom  offered,” 
while  Lot  1957,  an  1856-0,  was  described  as: 
"Very  Fine  and  very  rare.  Several  splendid  col¬ 
lections,  including  the  World's  Greatest  Collec¬ 
tion,  did  not  have  this  date;  has  records  to  $300." 
The  piece  sold  for  $280. 

There  you  have  it:  in  1 950  the  1 924-S  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  prime  rarity  and  to  be  very  expen¬ 
sive,  whereas  the  1854-0  and  1856-0,  while  con¬ 
sidered  rare,  were  relatively  inexpensive;  indeed, 
they  were  worth  about  a  tenth  the  price  of  the 
1924-S. 

Contrast  that  with  the  present-day  "state  of  the 
art.”  The  1854-0  in  1982  was  estimated  to  exist 
to  the  extent  of  just  20  to  25  specimens,  accord¬ 
ing  to  David  Akers.  The  present  writer  concurs. 
By  that  time  it  had  become  better  known,  for 
David  Akers  wrote:  "The  1854-0  is  one  of  the 
famous  dates  in  the  double  eagle  series  and  it  is 
also  one  of  the  rarest." 

Concerning  the  1856-0,  David  Akers  placed  the 
number  in  existence  at  15  to  18,  noting  "this  date 
is  one  of  the  classic  rarities  of  the  double  eagle 
series  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
popular.” 

In  1982  the  present  writer  catalogued  The 
United  States  Gold  Coin  Collection,  the  gold  coins 
formed  over  a  long  period  of  years  by  Louis 
Eliasberg,  the  well-known  Baltimore  collector, 
who  had  died  several  years  earlier.  Mr.  Eliasberg 
did  something  that  no  one  before  since  has  ac¬ 
complished:  he  acquired  one  of  each  date  and 
mintmark  issue  of  United  States  coin  known  at 
the  time!  Thus,  his  gold  coin  collection  was  com¬ 
plete  in  this  regard.  When  all  was  said  and  done, 
and  the  hammer  had  fallen  on  the  last  lot, 
$12,400,000  worth  of  coins  had  changed  hands! 

The  1854-0  double  eagle,  catalogued  as  AU-50, 
fetched  $44,000,  while  the  1856-0,  catalogued 
as  EF-45  to  AU-50,  brought  $49,500.  The  1924-S, 
its  status  by  then  recognized,  was  no  longer  the 
major  rarity  of  yore  and  brought  $2,750— for  an 
MS-60  coin. 

In  the  1986  edition  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins  the  1854-0  catalogues  $33,000  in 
EF-40  grade  and  $50,000  in  AU-50  preservation. 
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while  the  1856-0  catalogues  $35,000  and  $57,000 
in  those  grades,  and  an  MS-60  1924-S  is  listed  at 
$2,000. 

In  the  35  years  since  1950,  things  have  changed, 
the  1924-S  is  realized  now  to  be  more  plentiful 
then  it  was  back  then,  and  the  1854-0  and  1856-0 
double  eagles  are  recognized  as  scarcer  issues. 

The  "state  of  the  art"  has  changed  for  many 
numismatic  issues.  Concerning  prices  and  rarity, 
many  pieces  in  various  series  are  now  considered 
to  be  scarcer  than  was  believed  years  ago,  but 
there  are  exceptions.  The  1903-0  silver  dollar  in 
Uncirculated  grade  was  an  extreme  rarity  prior 
to  1962,  when  over  a  million  were  released  by 
the  Treasury  Department— pieces  that  had  been 
stored  since  the  time  of  issue.  If  you  were  to  have 
surveyed  leading  collectors  and  dealers  in  early 
1962,  most  of  them  would  have  agreed  that  fewer 
than  a  dozen  Uncirculated  1903-0  dollars  were 
known.  Today  the  1903-0  is  relatively  common, 
although  there  are  so  many  collectors  in  the  field 
of  Morgan  dollars  that  the  price  has  edged  up¬ 
ward,  from  a  low  of  about  $17  realized  after  the 
Treasury  release. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  few  people  paid  attention 
to  condition  rarities.  That  is,  while  attention  was 
paid  to  the  rarity  of  an  item  as  a  date  or  mintmark 
or  as  a  die  variety,  the  separate  rarity  of  a  piece 
in  a  given  grade  was  not  considered  to  be  as  im¬ 
portant.  Thus,  a  collector  desiring,  for  example, 
an  1849-0  Liberty  Seated  quarter  would  know 
that  the  piece  was  scarce,  possibly  even  rare,  but 
he  might  not  have  realized  that  an  Uncirculated 
coin  was  an  extreme  rarity.  The  same  goes  for 
numerous  other  issues  in  the  American  series.  To¬ 
day,  we  are  all  more  aware  of  things,  as  there  has 
been  more  numismatic  research  done  since  1950 
than  in  the  entire* century  before  then!  Still,  there 
are  numerous  uncharted  areas. 

Sometimes  the  "state  of  the  art"  changes  so  far 
as  acceptance  or  denial  of  varieties  is  concerned. 
If  you  purchased  an  1851  Proof  silver  dollar  35 
years  ago  you  would  have  bought  a  Proof— that's 
it.  It  was  not  until  later  that  it  was  disclosed  that 
two  varieties  exist,  originals  with  the  date  slanting 
upward  (and  the  type  made  in  the  business  strike 
format)  and  restrikes,  with  centered  date,  struck 
only  in  Proof.  Thus,  some  people  who  acquired 
1851  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollars  prior  to  1950 
later  found  that  they  had  restrikes  in  some  in¬ 
stances  and  originals  in  other  instances. 

Somewhat  related  is  the  situation  concerning 
the  1869/8  "overdate"  Indian  cent.  For  many 
years  A  Cuide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  listed 
this  variety  as  a  separate  issue.  Virtually  anyone 
assigned  to  own  a  complete  collection  of  Indian 
cents  desired  the  1869/8  "overdate"  in  addition 
to  the  regular  1869.  The  "overdate"  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  about  three  times  rarer.  Now,  careful 
study  under  high  magnification,  plus  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  die-making  process,  has  caused 
a  rethinking  of  the  situation,  and  many  experts, 
including  Thomas  DeLorey  (former  senior  authen¬ 
ticator  for  the  American  Numismatic  Authentica¬ 
tion  Certification  Service),  believe  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  overdate  in  the  1 869  Indian  cent 
series,  and  that  what  used  to  be  called  the  "over¬ 
date"  variety  refers  to  a  specimen  with  a  recut 
date,  but  not  with  the  digit  8  under  the  final  9. 
The  current  (1986)  issue  of  the  Cuide  Book  reflects 
this:  "The  9  is  doubled  on  some  varieties  of  the 
1869,  and  on  others  it  appears  to  be  over  an  8, 
although  it  is  probably  only  a  doubled  9."  The 
Cuide  Book  is  hedging  a  bit  when  it  says  probably, 
but  the  changing  thought  is  nevertheless 
expressed. 

Are  there  such  things  as  1917  Matte  Proof  Lin¬ 
coln  cents  and  Buffalo  nickels?  These  are  listed 
in  the  current  Cuide  Book,  but  one  authority  with 
whom  the  present  writer  has  talked  stated,  in  ef¬ 


fect,  the  following:  "I  was  called  upon  to  authen 
ticate  examples  of  these  issues  a  few  years  ago, 
when  a  well-known  coin  firm  had  a  couple  of 
them  for  sale.  At  that  time  I  said  they  were  Matte 
Proofs,  but  since  then  I  have  refined  my  thinking 
and  believe  that  they  were  simply  business  strikes, 
although  with  very  nice  surfaces." 

This  comment  ties  in  with  the  writer's  ex¬ 
perience  in  which  my  firm  was  offered  a  1917 
Matte  Proof  Lincoln  cent  for  consignment  in  an 
auction  sale,  but  the  consignment  was  declined, 
for  none  of  the  professionals  on  our  staff,  myself 
included,  agreed  that  it  was  a  Proof.  "When  in 
doubt,  leave  it  out,"  as  the  old  saying  goes.  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  Matte  Proof  1 91  7  Lincoln 
cent  or  a  1917  Matte  Proof  Buffalo  nickel?  We 
have  never  seen  one,  but  our  mind  is  open,  and 
if  we  see  an  unequivocal  Proof  we  will  then  be 
convinced.  Until  then  we'll  be  skeptical. 

There  is  a  changing  face  to  numismatics,  and 
each  year  research  in  our  field  presents  some  new 
discoveries,  destroys  some  old  icons,  and  clarifies 
past  misconceptions  or  confusion.  The  "state  of 
the  art"  continues  to  progress,  as  it  should,  and 
numismatists  everywhere  can  be  proud  that  their 
hobby  is  perhaps  the  best-documented  and  most 
carefully  researched  among  all  major  collecting 
fields.  n 


OUR  POET  LAUREATE 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Salyards  recently  penned  some 
prose  and  poetry: 

"I  want  to  let  you  know  how  extremely  pleased 
I  am  with  Lot  No.  2014  from  your  recent  Hoke 
S.  Greene  Collection  Sale,  the  group  of  six  San 
Francisco  Mint  Liberty  Seated  half  dollars  without 
motto.  These  are  the  type  of  'classic'  numismatic 
items  that  are  just  about  unobtainable  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  market.  For  example,  my  search  of  the  In¬ 
diana  State  Numismatic  Association  bourse  floor 
last  month  revealed  exactly  zero  comparable 
pieces,  although  there  were  a  lot  of  1881-S 
Morgan  silver  dollars  in  oversized  'fancy'  plastic 
holders,  and  so  on.  Thus,  you  can  imagine  my 
excitement  to  find  that  my  bid  was  successful. 

"I  fervently  believe  that  the  day  will  come  when 
we  will  go  beyond  'wonder-gem  Morgans'  and 
'investment  quality  material'  and  'Mint-State  64' 
coins  and  the  like,  and  get  back  to  a  core  of  real 
collectors  who  appreciate  the  scarcity  of  real 
numismatic  coins,  much  as  it  was  when  I  started 
collecting  back  in  the  late  1950s.  In  the  same  spirit, 
I  have  borrowed  the  title  of  your  essay  for  a  bit 
of  verse: 

THE  COMPLEAT  COLLECTOR 
Talisman: 

Antique  survivor,  living  progeny 
Of  long-dead  numbers,  laid  out 
In  bullion  coined  and  melted, 

This  humble  emissary  lives 
The  dated  signatory  of  a  mint. 

Currency  no  more,  but  current 
For  something  more  than  money,  namely 
History  in  hand:  Enough 
Being  what  it  is. 

Beyond  the  avaricious  glint  of  "what's  it  worth?, " 
Beyond  price  trends  that  claim  "I  got  it  cheap," 
Beyond  investment  puffs  "in  five  years'  time," 
Beyond  that  hollow  number,  "sixty-five," 
Beyond  the  hoard: 

A  solitary  collector,  fulfilled  in 
The  coin  itself:  Enough 
Being  what  it  is. 


A  HALF  CENT  EXPERIENCE 

Reader  Connolly  R.  O'Brien,  Jr.,  recently  had 
the  following  to  say,  prefacing  hts  comment  with 
the  notation:  "I  enclose  this  true  story  as  the  fur 
ther  testimony  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
knowledge  in  coin  collecting."  In  his  words: 

"While  looking  through  a  'junk'  box  of  United 
States  half  cents  at  a  local  coin  show,  a  rather  at¬ 
tractive,  but  apparently  damaged  coin  caught  my 
eye.  Most  of  the  coins  in  the  box  were  heavily 
damaged  or  corroded,  or  hardly  worth  the  $10 
'Your  Choice'  asking  price.  However,  this  coin 
was  more  attractive  than  the  others.  It  was  a  nice 
light  brown  color,  absolutely  no  corrosion  or  pit¬ 
ting,  but  was  marred  by  a  small  'cut'  on  the 
obverse  and  reverse,  from  the  rim  inward,  as  if 
someone  had  tried  to  cut  the  coin  with  a  pair  of 
scissors. 

"The  date,  legend,  and  all  details  were  clear  and 
bold,  and  despite  the  cut,  which  wasn't  that  deep 
anyway,  I  felt  the  coin  was  worth  the  $10,  so  I 
bought  it.  When  I  showed  it  to  a  close  friend  who 
was  nearing  completion  of  a  nice  collection  of  half 
cents,  he  became  a  bit  excited  since  he  needed 
this  coin  for  his  collection.  The  Cuide  Book  did 
indicate  that  this  was  a  better  date,  but,  after  all, 
it  was  damaged,  so  I  gladly  traded  it  to  him,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  I  got  at  least  my  $10  worth. 

"He  then  sent  the  coin  to  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Certification  Service, 
which  returned  it  and  described  the  piece  as 
'struck  from  a  damaged  planchet'  and  graded  it 
VG-8.  He  was  very  pleased.  I  have  since  found 
out  that  this  a  rather  scarce  date,  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  find,  and  when  found  this  issue  typically 
is  worse  than  the  one  I  located.  Many  were  struck 
on  defective  large  cent  planchets,  I  understand, 
and  mint-created  damage  usually  doesn't  hurt  the 
value  a  great  deal.  It  would  have  been  nice  to 
have  known  this  information  before  I  traded.  Oh 
well,  who  needs  an  1802/0  half  cent  anyway!"D 


INVESTMENT  SUCCESS 

Thanks  to  Harvey  Stack,  who  sent  us  a  copy  of 
the  Investment  Policy  letter  issued  by  Salomon 
Brothers,  June  6,  1985,  which  detailed  that  firm's 
ninth  annual  survey  of  returns  provided  by  a 
broad  array  of  tangible  and  financial  assets. 

Ranking  third  in  a  list  of  15  investment 
categories  were  United  States  coins,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Salomon  Brothers,  turned  in  a  return 
of  1 1 .5%  for  the  year-long  period  ending  June  1, 
1985.  This  is  compared  to  the  Consumer  Price  In¬ 
dex  increase  of  3.7%  for  the  same  span. 

The  same  survey  ranked  annual  rates  of  return 
for  1 5  categories  over  a  period  of  1 5  years— the 
long  term.  (In  our  opinion,  rare  coins  should 
always  be  considered  as  a  long-term  investment 
so  this  ranking  is  even  more  meaningful.) 

The  ratings  were  as  follows:  oil  (ranked  first  in 
the  survey)  19.7%  compounded  at  annual  return 
over  a  15  year  period,  U.S.  coins  (ranked  second) 
17.7%,  gold  15.5%,  Chinese  ceramics  14.3%, 
stamps  14.1%,  diamonds  10.4%,  old  master  paint¬ 
ings  9.1%,  Treasury  bills  9.1%,  bonds  8.7%,  silver 
8.7%,  stocks  8.5%,  United  States  farm  land  8.5%. 
housing  8.2%,  Consumer  Price  Index  7.1%,  and 
foreign  exchange  (the  lowest  or  1 5th  rank  on  the 
list)  2%. 

The  report  was  issued  by  Salomon  Brothers, 
Inc.,  One  New  York  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York 

10014. 
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and  shows  the  seated  figure  in  an  inverted 
position  emerging  from  the  neck  of  the  male 
portrait!  Here  is  a  once  in  a  lifetime”  error 
tor  the  Connecticut  specialist,  a  prize  piece 
which  has  few  if  an>  equals.  Add  to  that  the 
condition  of  the  piece  EF,  and  you'll  come 
up  with  a  first  class  item! . 1,995.00 


1787  Transposed  Arrows 
Massachusetts  Cent 


1787  Massachusetts  cent.  Transposed  arrows 
variety.  This  is  the  Virgil  Brand  specimen 
which  appeared  as  Lot  960  in  Part  II  of  the 
Virgil  Brand  Collection  offered  by  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  in  1984.  The 
pedigree  is  illustrious.  Brand  obtained  it  from 
the  DeWitt  Smith  Collection  and  entered  it  as 
inventory  No.  46,235  in  December  1908. 
Earlier  this  coin  appeared  in  the  Charles  I. 
Bushnell  Collection  catalogue,  Lot  778,  sold 
by  the  Chapman  brothers  in  1882. 

Very  Good  to  Fine.  Dark  surfaces  with  light 
porosity.  A  few  rim  marks  are  evident. 

In  common  with  other  issues  of  the  year,  the 
obverse  features  the  standing  figure  of  an  In¬ 
dian,  with  a  bow  in  his  right  hand  and  an  ar¬ 
row  in  his  left.  The  inscription  COMMON 
WEALTH  is  divided  to  the  left  and  right.  The 
reverse  of  a  normal  Massachusetts  copper,  of 
which  this  is  not  one,  consists  of  an  eagle 
displayed  with  the  word  MASSACHUSETTS 
above  and  the  date  1787  below.  On  the 
eagle's  breast  appears  the  word  CENT  in 
sunken  or  incuse  letters.  On  a  normal  piece, 
arrows  appear  in  the  eagle's  talons  on  the  right 
side  of  the  coin,  and  a  branch  appears  on  the 
left  side.  On  the  present  coin,  the  transposed 
arrows  variety,  there  are  several  differences. 
The  arrows  appear  on  the  left  side  of  the  coin, 
not  the  right;  the  branch  appears  on  the  right 
side  of  the  coin,  not  the  left;  and  the  word 
CENT  is  raised  above  the  shield  (although  in 
the  specimen  offered  here  only  parts  of  the 
first  and  last  letters  are  readable). 

It  is  the  present  writer's  opinion  that  this 
variety  is  not  a  normal  issue.  Examples  seen 
have  weighed  more  than  regular 
Massachusetts  coppers.  And,  as  noted,  the 
legends  differ.  The  most  likely  explanation  is 
that  it  was  made  as  a  pattern,  perhaps  before 
the  mint  began  operations  or  perhaps  outside 
of  the  mint  by  a  diecutter.  However,  no 
documentation  exists  to  support  this.  The 
obverse  die  was  subsequently  combined  with 
reverses  A,  C,  and  E  for  regular  coinage  in 
quantity.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  piece 
is  indeed  a  regular  issue  but  just  a  variant,  but 
as  no  other  variant  exists  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  series  of  1787  and  1788  cents  and  half 
cents,  and  as  the  weight  is  heavier  than  usual, 
the  pattern  status  seems  reasonable.  Again 
here  is  an  American  numismatic  mystery. 

The  1 787  transposed  arrows  Massachusetts 
copper  cent  has  always  been  considered  to 
be  the  highlight  of  any  specialized  collection 
in  the  series.  We  believe  that  not  more  than 
12  to  15  specimens  exist,  nearly  all  of  which 
,hr/w  extensive  wear.  A  prize  specimen  for  the 
colonial  specialist  . 6,750.00 
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1787  Nova  Eborac  (New  York)  copper.  Variety 
with  the  reverse  seated  figure  facing  right.  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine.  Pleasing  medium  brown  plan- 
chet.  Exceptional  condition  for  this  issue, 
which  usually  comes  imperfect  and  in  lower 
grades .  1,295.00 


1787  Nova  Eborac.  Large  Head  variety.  About 
Fine  obverse,  Fine  reverse.  Some  planchet 
granularity.  Very  elusive  and  seldom  seen  in 
any  grade . 795.00 


1783  Washington  copper.  Draped  Bust.  No  but¬ 
ton  toga.  Fine . 49.00 


Liberty  and  Security  Penny 

(1795)  Washington  and  Security  penny.  Uncir¬ 
culated,  brown  surfaces  with  tinges  of  original 
mint  red  among  the  letters  on  the  obverse. 
Some  slight  traces  of  light  striking,  as  normal, 
on  the  hair  and  on  the  shoulder  epaulet. 
Smooth,  glossy  fields.  A  prize  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur  or  advanced  specialist  .  .  .2,495.00 

Note:  The  obverse  depicts  Washington,  while  the  reverse 
shows  an  eagle  perched  on  a  spade-shaped  shield  motif  us¬ 
ed  on  several  other  varieties  of  the  era,  most  notably  the 
1795-dated  halfpenny  issues.  The  edge  is  inscribed  AN 
ASYLUM  FOR  THE  OPPRESS'D  OF  ALL  NATIONS,  an  ironic 
notation  for  a  coin  minted  in  England— from  which  America 
had  recently  secured  its  independence  specifically  because 
of  perceived  oppression! 


Superb  SUCCESS  Token 

Washington  SUCCESS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
token,  small-size  brass,  reeded  edge.  About 
Uncirculated  with  ample  mint  lustre.  Sharply 
struck  and  very  beautiful.  A  superb  specimen 
of  this  issue,  which  some  attribute  as  a  cam¬ 
paign  medal  for  Washington's  second 
administration . 995.00 


U.S.  Currency 


LEGAL  TENDER  ISSUES 


$1  Friedberg-39.  Series  of  1 91 7.  Speelman-White 
signatures.  This  is  the  final  signature  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  large  size  Legal  Tender  $1 
denomination.  Depicted  at  the  center  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  George  Washington,  similar  to  the 
down-sized  version  presently  used  on  the  one 
dollar  notes.  To  the  left  is  an  intricately 
engraved  vignette  of  Christopher  Columbus 
(and  members  of  his  crew)  upon  sighting  of 
land,  after  a  painting  by  Charles  Schussle,  and 
engraved  by  Joseph  P.  Ourdan.  This  note 
grades  Gem  New . 179.00 

Note:  All  currency  in  this  offering  is  attributed  by 
reference  numbers  used  in  Paper  Money  of  the 
United  States  by  Robert  Friedberg,  with  revi¬ 
sions  and  additions  by  Ira  S.  and  Arthur  L. 
Friedberg. 


$5  F-64.  Series  of  1869.  Allison-Spinner  signatures. 
A  wonderful  example  of  the  classic  "rainbow" 
note  of  this  denomination,  so-called  due  to  the 
blue  tinted  paper  (a  counterfeit  deterrent), 
bright  green  ink  register,  and  a  bold  red  seal 
and  serial  numbers.  On  the  face,  at  the  left, 
is  a  portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson  based  on  a 
painting  by  Thomas  Sully.  In  the  center  is  a 
vignette  of  a  frontiersman  and  his  family.  The 
engraving,  titled  The  Pioneer ,  was  done  by 
Henry  Gugler.  The  ornately  engraved  back 
design,  done  by  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company-New  York,  is  unique  to  this  series. 
Gem  New .  1,295.00 

$5  F-91.  Series  of  1907.  Speelman-White 
signatures.  The  basic  features  on  the  face  of 
this  note  are  the  same  as  the  previously  offered 
Series  of  1869  issue  $5,  but  the  design  has 
been  modified  several  times  in  the  interim. 
Now  there  is  a  small  red  scalloped  seal  at  the 
right  and  a  red  V  (Roman  numeral  5)  at  the 
left.  The  back  engraving,  changed  with  the 
Series  of  1875  notes,  is  engraved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing.  Gem  New325.00 


$10  F-113.  Series  of  1880.  Lyons-Roberts 
signatures.  This  is  the  final  signature  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  $10  denomination  Series  of  1880 
notes,  and  a  classic  design  it  is.  On  the  face, 
at  the  right,  is  a  magnificent  vignette  titled  Old 
World  to  the  New  World  (also  known  as 
Pocahontas  Presented  at  Court).  The 
gentleman  depicted  at  the  left  is  noted 
statesman  and  orator  Daniel  Webster,  engrav¬ 
ed  by  Alfred  Sealey.  At  the  center,  between 
the  two  signatures,  is  an  eagle.  When  the  note 
is  held  upside-down,  our  national  bird  takes 
the  appearance  of  a  donkey,  prompting  this 
note  to  be  commonly  known  among 
syngraphists  (paper  money  collectors)  as  the 
“jackass"  note.  New . 495.00 


SILVER  CERTIFICATES 


$1  F-216.  Series  of  1886.  Rosecrans-Hyatt 
signatures.  Small  round  red  seal.  This  seal  was 
used  only  on  the  two  earliest  signature  com¬ 
binations.  A  vignette  of  Martha  Washington 
engraved  by  Charles  Burt,  after  a  painting  by 
Jalabert,  is  at  the  left.  The  back  shows  intricate 
lathe  work  throughout.  Gem  New  1,295.00 


and  the  first  of  three  signature  combinations 
An  engraving  of  George  Washington  is  at  the 
center.  Overall  appearance  of  the  face  design 
of  this  popular  issue  is  similar  to  that  of  pres¬ 
ent  day  notes.  Gem  New . 89.00 

$1  F-238.  Series  of  1923.  Woods-White  signatures 
The  second  signature  combination  of  the 
series,  these  two  gentlemen  served  in  office 
together  for  only  seven  months  (October  1, 
1927  to  May  1,  1928).  Gem  New.  .  .  .89.00 


$2  F-242.  Series  of  1886.  Rosecrans-Hyatt 
signatures.  A  large  red  spiked  seal  provides 
spectacular  contrast  to  the  bold  black  ink 
register  and  blue  serial  numbers.  Shown  at  the 
left  is  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  the  Army,  whose  death 
occurred  in  1886.  The  back  is  a  myriad  of  in¬ 
tricate  lathe  work  and  flowerish  designs. 
Designations  TWO  DOLLARS  and  UNITED 
STATES  SILVER  CERTIFICATE  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  numeral  2  lying  face  down,  a 
concept  similar  to  that  used  on  the  $2  National 
Bank  Note.  Gem  New . 995.00 


$10  F-122.  Series  of  1901.  Speelman-White 
signatures.  The  renowned  “bison"  note. 
Famous  explorers  Lewis  and  Clark  are 
depicted  at  the  sides,  while  the  bison  is  at  the 
center.  On  the  back  is  a  standing  female 
allegorical  figure  representing  Columbia,  walk¬ 
ing  between  the  "Pillars  of  Hercules"  (the 
gateway  to  the  western  world).  Most  in¬ 
teresting,  is  the  bison  itself.  Friedberg's  Paper 
Money  of  the  United  States  claims  it  is  Black 
Diamond,  who  also  served  as  the  model  for 
the  nickel  struck  in  1913.  Gene  Hessler,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  regular  issue  U.S.  curren¬ 
cy  titled  The  Comprehensive  Catalog  of  U.S. 
Paper  Money  IV,  (also  available  through  our 
Publications  Department)  believes  that  the 
animal  is  Pablo  by  Ostrander  Smith,  after  a 
sketch  by  Charles  Knight.  Marcus  W.  Baldwin 
executed  the  engraving.  He  reports  that  the 
same  bison  is  used  on  the  30  cent  stamp  of 
1923  and  1931,  also  on  the  series  692  $1 
military  payment  certificate  used  from  late 
1970  to  early  1973  by  our  servicemen  in  Viet 
Nam.  Who  is  correct?  We  should  not  take 
sides.  But,  Mr.  Hessler  is  widely  known  for  his 
accurately  detailed  research  articles  on  virtual¬ 
ly  every  area  of  U.S.  currency  (and  currently 
serves  as  Editor  of  Paper  Money,  the  bi¬ 
monthly  publication  of  the  Society  of  Paper 
Money  Collectors),  with  large  size  notes  be¬ 
ing  one  of  his  specialties.  New . 995.00 


$1  F-228.  Series  of  1899.  Vernon-Treat  signatures. 
The  "black  eagle"  note.  A  vignette  of  an  eagle 
holding  an  American  flag  in  his  talons  is  at  the 
center  over  small  portraits  of  presidents  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Grant.  “Series  of  1899"  is  printed 
below  the  right  serial  number.  Some  type  col¬ 
lectors  acquire  this  variety,  printed  only  on  the 
earliest  four  signatures,  in  addition  to  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  later  issue  with  "Series  of  1 899" 
printed  vertically  at  the  right  margin.  Gem 
New . 225.00 

$1  F-233.  Series  of  1899.  Teehee-Burke  signatures. 
This  issue  has  “Series  of  1899"  printed  ver¬ 
tically  at  the  right  margin.  Gem  New225.00 

$1  F-236.  Series  of  1899.  Speelman-White 
signatures.  The  final  signature  combination  of 
this  type.  Gem  New  . 225.00 


$1  F-237.  Series  of  1923.  Speelman-White 
signatures.  The  final  $1  silver  certificate  type 


$5  F-278.  Series  of  1899.  Teehee-Burke  signatures. 
Chief  Running  Antelope,  a  Sioux  Indian  whose 
portrait  was  engraved  by  George  F.C.  Smillie, 
is  on  the  face  of  this  classic  large-size  note.  This 
is  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  our  na¬ 
tion's  coin  and  currency  where  a  real  life  In¬ 
dian  is  portrayed  (as  opposed  to  a  composite, 
an  artist's  rendition,  or  simply  female  models 
wearing  a  feather  headdress).  This  note  grades 
Choice  New . 750.00 


SMALL  SIZE  CURRENCY 

$1  Silver  Certificate.  F-1611.  Series  1935B.  Julian- 
Vinson  signatures.  Gem  New . 6.00 

$1  Silver  Certificate.  E-2300.  Series  1934A 
Hawaiian  Overprint.  Julian-Morgenthau 
signatures.  HAWAII  is  printed  vertically  in 
small  letters  at  the  side  margins  on  the  face 
and  also  in  large  letters  horizontally  on  the 
back.  This  issue  circulated  in  Hawaii,  and  to 
a  lesser  degree  in  other  places  in  the  Pacific 
occupied  by  American  servicemen  during 
World  War  II.  The  basic  idea  behind  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  special  issue  was  that  if  large 
amounts  of  currency  used  to  pay  servicemen 
were  seized  by  the  enemy  the  issue  could  be 
abolished,  whereas  if  servicemen  were  paid 
in  regular  U.S.  currency  (as  circulated  on  the 
mainland)  a  major  victory  by  the  japanese 
(particularly  if  Hawaii  fell)  could  possibly 
disrupt  our  economy.  A  similar  concept  was 
used  in  Europe  (notes  with  a  distinct  yellow 
seal  and  blue  serial  numbers  were  issued). 
Gem  New . 49.00 
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Expansion  of  Grading  System 
Now  a  Necessity 

by  Fred  Sc h wan 


The  following  article,  written  humorously  with 
tongue-in-cheek,  appeared  in  NUMISMATIC 
NEWS,  issue  of  August  6,  1985,  and  is  reprinted 
with  permission. 


Recent  articles  have  proposed  the  addition  of 
Mint  State-64  (MS-64)  to  the  currently  accepted 
range  of  grades  for  Uncirculated  coins.  This  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  Unfortunately  it  does 
not  go  far  enough. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  coins  in  condition  MS-63  and 
MS-65  exist,  that  a  coin  either  exists  or  could  ex¬ 
ist  that  exceeds  the  standards  for  MS-63,  but  which 
does  not  meet  the  standard  for  MS-65.  Although 
this  is  a  theoretical  proof,  we  saw  the  effects  of 
the  theory  when  the  MS-63  and  MS-67  grades 
were  adopted  by  the  American  Numismatic 
Association. 

However,  the  proposed  addition  of  grade  MS-64 
does  not  solve  the  problem:  It  only  avoids  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  real  situation.  At  a  minimum,  MS-66 
must  be  added  at  the  same  time.  Unfortunately, 
even  this  addition  is  not  sufficient  to  resolve  the 
base  issue.  We  must  make  a  bold  change  that  will 
meet  the  current  and  future  needs  of  investors  and 
brokers. 

It  is  time  to  officially  introduce  fractional  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  obvious  that  if  it  is  possible  to  have 
a  coin  that  is  properly  graded  as  MS-64,  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  possible  to  have  a  coin  that  is  MS-64.5  or 
MS-64.75  or  MS-64.825,  for  that  matter.  This  is 
the  beauty  of  the  system  that  I  am  proposing— it 
is  ultimately  flexible. 

At  first  glance,  there  are  problems  with  this  pro¬ 
posal,  but  the  advantages  to  the  system  far 
outweigh  these  little  headaches.  The  American 
Numismatic  Association  certification  and  grading 
service  can  be  expanded  to  include  registration 
of  coins  and  other  critical  services  that  will  be 
described  below. 

Keeping  with  the  theory  that  we  have  estab¬ 
lished,  to  wit,  that  no  two  coins  are  precisely  the 
same  and  that  a  coin  might  exist  that  properly  fits 
between  any  other  two  coins  with  respect  to 
grade,  every  coin  has  a  unique  grade  and  this 
grade  can  be  described  by  the  fractional  Mint  State 
system!  Although  grades,  such  as  MS-63.237412 
and  MS-65. 000031  may  seem  cumbersome,  the 
advantages  are  great. 

First  of  all,  since  each  coin  has  a  unique  grade, 
this  grade  also  constitutes  its  serial  number!  The 
grade/serial  number  then  offers  great  advantages 
for  maintaining  inventories,  pedigrees,  and  iden¬ 
tification.  Paper  money  collectors  have  effectively 
used  serial  numbers  in  these  ways  for  many  years. 

Once  the  system  is  under  way,  it  will  run 
smoothly.  It  is  basically  a  comparative  system.  Is 
com  "A"  better  than  "B"  but  not  as  good  as  "C?" 
Several  actions  must  be  taken  in  order  to  get  the 
system  started. 

Bench-mark  coins  in  the  base  grades  must  be 
selected  and  safeguarded.  Optimally,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  will  preserve  these  na¬ 
tional  treasures  under  guard  in  an  atmosphere  of 
inert  gases.  If  the  bureau  will  not  accept  this  task, 
an  ANA  Bureau  of  Standards  can  be  established 
where  the  same  standards  of  preservation  can  be 
maintained. 


Certificates  of  condition  would  be  prepared  us¬ 
ing  the  latest  security  techniques.  Certainly  they 
would  be  engraved  on  security  paper.  Color  as 
well  as  black  and  white  photographs  of  obverse 
and  reverse  of  the  coin  from  several  angles  as  well 
as  a  hologram  would  probably  be  appropriate. 

Some  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  ad¬ 
ding  the  photograph  and  fingerprints  of  each  suc¬ 
cessive  owner  to  the  certificate.  Not  only  does  this 
add  to  the  security  of  the  certificate,  but  future 
generations  would  appreciate  the  precise  pedigree 
that  it  would  record.  The  certificates  would  also 
be  given  an  IRS  form  number,  10-something. 

The  ANA  registration  service  would  maintain 
records  of  every  certified  coin.  In  addition,  the 
ANA  preservation  service  would  be  established 
to  professionally  store  the  coins  that  have  been 
certified  and  registered  in  order  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  the  grade.  Perhaps  underground 
storage  space  in  Cheyenne  Mountain  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  If  space  is  not  available  there,  an  obsolete 
Titan  missile  silo  certainly  can  be  found.  It  may 
well  be  found  that  storage  in  outer  space  is  the 
ideal  method.  In  this  case  the  ANA  could  become 
a  regular  space  shuttle  customer. 

Unfortunately,  these  latter  methods  would 
reduce  the  ability  of  owners  to  visit  their  coins. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  more 
sophisticated  methods  will  have  to  be  examined 
carefully. 

The  related  advantages  are  immense.  Collectors 
can  buy  and  sell  certificates  much  more  easily 
than  the  coins  themselves.  Photocopies  of  cer¬ 
tificates  can  be  exchanged  for  examination  prior 
to  a  sale  and  certificates  are  easily  quoted  in  auc¬ 
tion  catalogues.  There  would  be  no  need  for  the 
coin  to  change  hands  under  this  system. 

Of  course,  when  the  actual  certificates  are  sold, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  the  authenticity 
of  the  certificate  and  the  change  of  title  would  be 
registered  with  the  ANA  title  service.  I  did  not 
think  of  it  until  now,  but  it  will  probably  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  purchase  title  insurance  for  the  treasured 
certificates.  Yet  another  industry  is  born! 

Initially  it  seemed  to  me  that  security  needs  at 
shows  and  in  homes  would  be  reduced  by  these 
proposals.  However,  more  careful  examination 
of  this  issue  reveals  a  startling  conclusion.  Security 
requirements  at  coin/certificates  shows  and  auc¬ 
tions  would  actually  be  greater  than  those  that  are 
presently  in  force.  The  light  weight  and  small  size 
of  certificates  that  will  allow  easy  storage  by 
owners  also  will  make  them  ideal  targets  for 
thieves,  unless  of  course  the  fingerprint  aspect  is 
adopted. 

The  same  situation  would  exist  in  the  home  ex¬ 
cept  that  collectors  will  be  able  to  easily  store  the 
certificates  in  a  bank  and  make  photocopies  of 
their  certificates  to  keep  at  home  that  they  can 
then  admire  and  show  to  their  friends. 

In  summary,  I  propose  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  grading  that  is  very  similar  to  that  which  is  now 
used  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association, 
but  with  the  addition  of  decimal  grades.  This  will 
uniquely  identify  each  coin.  Simultaneously, 
registration,  preservation,  and  standardization  ser¬ 
vices  would  be  established.  Adoption  of  this 
system  will  greatly  increase  the  ease  with  which 
unknowing  buyers  can  be  persuaded  to  buy  items 
the  value  of  which  they  have  no  idea.  □ 


LEE  HEWITT  WRITES 

Lee  F.  Hewitt,  who  established  the  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  Magazine  in  1935  and  went  on  to 
become  one  of  the  most  influential  people  the 
American  numismatic  scene  has  ever  known,  re¬ 
cently  wrote  to  us: 

"Dear  Dave: 

"On  page  62  of  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  56 
I  noted  the  letter  from  Raymond  Williamson  in 
which  he  inquired  if  any  readers  knew  anything 
concerning  William  Hesslein  and  his  decamping 
with  his  secretary,  leaving  unpaid  his  debts  to 
clients. 

"I  never  had  any  dealings  with  Hesslein.  All  I 
remember  is  that  at  least  one  Chicago  collector 
lost  his  auction  consignment  when  Hesslein 
closed  up. 

"Regarding  Raymond  Williamson's  statement 
that  the  Chicago  Coin  Club  ran  the  ANA  with  an 
'iron  hand,'  this  is  not  true.  The  club  was  the 
dominant  influence  in  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  for  many  years  due  to  the  sheer 
weight  of  Chicago  people  who  belonged  to  the 
ANA.  When  the  ANA  had  from  1,000  to  1,200 
members,  the  Chicago  Coin  Club  alone  had  over 
200  members,  and  most  of  those  people  belonged 
to  the  ANA. 

"In  the  era  when  the  ANA  attendance  at  the 
annual  ANA  convention  was  150  people  or  less, 
the  Chicago  Coin  Club  drew  80  to  100  people  at 
each  of  its  regular  meetings. 

"There  was  a  long  period  of  time  when  the 
general  secretary  of  the  ANA  was  located  in 
Chicago.  First,  there  was  Harry  T.  Wilson,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  M.  Vernon  Sheldon.  Along  with  elec¬ 
tion  ballots,  a  proxy  form  was  sent  to  members. 

I  would  estimate  that  about  one-third  of  the  prox¬ 
ies  were  returned  to  the  general  secretary,  nam¬ 
ing  the  secretary  to  handle  the  proxy  of  the 
member  in  any  way  that  he  saw  fit. 

"In  between  conventions  the  ANA  was  largely 
'run'  by  the  general  secretary.  That  primarily  in¬ 
volved  bookkeeping  affairs.  Anything  of  conse¬ 
quence  was  voted  on  at  conventions,  including 
small  details. 

"When  the  ANA  membership  expanded  in  the 
late  1930s,  due  to  the  increasing  interest  in  com- 
memoratives,  the  officers  and  board  began  to 
make  decisions  between  conventions  by  using 
mail  ballots.  The  general  secretary  continued  to 
be  the  all-powerful  office  until  after  the  death  of 
Lewis  Reagan,  when  the  office  was  abolished  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  took  over.  The  pendulum 
swung  the  other  way  from  the  membership 
deciding  virtually  everything  to  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  members  have  a  voice  only  once 
every  two  years. 

"I  donated  my  bound  set  of  The  Numismatist 
to  the  ANA,  so  right  now  I  cannot  refer  to  precise 
numbers  and  exact  dates.  I  also  sold  my  bound 
set  of  my  own  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine. " 

□ 


A  NOTE  FROM  ED  WILSON 

Ed  Wilson,  a  Tennessee  client,  recently  wrote 
to  Tom  Becker: 

"I  recently  ordered  and  just  received  several 
Peace  silver  dollars  from  your  Rare  Coin  Review 
No.  56.  All  of  the  coins  are  graded  Choice  AU-55. 
This  was  my  first  order  from  you,  and  I  was  very 
pleased  with  the  fast  service  and  quality  of  the 
coins. 

"I  would  like  to  purchase  AU-55  silver  dollars 
on  a  monthly  basis.  Can  you  set  me  up  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  whereby  I  spend  $150  per  month?  Thank 
you  again  for  your  excellent  quality  and  service.” 

□ 
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A  Spectacular  Offer 


Catalogue  of  the  Louis  Helfenstein  Collection 
of  Large  Cents,  sold  by  Lester  Merkin,  New  York 
City,  August  1964.  This  collection  caused  a  sen¬ 
sation  at  the  time  and  became  one  of  the  land¬ 
mark  events  in  American  auction  history.  The 
Helfenstein  Collection,  expertly  catalogued  and 
including  superb  coins,  shattered  just  about  every 
price  record  in  existence!  For  years,  the  catalogue 
has  been  a  highly-prized  collectors'  item,  hard  to 
find,  and  when  available  often  priced  at  $35  or 


so.  Lester  Merkin,  our  dealer  friend,  now  retired, 
who  conducted  the  sale  recently  came  across  a 
small  group  of  these  catalogues  and  sent  them 
along  to  us— hence  the  present  offer.  Sorry,  we 
can't  offer  these  in  quantity,  but  on  a  one-per- 
customer  basis.  We  invite  you  to  order  one.  The 
prices  realized  list  is  included.  And,  the  full  color 
cover  is  so  nifty  it  is  worth  framing!  (Stock  No. 
BM-3)  $25.00  □ 
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A  Busy  Schedule! 


At  the  American  Numismatics  Association's  an¬ 
nual  convention  held  in  Baltimore  in  August,  your 
editor,  who  was  just  completing  his  1983-1985 
term  as  president  of  the  ANA,  was  one  of  the 
busiest  people  on  the  scene.  To  keep  track  of  what 
was  going  on  I  made  up  a  series  of  index  cards. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  I  did: 

FRIDAY,  August  16,  1985:  I  flew  on  Piedmont 
Airlines  from  Boston  to  Baltimore,  arriving  early 
in  the  evening,  so  as  to  be  on  hand  bright  and 
early  the  next  morning  for  an  ANA  Board  of 
Governors  meeting.  Had  a  chance  to  visit  with 
son  Wynn  at  Logan  Airport,  Boston,  just  before 
leaving— Wynn  having  recently  graduated  from 
Harvard  with  honors  (as  a  proud  father  I  cannot 
help  but  mention  this!).  Arriving  in  Baltimore,  it 
was  a  quick  drive  to  the  convention  hotel,  the 
relatively-new  Hyatt  down  at  the  Inner  Harbor, 
a  grand  place,  we'll  give  it  a  nine  on  a  scale  of 
1 0  (we  would  give  it  a  10  except  that  it  didn't  seem 
to  have  enough  elevators,  in  view  of  the  demand 
for  them).  A  quick  trip  across  the  street,  and  a  visit 
to  the  Harbor  Place  Development,  which  at¬ 
tracted  nationwide  attention  when  it  was  first 
done  a  few  years  ago.  $1.75  each  bought  two 
tickets  to  see  the  U.5.5.  Constellation,  a  ship 
launched  in  1797,  which  is  a  floating  museum  in 
Baltimore  Harbor  today.  The  Constellation  also 
saw  service  during  the  Civil  War  and,  interestingly, 
is  the  only  American  war  ship  still  surviving  from 
that  conflict.  A  fascinating  tour— highly  recom¬ 
mended!  Then  a  trip  through  the  shops,  including 
the  rather  noisy  but  interesting  Fudgery,  the 
souvenir-filled  Great  Bears,  and  a  couple  other 
stops,  then  back  to  the  hotel  for  a  quiet  dinner 
at  the  third-floor  restaurant. 

SATURDAY,  August  17:  7  a.m.  morning  duties, 
a  quick  reading  of  the  paper,  then  off  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  Center  for  the  first  executive  session  of 
the  ANA  Board  of  Governors  meeting,  with  all  of 
the  ANA  governors  in  attendance:  Florence 
Schook  (vice-president),  Steve  Taylor,  Ken 
Hallenbeck,  Art  Kagin,  Harry  X  Boosel,  Kurt 
Krueger,  Bob  Medlar,  John  J.  Pittman— plus 
George  Hatie  (our  legal  counsel),  Ed  Rochette  (ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president),  Ruthann  Brettell  (incom¬ 
ing  executive  director),  Adna  Wilde  (treasurer), 
and,  the  ever-faithful  Judy  Stebenne  on  hand  to 
record  the  minutes  of  the  meeting.  A  break  at 
noon,  reconvening  at  1:30,  then  more  meetings 
until  late  afternoon,  then  dinner  with  friends— 
same  place,  the  third-floor  restaurant.  Thanks, 
Rebecca,  for  the  nice  waitress  service. 

SUNDAY,  August  18:  Up  early,  time  out  for 
some  tourist  activities  across  the  street  at  the  Har¬ 
bor  Place,  and  then  a  hike  up  the  street  to  the 
Baltimore  Plaza  Hotel,  where  the  National  Col¬ 
lectibles  Exposition  was  being  held.  Ran  into  Ed 
Rochette,  Rex  Stark,  the  principals  of  Rossa  & 
Tanenbaum,  Rich  Hartzog,  Alan  Weinberg,  Larry 
E’'man,  Paul  Koppenhaver,  and  a  scad  of  other 
token  and  medal  collectors,  not  to  overlook 
postcard  collectors,  at  least  two  of  whom  (Mary 
Ann  Rochette  and  George  Hatie)  were  busy  buy¬ 
ing  cards  from  Sheldon  Dobres  Then  back  to  the 


Hyatt  for  a  couple  of  conferences  with  Board  of 
Governors  mem  bers,  then  by  car  to  visit  Cory  and 
Tom  Gillilland,  who  have  to  be  two  of  the  nicest 
people  I  know.  Late  at  night  it  was  back  to  the 
hotel  and  to  bed,  setting  the  alarm  for  7:00  a.m. 

MONDAY,  August  19:  Up  early,  meeting  with 
some  ANA  officials,  then  on  deck  at  9:00  a.m.  in 
room  308  of  the  Convention  Center  for  the  first 
ANA  Board  of  Governors  meeting  open  to  the 
public.  Chaired  the  meeting,  absenting  myself 
when  the  subject  of  a  coin  auctioneer  for  the  ANA 
convention  two  years  hence  came  up,  for  our  firm 
submitted  a  bid.  Art  Kagin,  whose  firm  likewise 
competed,  removed  himself  from  the  discussions, 
during  which  time  Florence  Schook,  vice- 
president,  took  charge.  The  meeting  lasted  near¬ 
ly  all  morning,  after  which  there  was  a  quick  lunch 
of  deviled  crab  cakes  at  Phillips  at  Harbor  Center, 
then  back  to  the  Convention  Center  for  three 
private  meetings,  a  glimpse  of  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild  Day  get-together,  then  to  my 
room  to  prepare  some  notes  for  being  master  of 
ceremonies  a  few  hours  hence.  Then  at  7:00  p.m. 
the  PNG  reception,  followed  by  the  PNG  ban¬ 
quet.  Thanks,  Paul  Koppenhaver  for  inviting  me 
to  emcee  the  event— always  a  pleasure.  Con¬ 
gratulations  to  Ed  Milas,  the  outgoing  PNG  presi¬ 
dent,  and  best  wishes  to  Leon  Hendrickson,  in¬ 
coming  president— best  wishes  to  the  PNG  Board 
of  Directors  as  well.  As  the  evening  neared  its  end, 
Paul  Koppenhaver  surprised  me  with  a  plaque  for 
25  years  of  PNG  membership,  an  anniversary  I 
had  forgotten  about.  Back  in  1960  I  became  PNG 
member  No.  58.  Congratulations  to  Bob  Medlar, 
who  received  the  coveted  PNG  Founders  Award 
amidst  a  standing  ovation. 

TUESDAY,  August  20:  Up  early  again,  a  quick 
breakfast,  then  off  to  the  first  ANA  business 
meeting  over  at  the  Convention  Center.  Lots  of 
things  to  discuss.  Maybe  it  was  at  this  meeting  that 
the  1987  auction  was  awarded— as  time  went  on 
it  became  difficult  to  keep  track  of  things!  Then 
the  meeting  broke  up,  and  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  relocated  to  the  lobby  of  the  Convention 
Center  to  participate  in  opening  ceremonies. 
Yours  truly  held  one  handle  of  a  scissors  while 
a  delegate  of  the  mayor  of  Baltimore  held  another 
to  snip  a  wide  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon  at 
noon— the  convention  was  open,  and  several 
thousand  people  surged  through  the  gate.  After¬ 
noon  at  the  convention,  punctuated  by  three  or 
four  conferences  and  meetings  with  ANA  officials 
and  others,  then  off  to  the  Prime  Rib,  a  really  nif¬ 
ty  Baltimore  restaurant,  for  dinner  with  friends 
David  and  Susan  Tripp.  All  of  us  at  dinner  shared 
memories  of  many  earlier  visits  to  Baltimore  when 
I  and  my  staff  were  working  on  the  Garrett  Col¬ 
lection  and  the  Virgil  Brand  Collection— my,  now 
that  seems  like  ancient  history,  but  it  wasn't  real¬ 
ly  that  long  ago. 

WEDNESDAY,  August  21 .  Off  bright  and  ear¬ 
ly  at  8:30  a.m.  to  a  membership  meeting  of  the 
Professional  Numismatists  Guild  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Center.  The  PNG,  the  leading  organization 
of  rare  coin  dealers  in  America,  is  considering  ex¬ 


panding  its  membership,  and  vice-president 
Harvey  Stack  gave  a  good  talk  on  the  subject. 
With  more  members,  the  PNG  will  have  a  bigger 
voice  in  hobby  activities.  I  agree  with  this  senti¬ 
ment,  and  feel  that  enrollment  should  be  en¬ 
couraged,  but  still  it  will  be  necessary  to  preserve 
the  strict  standards  of  admission,  which  include 
financial  scrutiny  and  the  requirement  that  a  per¬ 
son  be  a  professional  numismatist  for  at  least  five 
years,  and,  of  course,  be  in  good  standing.  Then 
it  was  off  to  catch  the  tail  end  of  the  Numismatic 
Literary  Guild  Symposium  conducted  by  Carl 
Carlson,  in  Room  312  of  the  Convention  Center. 

I  arrived  just  in  time  to  hear  most  of  the  talk  given 
by  George  DeWolfe,  who  heads  up  the 
Photography  Department  at  ANA  Headquarters 
in  Colorado  Springs.  I  also  peeked  in  to  observe 
the  Young  Numismatists  Educational  Forum  be¬ 
ing  conducted  at  the  same  time.  The  afternoon 
had  many  activities,  with  a  good  deal  of  time  be¬ 
ing  spent  in  the  general  ANA  "receptional 
area"— a  large  rectangle  in  which  there  were 
displays  of  various  ANA  services.  As  4:00  p.m.  ap¬ 
proached,  I  went  to  another  room  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Center  to  greet  those  attending  an  hour-long 
membership  reception.  Then  came  a  quick  din¬ 
ner,  then  an  appearance  at  the  Coin  Collectors' 
Survival  Conference,  hosted  by  Scott  Travers,  at 
which  I  gave  a  four  or  five  minute  talk,  assisted 
by  notes  hastily  scribbled  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope,  then  to  the  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Baltimore  Coin  Club,  where  I  said  a  few  words, 
then  off  to  another  dinner.  Dealer  friend  Ken 
Goldman  had  in  the  meantime  gone  to  visit  Dur- 
ward  Center,  the  Baltimore  owner  of  a  fine  Welte 
orchestrion  (self-playing  orchestra),  and  who  in¬ 
vited  me  to  come  along,  but  by  the  time  my  ANA 
activities  were  finished  it  was  1 1 :00  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  I  went  straight  to  bed.  Thanks,  Ken,  for 
the  invitation— which  I  will  take  up  another  time. 

THURSDAY,  August  22:  The  alarm  was  set  for 
shortly  after  6:00  a.m.,  with  the  intention  of  be¬ 
ing  ready  at  7:00  a.m.  for  a  breakfast  meeting  with 
Karen  Nipko,  Don  Hirschhorn,  Debra  Olson,  and 
others  connected  with  Western  Publishing.  I 
didn't  make  it  on  time,  but  7:20  wasn't  too  late, 
and  I  still  had  a  nice  breakfast,  followed  by  a 
round  table  discussion  of  the  coin  hobby  today 
with  various  hobby  leaders,  including  Bob  Leuver 
(of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing)  and  Barry 
Frere  (of  the  United  States  Mint)  in  attendance. 
Then  it  was  two  more  meetings,  then  a  quick  trip 
to  nearby  Hopkins  Plaza  to  keep  an  appointment, 
then  lunch,  then  an  afternoon  spent  at  the  bourse 
(punctuated  by  three  or  four  appointments  and 
conferences  involving  the  ANA),  then  at  5:30  a 
reception  held  by  the  Royal  Mint  of  England  (in 
which  I  accepted  a  plaque  for  the  ANA  Museum), 
then  a  quick  dinner,  then  at  9:00  p.m.  the 
Numismatic  Literary  Guild  "Bash,"  under  the 
direction  of  Donn  Pearlman  and  David  T.  Alex¬ 
ander.  This  year's  event  was  the  best  ever,  and 
I  have  been  to  quite  a  few.  David  Ganz,  the  prom¬ 
inent  numismatic  attorney,  was  the  subject  of  a 
humorous  song  sung  by  New  York  Times  writer 
Ed  Reiter— Dave  took  it  in  good  humor.  Thanks 
to  the  NLG  for  the  "Catalogue  of  the  Year  Award" 
given  later  that  evening— the  fifth  or  sixth  one  in 
a  row— this  one  being  for  our  catalogue  last  year 
of  the  Danny  Arnold  and  Romisa  Collections— 
remember  it? 

FRIDAY,  August  23:  I  didn't  set  my  alarm,  I  was 
dog-tired  and  wanted  to  catch  up,  and  only  later 
did  I  find  that  I  had  missed  an  invitational  breakfast 
given  by  the  Capitol  Historical  Society.  Sorry! 
Anyway,  I  "slept  in"  until  9:00  or  so,  then  visited 
the  Bourse,  said  "hello"  to  Ray  Merena  and  Karl 
Hirtzinger  who  were  manning  table  No.  1623, 
visited  a  few  dealer  friends,  had  lunch,  and  then 
went  to  the  ANA  Awards  Presentation  Ceremony, 
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where  I  helped  pass  out  awards  and  medals.  Then 
it  was  three  or  four  afternoon  meetings,  an  hour 
and  a  half  spent  looking  at  each  and  every  one 
of  the  exhibit  cases,  and  then  off  to  hotel  room 
1416  in  the  Hyatt  to  make  some  notes  for  a  talk 
scheduled  later  that  evening.  7:00  p.m.  came  all 
too  quickly,  and  I  was  on  hand  to  hear  an  il¬ 
lustrated  presentation  by  Cory  Gillilland.  Subject: 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  donors,  well 
done,  very  interesting.  A  little  after  7:30,  and  my 
time  came— a  half  hour  spent  talking  about  the 
Garrett  Collection,  the  well-known  Baltimore 
family  of  coin  collectors,  and  the  part  I  played  in 
the  sale  of  the  Garrett  coins  during  the  1979-1981 
era.  Thanks  to  the  hundred  or  so  people— actually, 
I  didn't  count  them,  but  nearly  every  seat  was 
filled— who  came  to  hear  Cory  and  me  at  the 
Educational  Forum.  A  short  recess  followed,  then 
I  was  emcee  of  a  discussion  given  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  ANA,  with  governors-elect 
David  Ganz,  Bill  Fivaz,  and  Grover  Criswell  also 
participating,  Dave  sharing  his  views  in  absentia 
by  means  of  a  three-page  letter  which  I  read 
aloud.  "The  future  of  the  ANA"  was  the  topic, 
and  each  gave  his  or  her  views.  It  was  past  1 0:00 
p.m.  when  all  was  said  and  done,  at  which  time 
I  went  to  the  Trellis  Room,  the  familiar  third-floor 
restaurant  at  the  Hyatt,  for  a  quiet  dinner— it  was 
either  poached  salmon  or  a  sirloin  strip  steak,  I 
don't  remember,  things  were  hectic. 

SATURDAY,  August  24:  The  day  was  herald¬ 
ed  by  an  8:00  a.m.  breakfast  of  the  Rittenhouse 
Society.  In  attendance  were  Grover  Criswell,  Ken 


Bressett  and  his  wife  Bert,  Eric  P.  Newman,  my 
wife  Christie,  Hank  Spangenberger,  Neil  Harris, 
and  Walter  Breen.  The  Rittenhouse  Society  was 
first  formed  in  the  late  1950s,  if  memory  serves, 
by  those  interested  in  numismatic  research.  Since 
then  it  has  met  erratically,  typically  at  breakfast 
meetings  at  ANA  conventions,  although 
numerous  conventions  have  been  skipped.  I 
remember  the  nice  breakfast  hosted  by  Eric  P. 
Newman  at  the  1978  show  in  St.  Louis,  and  the 
get-together  in  Boston  shortly  thereafter.  Then  at 
9:30  to  an  executive  session  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  to  discuss  a  couple  urgent  matters, 
then  at  10:00  a.m.  to  the  ANA  business  meeting 
to  discuss  numerous  things  and  to  install  the  new 
officers,  the  last  occurring  around  noon.  With  a 
secret  sigh  of  relief,  I  swore  in  the  officers  for  the 
coming  year,  including  the  new  president, 
Florence  Schook.  Still,  duties  were  not  ended,  and 
from  noon  'til  one  I  was  at  the  author's  table  at 
the  ANA  convention,  where  a  half  dozen  or  more 
people  gathered  around  to  talk,  including  Roy 
Hartman,  a  Moxie-collecting  friend  whom  I  did 
not  expect  to  be  there.  Still  more  meetings,  in¬ 
cluding  one  at  4:00  p.m.  with  Ruthann  Brettell  and 
Judy  Stebenne,  where  we  planned  the  events  for 
the  forthcoming  banquet,  then  at  6:30  the  ANA 
reception,  then  at  7:30  the  ANA  banquet  itself. 
As  emcee,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the 
Farran  Zerbe  award  to  Adna  Wilde,  of  giving  out 
six  50-year  medals,  including  examples  to  Eric  P. 
Newman,  Lester  Bernstein,  and  Jake  Sureck.  Don¬ 
na  Pope,  Director  of  the  Mint,  was  given  gold  and 


silver  examples  of  the  Convention  medal,  serial 
number  1,  while  Robert  Leuver,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  received  serial 
number  2.  I  suppose  if  souvenir  paper  money  had 
been  printed,  then  Bob  Leuver  would  have  receiv¬ 
ed  serial  number  1  and  Donna  would  have  receiv¬ 
ed  number  2,  but  as  medals  are  more  closely 
allied  to  coins  than  to  currency,  it  was  Donna  who 
received  the  initial  items.  Facitiously,  I  stated  that 
during  my  term  as  ANA  president,  I  had  pleased 
each  and  every  member  of  the  ANA  without  ex¬ 
ception,  pleasing  some  by  my  election,  pleasing 
others  by  my  term  as  president,  and  pleasing  still 
others  by  my  leaving!  Then  came  the  highlight  of 
the  evening,  a  grand  tribute  to  Margo  Russell, 
editor  of  Coin  World  1982-1985,  conducted  by 
Virginia  Culver.  Certainly,  Margo  is  one  of  the 
most  influential  people  to  have  ever  been  a  part 
of  our  hobby.  Margo,  here  is  wishing  you  many 
more  years  of  happiness. 

SUNDAY,  August  25:  A  10:00  a.m.  flight  on 
USAir  brings  us  back  to  Boston,  leaving  the  ANA 
convention  behind.  Going  through  my  mind  are 
many  thoughts,  including  how  Florence  Schook 
is  doing  conducting  her  first  board  meeting  (which 
was  scheduled  for  Sunday  morning).  Of  course, 
I  knew  Florence  would  do  superbly— and  I  later 
learned  that  she  did.  So,  there  are  a  few  notes  con¬ 
cerning  my  hectic  activity.  Approximately  1,001 
names  have  been  left  out— thanks  to  everyone 
who  came  by  to  say  "hello,"  to  offer  advice  or 
suggestions,  or  to  otherwise  contact  me  at  what 
must  be  one  of  the  greatest  ANA  shows  ever.D 


"WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA"  Restrike  Cent 

Around  the  year  1792,  Jacob  Perkins,  an  accomplished  diecut- 
ter  who  lived  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  engraved  dies 
for  a  "cent"  to  honor  President  George  Washington. 

The  obverse  depicted  the  portrait  of  Washington,  facing  left, 
with  the  surrounding  inscription:  GEO.  WASHINGTON  BORN 
VIRGINIA  FEB. 1 1 .1 732.  The  February  1 1th  date,  rather  than  the 
22nd,  is  Washington's  actual  date  of  birth.  Later,  the  calendar 
was  revised  to  eliminate  an  error,  and  all  early  dates  in  history 
were  moved  forward  by  11  days.  Hence,  now  we  consider 
Washington's  birth  date  to  be  February  22nd  (or,  more  recent¬ 
ly,  the  third  Monday  in  February!!!) 

The  reverse  of  the  cent  gave  Washington's  accomplishments: 

GENERAL/OF  THE/AMERICAN  ARMIES/1 775/RESIGNED/I  783/PRESIDENT/OF  THE/UNITED  STATES/1789. 

Original  examples  of  the  1792  WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA  cent  are  great  rarities.  On  page  53 
of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  at  the  bottom  left  of  the  page,  the  price  of  $1,750.00  is  given 
for  an  original  in  just  Fine  grade. 

Sometime  around  1959,  Albert  Collis,  a  Massachusetts  coin  dealer,  acquired  the  original  obverse  die. 
The  reverse  had  disappeared,  apparently  years  earlier.  From  the  obverse  he  struck  2,000  uniface  (one¬ 
sided)  specimens  on  bright  copper  planchets.  The  obverse  die  was  then  presented  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

We  recently  acquired  several  hundred  examples  of  this  interesting  restrike,  each  Choice  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  some  with  a  bit  of  natural  light  toning— and  each  a  beauty,  which  we  offer  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis  as  follows: 

1  coin . $19.95 

3  coins,  each  $17,  or  the  lot  for . 51.00 

5  coins,  each  $16,  or  the  lot  for . 80.00 

10  coins,  each  $15,  or  the  lot  for . 150.00 

Request  "WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA"  cent  when  ordering.  Postscript:  A  biography  of  the 
engraver,  Jacob  Perkins,  appears  on  pages  152-1 53  of  The  History  of  U.S.  Coinage,  by  Q.  David  Bowers, 
to  which  refer. 


Troy  Kirschner  Writes 

Troy  Kirschner  recently  took  the  time  to  send 
us  a  sentiment: 

"I  have  seen  many  catalogues  from  various 
dealers  all  across  the  nation,  and  none  compare 
to  yours.  I  look  forward  to  every  issue.  Thank  you 
for  making  coin  collecting  so  appealing.  Please 
keep  up  the  excellent  presentations."  □ 


Keeping  Them  Clean 

Our  apologies  to  the  Rare  Coin  Review  reader 
who  sent  us  the  following  clipping— our  face  is 
red,  we  misplaced  your  name!  But,  we  do  have 
the  clipping,  which  is  reproduced  herewith: 

"SAN  FRANCISCO,  AP— a  hotel  here  is  main¬ 
taining  an  unusual  tradition  washing  coins  so  that 
when  a  patron  receives  change  on  the  premises, 
it  will  be  as  sparkling  as  the  day  it  was  minted. 
'It  is  the  only  hotel  in  the  world  that  does,'  said 
Donald  Blum,  spokesman  for  the  Westin  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Hotel.  The  tradition  got  started  in  1938  because 
of  the  silver  dollars  in  circulation.  In  order  that 
they  wouldn't  soil  the  white  gloves  of  the  ladies, 
the  manager  ordered  that  the  coins  be  washed. 

□ 
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Repeating  a  Popular  Offer 


Ray  Merena,  President 


From  Ray  Merena 

"An  Offer  You  Can't  Refuse" 

"I  Will  Pay  You  $5  to  Telephone  Sandi  Scott!" 

As  you  know,  one  of  my  favorite  subjects  is  education.  I 
firmly  believe  that  education  is  the  key  to  success  in  the  rare 
coin  field  whether  you  are  an  investor,  a  collector,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both.  And,  the  best  way  to  become  educated  is 
by  reading. 

On  this  page  I  make  you  an  unprecedented  money-saving 
offer— an  offer  which  you  will  find  hard  to  refuse.  Read  on... 

I  have  picked  out  some  of  our  most  important  best  selling 
books.  These  are  books  which  have  sold  by  the  thousands 
and  which  have  been  well  received  everywhere.  My  offer  is 
simply  this:  You  can  now  buy  these  books  for  LESS  THAN 
HALF  THE  REGULAR  PRICE!  We  originally  scheduled  this 
"special  deal"  for  a  30  day  expiration,  but  it  has  proved  to 
be  so  spectacularly  popular  that  we  are  holding  it  over.  If  you 
telephone  Sandi  Scott  (who  heads  our  Publication  Depart¬ 
ment)  to  reserve  either  of  the  two  special  BOOK  DEALS,  you 
can  take  an  extra  $5  discount  from  your  order! 


Here  are  the  books: 


Book  Deal  Number  1 

HIGH  PROFITS  FROM  RARE  COIN  INVESTMENT,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Over  300  pages 
plus  charts,  performance  data,  etc.  The  best  selling  book  on  coin  investment  ever  writ¬ 
ten!  Now  in  its  10th  edition! . $9.95 

U.S.  COPPER  COINS:  AN  ACTION  GUIDE  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  AND  INVESTOR,  by 

Q.  David  Bowers.  From  half  cents  through  Lincoln  cents— how  to  spot  sleepers,  to  make 
better  buys.  Enthusiastically  acclaimed . $9.95 

PRIVATE  GOLD  COINS  AND  PATTERNS  OF  THE  U.S.,  by  Donald  Kagin.  All  about  coins 
of  the  Wild  West.  Superbly  researched.  Literally  a  gold  mine  of  information.  It  will  ex¬ 
pand  your  numismatic  horizons.  Thousands  sold  at . $29.95 

U.S.  3c  AND  5c  PIECES:  AN  ACTION  GUIDE  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  AND  INVESTOR, 


by  Q.  David  Bowers.  How  to  make  better  buys,  how  to  spot  sleepers.  Expert  advice  from 
one  of  America's  most  respected  professional  numismatists . $9.95 

AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  COIN  HOBBY  IN  THE  1930s:  THE  WALTER  P.  NICHOLS  FILE, 

by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Behind  the  scenes  during  the  formative  years  of  the  coin  hobby. 
Numerous  letters  concerning  commemoratives,  politics,  scandals,  rarities,  personalities— 
delightful  reading! . $14.95 


$74.75 


.$37.00 
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Total  Regular  price: 

BOOK  DEAL  No.  1:  YOU  PAY  ONLY. 
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Book  Deal  Number  2 


Private  Cold  Command  Udlrms 
ol thelinlqd  <Sulc« 


Cbnabtlfc^iaHil. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  U.S.  COINAGE,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Illustrated  by  coins  from  the  $25 
million  Garrett  Collection.  Written  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Now  in  its  4th  large 
printing.  Over  600  pages,  color  plates,  deluxe  hardbound.  Equivalent  to  a  university  course 
in  numismatics! . $39.00 


U.S.  GOLD  COINS:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Illustrated  by  coins 
from  the  $12  million  Eliasberg  Collection.  Read  this  large,  color-illustrated  deluxe  hard¬ 


bound  book  and  you'll  be  right  up  there  with  the  experts! . $37.00 

PLUS:  All  of  the  books  listed  in  BOOK  DEAL  No.  1  (regular  price) . $74.75 

Total  regular  price  $150.75 
BOOK  DEAL  No.  2:  YOU  PAY  ONLY . $75.00 


GUARANTEE  AND  FINE  PRINT 

First  of  all,  each  Book  Deal  is  guaranteed  to  please  you.  If,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  you  are  not  100%  delighted  with  your  package,  return  the 
group  of  books  within  30  days  for  an  instant  refund.  That  is,  return  them 
all  EXCEPT  for  the  $9.95  High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment  book 
which  is  yours  to  keep  free  for  your  effort.  Your  full  payment  of  $37  or 
$75  will  be  instantly  refunded  in  full!  No  guarantee  could  be  stronger 
or  fairer! 

FINE  PRINT:  Offer  is  limited  to  just  one  BOOK  DEAL  (your  choice  of 
No.  1  or  No.  2)  per  customer.  The  prices  are  net  and  are  not  subject  to 
further  discounts  (our  Special  Discount  Offer  No.  58,  described  later  in 
this  issue,  does  not  apply— for  the  present  BOOK  DEAL  is  a  better  deal 
anyway!). 


ABOUT  THE  DISCOUNT:  Telephone  Sandi  Scott  at  (603)  569-5095, 
have  your  MasterCard,  VISA,  or  AMEX  card  handy,  charge  BOOK  DEAL 
No.  1  or  BOOK  DEAL  No.  2  to  your  credit  card,  and  the  following  will 
happen: 

1.  Your  order  will  be  shipped  instantly  without  delay. 

2.  You  will  receive  a  $5  discount  to  reimburse  you  for  your  call,  which 
means  that  BOOK  DEAL  No.  1  will  be  invoiced  to  you  not  at  $37  but 
at  $32,  or  BOOK  DEAL  No.  2  will  be  invoiced  to  you  not  at  $75  but  at  $70. 

So,  there  you  have  it!  Here  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  offers  ever 
made! 

_ 


Sandi  Scott 


y 
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How  Many  Collectors 
Are  There ? 

Clift  Mishler,  publisher  of  Numismatic  News, 
recently  wrote  to  us  about  the  number  of  active 
collectors.  The  letter  was  in  response  to  an  inter¬ 
view  question  which  appeared  on  page  42  of  our 
Rare  Com  Review  No.  56,  in  which  Susan  Knight 
Elliott  asked  Dave  Bowers,  “How  many  coin  col¬ 
lectors  are  there?"  and  he  replied: 

It  depends  on  whom  you  talk  to.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Numismatic  Association  has  about  35,000 
members,  as  noted.  The  mailing  list  of  the  United 
States  Mint  comprises  about  2  million  people  who 
buy  Proof  sets  and  coins  each  year.  Coin  World , 
Numismatic  News,  Coins  magazine,  CoinAge,  and 
The  Numismatist,  the  top  five  publications, 
probably  have  a  net  unduplicated  coverage  of, 

I  guess,  250,000  names.  I  estimate  that  for  serious 
collectors,  people  who  are  building  advanced  col¬ 
lections,  most  of  whom  belong  to  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  there  are  probably 
somewhere  between  25,000  and  50,000  in¬ 
dividuals.  Beyond  that  you  have,  I  would  say,  2 
or  3  million  people  or  maybe  even  more  who  save 
Kennedy  half  dollars  or  bicentennial  coins  in 
dresser  drawers  or  who  may  be  casually  interested 
in  coins  but  who  are  not  going  to  subscribe  to 
publications  and  who  don't  attend  conventions. 

"Eva  Adams,  one  of  the  past  Mint  directors, 
once  estimated  there  were  8  million  people  in¬ 
terested  in  coins.  This  probably  includes  some 
people  who  simply  save  current  coins  for  face 
value.  But  as  far  as  people  who  are  going  to  whip 
out  a  checkbook  and  write  a  check  for  $100  for 
a  coin  because  it's  rare,  you  are  probably  down 
in  the  25,000  to  50,000  range.  This  is  a  fine 
number,  by  the  way,  because  the  number  of 
available  coins  is  not  that  great.  If  there  were  too 
many  collectors,  there  wouldn't  be  enough  coins 
around  for  them  to  collect!" 

Reading  this,  Cliff  Mishler  had  the  following  to 
say  in  his  letter: 

“I  have  just  received  and  run  through  your  latest 
Rare  Coin  Review,  which  reached  my  desk  yester¬ 
day  [his  letter  was  written  June  21st].  Therein  I 
noted  your  exploration  of  the  question  of  how 
many  people  might  be  represented  in  the  coin  col¬ 
lecting  realm. 

“I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  reading, 
if  you  missed  it  at  the  time,  something  I  had  to 
say  in  the  vein  back  in  the  fall  of  1983,  a  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed. 

“I  always  enjoy  reading  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
when  it  arrives.  I  never  fail  to  learn  something  in 
doing  so,  a  quality  which  I  hope  our  efforts  at 
Numismatic  News  conveys  to  you  and  our  other 
readers." 

Further,  we  reprint  Cliff  Mishler's  article, 
"Calculating  the  Collecting  Population,"  which 
appeared  in  Numismatic  News,  September  24, 
1983: 

"I've  often  wondered— as  I'm  sure  you  have- 
how  many  coin  collectors  there  are. 

"We  share  the  knowledge  that  a  number  of  our 
friends— in  some  cases  a  lot  of  our  friends— 
possess  coin-collecting  interests  that  range  from 
avid  to  casual.  Many  of  us  are  also  acquainted 
with  neighbors  who  we  know  possess  similar  per¬ 
suasions,  although  their  pursuit  of  them  may  be 
quiet  exercises. 

"I  often  reflect  on  the  fact  that  for  a  few  weeks 
bark  n  1950  I  was  the  only  person  I  knew  who 
was  interested  in  coin  collecting.  At  the  time  I  was 
possessed  of  little  realization  that  my  budding  in¬ 
terests  would  constitute  such  an  insignificant  ad¬ 
dition  as  to  be  unnoticeable  in  what  had  already 
developed  info  a  significant  fraternity  of  interest. 


"At  the  time  I  was  unaware  that  such  interest 
groups  as  coin  clubs  and  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  existed.  A  coin  shop?  I  doubt 
that  the  thought  passed  through  my  mind. 

"I  suppose  I  thought  there  might  be  a  publica¬ 
tion  that  collectors  could  subscribe  to.  After  all, 

I  had  been  drawn  to  coin  collecting  possibilities 
when  I  noted  a  dealer's  ad  offering  approval  con¬ 
signments  in  a  friend's  stamp  publication. 

"As  the  weeks  passed  I  gradually  became  more 
acquainted  with  the  possibilities.  I  began  setting 
aside  different  date  and  mintmark  cents  and 
nickels  from  circulation.  Soon  I  discovered  that 
the  little  drugstore  newsstand  down  the  street  was 
a  source  for  folders  to  hold  these  budding  collec¬ 
tions  and  others  which  would  eventually  attract 
my  interest. 

“This  also  became  the  source  of  my  first  Blue 
Book,  which  was  my  second  coin-collecting  bi- 
ble.  The  first  was  a  little  booklet  describing  and 
offering  numismatic  wonders  from  around  the 
world,  received  from  the  dealer  offering  approval 
purchase  opportunities. 

“Somewhere  along  the  line  through  those  ear¬ 
ly  days  I  learned  of  the  existence  of  the  old  Numis¬ 
matic  Scrapbook  Magazine  and  immediately 
became  a  subscriber.  Shortly  thereafter,  I  also 
became  a  subscriber  to  The  Numismatist,  although 
age  would  prevent  me  from  becoming  an  ANA 
member  for  six  or  seven  years.  And  it  wasn't  too 
long  before  Numismatic  News  came  on  the  scene, 
which  I  also  opted  to  receive. 

"Naturally,  I  was  curious  about  how  large  a 
universe  my  new-found  fraternity  encompassed. 
Today,  I  still  do  a  lot  of  pondering  on  the  subject: 
Just  how  big  was  that  universe  back  then  and  how 
big  is  it  today? 

“One  recent  day's  incoming  mail  included  a  let¬ 
ter  requesting  some  “credible  estimates"  of  the 
nation's  collector  populations  then,  now,  and  in 
the  future.  Thus,  I  was  motivated  sufficiently  to 
round  up  some  statistics  to  work  with,  did  some 
analyzing  and  interpolating,  and  came  up  with 
some  estimates  I'd  like  to  share  with  you. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  the  active  universe  of  our 
fraternity  in  1950  numbered  in  the  70,000  to 
80,000  realm,  with  the  universe  of  casually  in¬ 
terested  individuals  possibly  approaching  the 
700,000  level.  In  arriving  at  these  estimates,  I  fac¬ 
tored  the  ANA's  then  current  membership 
numbers  into  the  nation's  population  total  for 
1910,  assuming  that  there  is  a  lag  of  approximately 
40  years  between  population  figures  and  relative 
associated  collector  numbers  because  the  bulk  of 
collecting  interest  is  focused  in  the  35  and  older 
age  group. 

"Moving  10  years  down  the  road,  my  estimating 
indicates  that  the  collector  population  had 
ballooned  through  the  '50s.  By  1960  the  fraterni¬ 
ty  of  serious  practitioners  undoubtedly  numbered 
in  the  200,000  to  300,000  range,  with  about  two 
million— perhaps  as  many  as  three  million- 
individuals  having  developed  interest  in  pursuit 
of  the  field  to  some  degree. 

"By  that  time,  the  News'  circulation  had  passed 
the  30,000  mark,  which  figure  was  factored  into 
my  calculations  along  with  the  ANA's  member¬ 
ship  numbers  of  nearly  20,000  for  that  year. 

"By  1980,  according  to  my  calculations,  based 
on  the  nation's  1940  population  of  a  bit  over  1 30 
million,  the  active  base  of  coin  collecting  interest 
stood  in  the  600,000  to  1.2  million  range,  with 
the  fringe  of  interest  possibly  ranging  as  far  out 
as  12.5  million. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  such  numbers  are  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  fairly  credible  estimate  of  the  coin¬ 
collecting  interest  incidence  in  our  population.  As 
support  for  that  assumption,  I  would  mention  that 
at  the  present  time  our  various  products  enjoy  an 


annualized  unduplicated  exposure  to  well  over 
250,000  enthusiasts. 

“What  about  the  future?  The  inquiry  that 
stimulated  this  effort  had  asked  for  a  “credible 
estimate"  of  what  the  coin  collecting  population 
would  be  in  1990  and  2000. 

"I'd  prefer  to  skip  to  the  year  2000  at  which  time 
I  estimate  that  there  are  likely  to  be  one  million 
to  1.5  million  active  collectors.  That's  roughly  one 
in  150  out  of  the  nation's  1960  population  base, 
which  was  just  short  of  180  million.  By  that  time 
the  realm  of  individuals  possessed  of  casual  in¬ 
terests  should  have  bounded  up  to  around  the  15 
million  level,  or  about  one  in  12. 

"A  lot  of  factoring  went  into  the  calculations 
that  resulted  in  the  figures  I've  set  forth.  I'm  cer¬ 
tainly  confident  enough  to  set  them  forth  as 
"credible  estimates,"  but  I  can  offer  little  sound¬ 
ly  based  argument  for  their  validity. 

"Thus,  I'd  certainly  be  receptive  to  hearing  from 
any  readers  or  demographics  students  who  either 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  deductions  I've  arrived 
at."  □ 


THE  MAINE  ANTIQUE  DIGEST,  one  of  our 

favorite  publications,  contained  an  item  in  its 
August  1985  issue:  "A  decorated  1965  Rolls  Royce 
touring  limousine  used  by  the  Beatles  from  1966 
to  1969  brought  an  astounding  $2.3  million  at 
Sotheby's  June  29th  sale  that  featured  other  rock 
'n  roll  memorabilia.  The  buyer  was  a  Canadian 
businessman  who  plans  to  exhibit  the  car  across 
North  America." 

It  is  getting  to  the  point  that  coin  rarities  are 
cheap  in  comparison  to  other  collectibles.  The 
previously-mentioned  Rolls  Royce  aside,  it's  no 
news  any  more  when  paintings  sell  for  over  one 
million  dollars  or  even  several  million  dollars. □ 


ADJECTIVES  sometimes  have  a  way  of  becom¬ 
ing  nouns.  During  the  past  several  years  we  have 
seen  notations  such  as  "We  have  a  lot  of  smalls," 
and  "If  you  are  in  the  market  for  smalls,  check 
at  our  shop."  In  the  same  issue  of  Maine  Antique 
Digest,  an  advertisement  by  Converse  Farm  An¬ 
tiques  sheds  light  on  the  subject:  "Most  dealers 
say  they've  never  seen  a  shop  with  so  many 
choice  smalls.  We  seek  out  the  quality  unusual 
items,  and  an  estimate  would  be  400  items  in  red- 
ware,  stoneware,  brass,  copper,  tin,  and  many, 
many  early  painted  boxes,  bowls,  mirrors,  etc." 
Presumably,  "smalls"  now  means  small  antiques 
or  small  collectibles. 

Going  a  step  further,  perhaps  a  coin  dealer 
should  run  an  ad  saying  "Tinies  For  Sale,"  mean¬ 
ing  that  he  had  tiny  coins,  perhaps  silver  three- 
cent  pieces  or  half  dimes!  Or  how  about  “Larges 
For  Sale"  to  head  a  listing  of  silver  dollars  or  $20 
gold  pieces?  Use  of  adjectives  can  be  carried  in¬ 
to  other  areas.  In  fact,  it  already  is.  While  the 
editor  considers  the  term  Proof  to  mainly  be  an 
adjective,  such  as  in  “Proof  coins,"  beginning 
years  ago  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  special  listings 
as  “Choice  Proofs  For  Sale."  Presumably,  in 
numismatics  one  could  also  say,  for  example,  "Do 
you  have  any  Uncirculateds  for  sale,"  or  "How 
about  some  Very  Fines?"  □ 
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A  few  months  ago,  while  snooping  amongst  the 
volumes  in  a  Meredith,  New  Hampshire,  old  book 
store,  your  editor  came  across  a  bound  volume 
of  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine  for  the  year 
1856.  The  “dollar"  referred  to  the  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate,  and  the  publication  noted  that  for  an 
additional  37c  (!)  the  magazines  could  be  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  put  up  in  a  handsome 
hardcover  binding. 

The  price  of  $4  the  bookseller  asked  for  the 
three-inch-thick  book  seemed  reasonable  enough, 
a  bargain  was  struck  up,  and  I  took  it  home,  where 
it  was  put  with  other  musty  volumes  in  my  “must 
get  around  to  [eading  someday"  bookshelf. 
“Someday"  came  sooner  than  expected,  and 
before  long,  my  nose  was  buried  in  long-ago 
pages  which  featured  everything  from  current 
events  to  humor  to  poetry  to  short  stories. 

Although  the  volume  gave  no  indication  of  this, 
numismatically  the  year  1856  is  primarily  re¬ 
membered  for  the  famous  Flying  Eagle  cent, 
which  was  introduced  in  pattern  form.  You  may 
recall  that  approximately  600  originals  were  made 
of  the  new  small-size  copper-nickel  cent.  Being 
business  strikes,  these  had  “Uncirculated"  sur¬ 
faces.  The  intent  was  to  distribute  samples  to  con¬ 
gressmen,  newspaper  editors,  and  others  of  in¬ 
fluence,  so  they  could  be  familiar  with  what  was 
intended  to  replace  the  cumbersome  large  cent. 
Before  more  than  a  year  or  two  had  passed,  it  was 
realized  that  the  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent  was  a 
minor  rarity,  so  the  Mint  restruck  examples, 
possibly  about  1 ,000  additional  in  all,  the  restrikes 
being  Proofs.  For  many  years,  the  1856  Flying 
Eagle  cent  was  on  the  "must  have"  list  of  nearly 
every  collector.  In  more  recent  times,  the 
popularity  of  silver  dollars,  coins  by  design  types, 
and  other  disciplines  have  obscured  the  fame  of 
the  1 856  Flying  Eagle  cent,  which  is  probably  just 
as  well,  for  there  really  aren't  that  many  of  them 
around.  A  few  years  ago  the  hoard  of  531  pieces 
assembled  decades  ago  by  industrialist  John  Beck, 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  marketed  by  Abner  Kreisberg 
and  Jerry  Cohen.  These  pieces  were  in  all  grades, 
from  well-worn  to  sharp  Proof  examples.  I  would 
estimate  that  possibly  1,000  1856  Flying  Eagle 
cents  are  in  the  hands  of  collectors  and  dealers 
today.  Most  of  these  are  Proofs  or  impaired  Proofs, 
as  the  mintages  might  indicate. 

In  1856,  the  San  Francisco  Mint  had  been  in 
operation  for  just  a  few  years  (since  1854)  and  was 
busy  turning  out  gold  coins  from  metal  sent  by 
miners  in  the  Mother  Lode  country.  In  Charlotte 
and  Dahlonega,  gold  coins  were  being  minted 
from  ore  extracted  near  those  locations.  Such 
metal  was  not  plentiful,  and  mintages  were 
relatively  small  for  these  two  eastern  mints. 

The  New  Orleans  Mint,  located  in  one  of 
America's  premier  ports  and  trading  cities,  was 
second  only  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  terms  of 
the  variety  of  things  coined.  Interestingly,  1856 


was  to  see  the  production  of  a  major  rarity  in  New 
Orleans:  the  double  eagle,  of  which  just  2,250 
were  made. 

The  primary  mint  in  Philadelphia  produced 
coins  from  half  cents  through  double  eagles.  As 
noted,  the  most  memorable  product  was  the  1856 
Flying  Eagle  cent. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  wild,  wild,  West,  things 
were  getting  out  of  hand  in  San  Francisco.  Local 
law  enforcement  officials  could  not  cope  with  the 
ever-increasing  amount  of  crime,  so  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Vigilance  took  things  into  its  own  hands 
and,  for  example,  tried  and  convicted  the 
murderer  of  James  King,  a  prominent  newspaper 
publisher.  One  of  the  most  popular  tunes  of  the 
year  was  Darling  Nelly  Gray,  which  told  the  story 
of  a  slave  girl  in  Kentucky.  Gentle  Annie,  by 
Stephen  C.  Foster,  was  also  hummed,  sung,  and 
whistled.  In  Milwaukee,  Schlitz  Beer  was  brew¬ 
ed  for  the  first  time,  while  in  Cincinnati,  Rudolph 
Wurlitzer,  who  came  from  Germany  in  1853,  set 
up  a  company  to  deal  in  musical  instruments. 

In  the  meantime,  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly 
Magazine  brought  news,  views,  and  entertainment 
to  America.  The  following  items  are  among  those 
which  caught  your  editor's  eye  and  are  presented 
as  they  appeared  in  1856: 

RARE  HONESTY.  Some  years  ago  a  man  in  New 
Hampshire  bargained  fora  lot  of  land,  and  agreed 
by  notes  to  pay  $400  for  it;  but  things  went  wrong 
with  him,  and  after  some  time  he  left  the  town 
suddenly,  between  two  days.  The  seller  of  the  land 
said  but  little  about  it,  and  pocketed  his  disap¬ 
pointment,  although  not  the  dollars.  He  came  to 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  remained  a  poor  man, 
the  "lot  still  on  hand"  making  him  no  richer.  A 
few  days  since,  while  passing  along  State  Street, 
a  voice  familiarly  called  his  name,  and  turning, 
he  recognized  his  old  customer  as  a  well-dressed 
and  good-looking  man.  After  shaking  hands,  the 
well-dressed  man  asked  him  if  he  would  not  take 
the  face  value  of  his  note  for  the  land.  "Certain¬ 
ly,"  was  the  quick  response,  "and  very  glad  to 
get  it."  "Well,"  said  the  man,  "come  in  here," 
and  taking  him  into  an  office  in  the  vicinity,  he 
counted  out  to  him  $1,000,  telling  the  astonish¬ 
ed  noteholder  that  here  was  his  pay  with  interest, 
with  the  assurance  that  ht  had  enough  left  to  meet 
any  demands  that  might  come  up.  He  had  been 
to  California,  and  had  come  home  to  rest  on  his 
ores.  He  was  munificent  to  his  creditor  because 
he  had  been  easy— a  lesson  to  all  stony-hearted 
creditors. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  ALLEGORY.  A  traveler  who  spent 
some  time  in  Turkey  relates  a  beautiful  parable, 
which  was  told  him  by  a  dervish,  and  which 
seemed  even  more  beautiful  than  Sterne's 
celebrated  figure  of  the  accusing  spirit  and  record¬ 
ing  angel.  "Every  man,"  says  the  dervish,  "has 
two  angels,  one  on  his  right  shoulder  and  another 
on  his  left.  When  he  does  anything  good,  the 


angel  on  his  right  shoulder  writes  it  down  and 
seals  it,  because  what  is  done  is  done  forever. 
When  he  has  done  evil,  the  angel  on  his  left 
shoulder  writes  it  down.  He  waits  until  midnight. 
If  before  that  time  the  man  bows  down  his  head 
and  explains,  'Gracious  allah!  I  have  sinned, 
forgive  me!'  the  angel  rubs  it  out;  and  if  not,  at 
midnight  he  seals  it,  and  the  angel  upon  the  right 
shoulder  weeps." 

IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY,  the  news  used  to  fly 
from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  in  10  days. 

THE  AVERAGE  DURATION  of  human  life 
throughout  the  world  is  33  years.  One-quarter  die 
previous  to  the  age  of  seven  years— one-half 
before  reaching  17. 

THE  "HARTFORD  COURANT"  is  informed  by 
several  correspondents  that  there  are  no  less  than 
20  faro  banks  in  full  operation  in  that  city,  and 
there  is  more  gambling  carried  on  there  than  in 
any  city  of  its  size  in  the  Union. 

AN  OLD  SEA  CAPTAIN  used  to  say  he  didn't 
care  how  he  dressed  when  abroad,  "because 
nobody  knew  him."  And  he  didn't  care  how  he 
dressed  at  home,  "because  everybody  knew 
him." 

OUR  NAVY.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  "brushing  up"  a  little  and  getting  his 
steamers  and  sailing  craft  in  serviceable  condition. 
It  is  the  best  policy.  War  is  often  prevented  by  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  it. 

A  FOSSILIZED  mammoth  tooth  of  the  Mastodon 
Maximus,  weighing  three  pounds,  has  been  found 
lately  in  a  creek  at  Canemah,  Oregon. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  Intelligencer  states  that  from  30 
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to  40  dead  men  are  taken  out  of  the  river  opposite 
that  city  monthly. 

A  WESTERN  WRITER  thinks  that  if  the  proper 
spelling  of  tho'  is  "though,”  and  ate  "eight,"  and 
bo  beau,"  the  proper  way  of  spelling  potatoes 
is  "poughteighteaux." 

MAKE  A  BEGINNING.  Those  who  are  con¬ 
tinually  thinking  what  is  best  to  do,  seldom  do 
anything.  The  great  incentive  to  success  is  to  make 
a  beginning.  The  first  dollar  saved,  the  first  mile 
traveled,  are  something  toward  amassing  a  for¬ 
tune  and  to  completing  a  journey;  they  show 
earnestness  of  purpose.  How  many  poor,  idle,  er¬ 
ring  outcasts  are  now  crawling  through  life  in  a 
state  of  wretchedness,  who  each  might  have  held 
up  his  head  and  prospered,  if,  instead  of  putting 
off  his  resolutions  of  amendment  and  industry,  he 
had  only  made  a  beginning. 

TAXES  IN  NEW  YORK.  The  taxes  in  the  Imperial 
city  were  $2.50  a  head  in  1830;  they  are  now  near¬ 
ly  $10  a  head! 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  SAY  if  you  wished  a 
reverend  Doctor  of  Divinity  to  play  a  tune  on  the 
violin?  Fiddle-dee-dee  (D.D.). 

A  WHEEL,  unlike  a  horse,  runs  the  better  for 
being  tired. 

WHY  is  the  letter  D  like  a  sailor?  Because  it 
follows  the  C. 

CURIOUS  EXPERIMENT.  A  recent  work  of 
science  gives  the  following  novel  experiment, 
which  settles  the  question  of  some  importance  in 
philosophy.  Two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  earth 
was  dried  in  an  oven,  and  afterwards  put  in  an 
earthen  vessel.  The  earth  was  then  moistened  with 
rainwater,  and  a  willow  tree,  weighing  five 
pounds,  was  placed  therein.  During  five  years  the 
earth  was  watered  with  rain  or  pure  water;  the 
willow  grew  and  flourished,  and  to  prevent  the 
earth  being  mixed  with  fresh  earth  or  dust  from 
any  source,  it  was  covered  with  a  metal  plate  per¬ 
forated  to  admit  air  only.  After  growing  in  the  air 
for  five  years  the  tree  was  removed  and  found  to 
weigh  169  pounds.  The  earth  and  the  vessel  be¬ 
ing  removed,  dried  and  weighed,  was  discovered 
to  have  lost  only  about  two  ounces  of  its  original 
weight.  Thus,  164  pounds  of  woody  fibre,  bark 
and  roots  were  certainly  produced,  but  from  what 
source,  unless  from  air? 

THERE  IS  NO  COUNTRY  in  the  world  where 
the  people  are  so  addicted  to  the  medicine-eating 
propensity  as  the  United  States.  It  has  grown  to 
be  a  perfect  mania.  The  fact  is,  nature  never 
designed  the  human  body  to  be  such  a  receptacle 
of  medicine. 

EFFECT  OF  PRAYER.  Haydn,  the  great  musician, 
said  the  best  means  of  restoring  mental  energy 
after  the  exhaustion  of  long  and  difficult  studies 
was  to  engage  in  fervent  prayer. 

THE  HARTFORD  BANK  redeemed  the  other 
day  a  two-dollar  bill  that  had  been  in  circulation 
52  years. 

BACHELORS  and  men  with  mustaches  are  to 
be  taxed  $5  each  in  Tennessee. 

IT  TAKES  2,000  years  for  a  current  gold  coin  to 
be  worn  out. 

THE  USE  OF  OIL.  In  this  country,  children  are 
"perpetually  watered,"  as  though  they  were  am¬ 
phibious  animals.  In  the  East  Indies,  children  are 
rarely  washed  with  water,  but  they  are  oiled  every¬ 
day.  A  child's  head  can  be  kept  much  cleaner  if 
oiled,  than  without  it,  and  many  young  persons 
with  hectic  cheeks  will  probably  never  know  the 
last  days  of  consumption  if  their  parents  would 
insist  on  having  the  chest,  back  and  limbs 
anointed  with  sweet  oil  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
The  Hebrew  physicians  seemed  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  oil  as  more  efficacious  than  any  other 
remedy  The  sick  were  always  anointed  with  oil, 
as  the  most  wonderful  means  that  was  known  as 
checking  disease 


GAS  ENGINE.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  construct  explosive  gas  engine.  But  Dr.  Drake 
of  Philadelphia  is  the  First  inventor  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  harnessing  this  mighty  agent,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  subservient  to  driving  machinery.  In  exter¬ 
nal  appearance,  Dr.  Drake's  machine  resembles 
a  horizontal  engine.  It  has  a  piston  and  cylinder, 
but  in  its  other  parts  a  number  of  new  devices  are 
involved  that  are  not  required  for  steam.  Motion 
is  produced  by  floating  gas  in  the  cylinder,  first 
behind  and  then  in  front  of  the  piston,  just  the 
same  in  effect  as  steam  is  employed. 

PHILOSOPHY.  What  oddities  men  are,  to  worry 
because  they  are  not  so  well  off  as  "that  fellow 
across  the  street."  The  richest  man  in  town  will 
be  as  forgotten  in  50  years  as  the  mason  who  built 
the  Pyramids.  In  1843,  we  attended  the  funeral 
of  a  millionaire.  We  visited  his  grave  recently,  and 
saw  four  pigs  rooting  the  soil  from  his  grave.  And 
this  was  the  end  of  his  infuence— a  neglected 
grave  with  four  pigs  rooting  up  the  soil.  "So  passes 
the  glory  of  the  world!" 

WHAT  WORD  may  be  pronounced  quicker  by 
adding  a  syllable  to  it?  Quick. 

DECAY  OF  THE  MIND.  "The  failure  of  the  mind 
in  old  age,  in  my  opinion,"  says  sir  Benjamin 
Brook,  "if  often  less  the  result  of  natural  decay 
than  of  disuse.  Ambition  has  ceased  to  operate; 
contentment  brings  indolence.  Indolence  brings 
decay  of  mental  power,  ennui,  and  sometimes 
death.  Men  have  been  known  to  die  of  the  disease 
induced  by  intellectual  vacancy." 

DURING  THE  LAST  CAMPAIGN  in  Russia, 
more  than  60,000  images  of  saints  were  sent  from 
St.  Petersburgh  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  soldiers. 

REV.  E.H.  NEVIN,  of  Boston,  and  two  other 
gentlemen  have  purchased  12,000  acres  of  land 
in  Iowa,  on  which  they  propose  to  colonize  100 
families,  mostly  from  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

JAMES  G.  SHUTE,  of  Woburn,  Massachusetts 
whom  the  Boston  Traveler  calls  an  "amateur 
zoologist,"  has  kept  a  tortoise  two  years  and  six 
months  without  food.  It  is  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  for  the  "amateur,"  but  how  would  he  like 
to  have  it  tried  upon  himself? 

BY  THE  ANCIENT  LAWS  of  Hungary,  a  man 
convicted  of  bigamy  was  condemned  to  live  with 
both  wives  in  the  same  house.  The  crime  was  in 
consequence  extremely  rare. 

THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON  has  invited  any  in¬ 
dustrious  Chinese  who  may  be  expelled  from 
California  to  take  refuge  in  Tahiti,  where  they  will 
find  welcome  and  employment. 

IN  FIVE  MONTHS  of  1856  there  have  arrived 
at  New  York  35,345  immigrants— 1 1 ,367  Irish, 
10,173  Germans,  7,757  English. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  is  busy  in  the  process  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  nearly  all  of  Asia. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  ASCERTAINED  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Minnesota  is  120,000,  or  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  her  admission  into  the  Union. 

IT  IS  BEAUTIFUL  TO  BEHOLD  at  the  wedding 
the  sorrow-stricken  air  of  the  parent  as  he  "gives 
the  bride  away,"  when  you  know  that  for  the  last 
10  years  he  has  been  trying  his  best  to  get  her  off 
his  hands. 

IT  IS  SAID  of  a  gentleman  in  Boston,  that  he  has 
a  passion  for  the  purchase  of  second-hand  fur¬ 
niture  at  auction,  and  that  in  making  "good 
bargains"  he  has  filled  the  house  with  antiquated 
and  almost  useless  articles.  Upon  one  occasion, 
his  wife  took  the  responsibility,  without  consulting 
her  husband,  to  have  a  portion  of  the  least  useful 
items  removed  to  an  auction  room.  Great  was  her 
dismay,  and  extreme  her  astonishment  when  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  sale  a  majority  of 
the  items  came  back  to  the  house.  The  husband 
had  stumbled  into  the  auction  room  and,  not 
knowing  his  own  furniture,  had  purchased  it  even 


more  cheaply  than  he  had  the  first  time. 

THERE  IS  GOLD  enough  in  California  to  employ 
the  laborer  of  centuries,  but  it  can  no  longer  be 
obtained  as  formerly.  The  time  has  gone  past  that 
country  for  making  fortunes  by  the  simple  pick¬ 
axe,  spade  and  pan— by  hard  labor.  Machinery 
and  capital  are  now  required  for  obtaining  the 
royal  metal.  The  character  of  California  mining  is 
entirely  changed  since  1850.  Shafts  have  now  to 
be  sunk  to  an  immense  depth,  tunnels  run  far  in¬ 
to  the  mountains,  extensive  dams  erected,  and 
flumes  carried  from  rock  to  rock,  over  deep 
valleys  and  extensive  ravines.  All  this  requires 
capital  and  combined  labor.  In  Nevada  County— 
an  extensive  field  for  quartz  mining  operations— 
there  are  16  quartz  mills  in  successful  operation; 
five  are  run  by  water,  and  the  others  by  steam  and 
horse  power. 

TIME  is  the  only  commodity  or  gift  of  which 
every  man  that  lives  has  an  equal  share. 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  MILLION.  A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  says  that  4,832  hand  organs  are  daily 
played  in  the  streets  of  that  city. 

THE  EMIGRATION  from  Norway  to  the  United 
States  is  very  considerable  this  year,  and  the 
emigration  fever  in  some  parts  of  that  country  is 
so  great  that  the  value  of  property  has  fallen 
considerably. 

ACTORS  should  remember  that  applause  is 
often  elicited  by  their  words,  not  themselves. 

THE  POOR  MAN  has  health,  a  good  appetite, 
and  sleeps  soundly  at  night.  The  rich  man  has  his 
cares,  his  headaches,  and  his  heartaches.  If  the 
sum  of  human  enjoyment  could  be  exactly 
measured  by  some  sort  of  moral  thermometer,  we 
should  find  that  real  happiness  is  pretty  equally 
distributed,  and  that  there  is  little  cause  for  any 
man  to  repine  at  his  own  lot  or  envy  that  of  his 
neighbor. 

THE  GREAT  COMET.  The  astronomers,  M. 
Babinet,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
M.  Bomme  of  Middleburg,  Holland,  have  been 
making  some  investigations  in  respect  to  the 
return  of  the  great  comet  which  appeared  in  years 
104,  392,  682,  975,  1264,  and  1556.  The  result 
gives  the  arrival  of  this  rare  visitor  as  August  1858, 
with  an  uncertainty  of  two  years,  more  or  less. 

A  BANK  NOTE  DETECTOR  gives  the  number 
of  banks  in  the  United  States  whose  notes  have 
not  been  counterfeited  or  altered  at  463,  and  the 
number  whose  notes  have  been  counterfeited  or 
altered  at  854. 

LOCO  FOCO  MATCHES.  These  useful 
household  conveniences  were  first  introduced  to 
the  public  in  1836.  A.O.  Phillips,  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  was  the  first  person  who  took  out 
a  patent  for  their  manufacture.  The  composition 
is  a  preparation  of  chalk,  phosphorus,  and  glue. 
One  of  the  largest  Loco  Foco  match  factories  in 
this  country  is  located  in  Troy,  New  York.  It  makes 
about  $1,000  worth  a  week. 

A  CALLIOPE.  This  steam  musical  instrument,  it 
seems,  produced  a  tremendous  impression  when 
it  was  first  started  on  board  a  boat  on  the  Hud¬ 
son.  It  shrieked  out  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  "Hail 
Columbia"  so  loud  that  they  were  heard  for  miles. 
Its  effects  on  board  of  another  boat  some  half  a 
mile  off  are  described  as  both  appalling  and  amus¬ 
ing.  People  will  get  used  to  it  in  time.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  introduced  into  every 
steam  navy  in  the  world,  supplying  the  place  of 
marine  bands  at  great  saving  of  expense.  At  any 
rate,  the  calliope  is  certainly  a  great  curiosity. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  NOTHING  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 
(which  is  the  case  I  believe  in  most  southern  and 
western  cities)  for  less  than  a  "picayune,"  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  dollar.  Coppers  are  hardly  known; 
and  "nine-pence"— Boston  currency— passed  in¬ 
discriminately  for  a  "bits"  or  one-eighth  of  a 
dollar.  □ 
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BOOKS:  The  Key  to  Profit  and  Enjoyment 


Our  Publications  Department,  under  the 

capable  management  of  Sandi  Scott,  assisted  by 
Mary  Tocci  and  Barbara  Fiore,  is  one  of  the  busiest 
areas  of  our  office!  We  ship  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  worth  of  numismatic  reference  books 
each  year— which  makes  our  Publications  Depart¬ 
ment  a  nice  little  business  all  by  itself! 

Numismatic  books  benefit  everyone.  The  late 
Arron  Feldman,  the  New  York  City  coin  dealer, 
popularized  the  saying  "Buy  the  book  before  the 
coin"— a  sentiment  that  would  be  hard  to  argue 
with.  Without  exception,  to  our  knowledge,  just 
about  anyone  who  has  numismatic  knowledge 
has  acquired  it  by  reading.  Sure,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  hands-on  experience  in  examining 
coins,  attending  conventions,  and  the  like,  but 
when  it  comes  to  picking  up  valuable  facts, 
reading  has  it  over  just  about  everything  else. 

Dave  Bowers  has  said  many  times  that  our  own 
reference  library  is  literally  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  And,  if  we  could  not  replace  it,  we  wouldn't 
exchange  it  for  its  weight  in  gold— even  though 
gold  is  worth  several  hundred  dollars  per  ounce! 
Fortunately  for  you,  there  are  more  really  good 
numismatic  books  available  now  than  any  time 
in  numismatic  history.  Whether  you  want  to  read 
about  silver  dollars,  or  colonial  coins,  or  coins  of 
Mexico,  we  have  some  great  titles  for  you. 

The  best  investment  you  can  possibly  make  in 
numismatics  is  in  books.  Buy  books  now— before 
the  coin— and  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  be  an 
insider,  to  know  what  the  hobby  is  about,  to  make 
better  buys  when  you  build  your  collection  or  in¬ 
vestment  portfolio  and,  in  general,  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  what's  going  on.  In  our  last  issue  we  made 
the  comment  that  $200  spent  on  books  will  prob¬ 
ably  yield  $10,000  or  more  in  profits,  possibly 
even  far  more,  to  anyone  who  read  the  books  he 
or  she  bought  and  then  set  about  building  a  nice 
numismatic  holding.  Strangely  enough,  books  are 
not  "pushed"  by  many  people.  Even  coin  shops 
that  are  well-stocked  with  books  on  their  shelves 
don't  emphasize  sending  them  through  the  mail. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  unit  of  sale  is  relatively 
small.  As  such,  we  suggest  that  they  are  missing 
an  opportunity,  for  in  our  experience,  a  well- 
educated  customer  is  the  best  customer.  Sure, 
there  are  some  rare  coin  firms  who  feel  that  the 
less  a  client  knows  about  the  real  world  of  coin 
collecting,  the  better— and  they  hope  against  hope 
that  their  "private"  customer  won't  discover  other 
dealers!  But,  we  don't  feel  this  way  at  all  and,  in 
fact,  encourage  comparison  shopping.  And  the 
titles  we  offer  include  numerous  books  publish¬ 
ed  by  other  dealers,  including  some  mighty  fine 
competitors. 

Each  book  we  offer  comes  with  a  30-day 
money  back  guarantee.  If  you  don't  like  it  or  if 
you  do  not  feel  it  is  worth  the  price  paid  (even 
if  you  have  read  it  completely  from  cover  to 
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cover),  we  will  take  your  word  for  it,  and  you  can 
send  it  back— no  explanation  required,  and  get 
an  instant  cash  refund.  Can  any  guarantee  be 
stronger  or  fairer  than  that?  Further,  for  this  Rare 
Coin  Review  we  make  you  a  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
Read  on... 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  For  readers  of  this  Rare  Coin 
Review  only,  we  make  the  following  confidential 
offer.  Order  any  books  you  wish  from  this  issue, 
with  retail  values  totaling  $50  or  more,  and  take 
a  20%  discount  from  your  total  book  order!  This 
means,  for  example,  that  if  you  order  $100  worth 
of  books,  you  take  a  $20  discount,  equal  to  20%, 
and  send  us  just  $80!  In  effect,  you  are  getting  the 
books  wholesale.  We  believe  we  are  smart  around 
here,  and  there  is  a  method  to  all  of  this.  As  noted, 
we  feel  that  an  educated  customer  is  our  best 
customer— and  there  is  no  better  way  to  help  with 
your  education  than  by  delivering  a  box  of  books 
to  your  doorstep  or  mailbox!  So  as  not  to  con¬ 
fuse  things  with  orders  from  other  sources,  when 
you  take  the  discount,  on  your  order  blank  mark 
"Special  Discount  Offer  No.  58"— and  that  will 
identify  it  as  coming  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
issue. 

TELEPHONE  DISCOUNT:  With  our  Special 
Offer  of  a  20%  discount,  we  invite  you  to 
telephone  Sandi  Scott  or  her  helpers  at  (603) 
569-5095  for  instant  shipment  of  any  book  order 
charged  to  your  MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American 
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Express  account  It  your  order  totals  a  net  of  $25 
or  more  worth  of  books  from  this  issue  of  the  Rare 
Coin  Re\  lew  and  if  you  charge  your  order  to  one 
ot  the  credit  cards  just  mentioned,  when  Sandi 
totals  up  your  order— ev  en  if  you  are  ordering  $50 
or  more  worth  of  books  and  are  also  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  20%  discount— she  will  then 
deduct  an  additional  $5  to  pay  for  your  telephone 
call  and  as  a  "thank  you"  for  calling!  In  other 
words,  we  pay  you  for  calling  us.  There  is  a  catch, 
but  it  is  a  small  one  and  isn't  difficult  to  remember: 
You  must  say  "I  would  like  the  telephone  dis¬ 
count"  when  you  place  your  order,  otherwise  you 
will  not  get  the  $5. 

Brand-new  is  Dave  Bowers  book,  Abe  Kosoff: 
Dean  of  Numismatics.  This  352-page  large-size 
volume,  with  many  illustrations,  details  the  fan¬ 
tastic  career  of  one  of  America's  best-known  coin 
dealers.  Starting  in  1929  at  the  age  of  17,  Abe 
Kosoff  soon  built  a  large  dealership,  which  he 
named  the  Numismatic  Gallery.  By  the  mid-1940s 
he  and  his  partner,  Abner  Kreisberg,  had  handled 
many  important  properties,  including  the  Higgy 
Collection,  the  Oscar  Pearl  Collection,  and,  in 
several  parts,  the  fabulous  collection  of  F.C.C. 
Boyd,  sold  under  the  "World's  Greatest  Collec¬ 
tion"  banner— for  Boyd  wanted  to  be  anonymous. 
Later,  Abe  was  to  handle  such  legendary  rarities 
as  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  1804  silver 
dollar,  and  the  1822  half  eagle,  not  to  overlook 
many  important  collections.  He  was  founder  of 
the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild,  a  recipient 
of  the  ANA  Farran  Zerbe  Award,  and  formulated 
the  ANA  Grading  Standards— plus  many  other  ac¬ 
complishments.  All  of  this  is  related  in  Dave's  new 
book,  which  is  available  for  $19.95  in  the  soft 
cover  version  or  $49.95  in  a  deluxe  hard  cover 
version  (of  which  just  500  copies  have  been  made; 
each  to  be  hand-numbered  and  signed  by  the 
author).  So,  if  you  haven't  already  ordered  a  copy, 
do  so  right  away.  Several  evenings  of  delightful 
reading  await  you! 

Two  "great”  books  by  Dave  Bowers  are  ab¬ 
solute  must  reading  for  everyone.  Each  is  a 
massive  hardbound  volume,  color  illustrated,  and 
will  make  you  an  expert  on  the  subject. 

The  first  of  these,  The  History  of  United  States 
Coinage,  was  written  by  Dave  Bowers  for  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Published  in  1979,  the 
book  is  now  in  its  fourth  edition.  12,000  copies 
have  been  sold  worldwide!  One  reviewer  likened 
this  volume  to  a  university  course  in  numismatics, 
while  another  reviewer  designated  it  as  "the  most 
valuable  and  fact-filled  coin  book  I  have  ever 
read."  Picking  up  this  thread,  we  guarantee  it  will 
be  valuable  to  you,  or  else  a  refund  awaits  you 
within  30  days!  Illustrated  with  major  rarities  from 
the  $25  million  Garrett  Collection,  which  we  auc¬ 
tioned  from  1979  through  1981,  the  volume 
begins  with  colonial  coinage  and  ends  with 
modern  series,  and  discusses  virtually  everything 
in  between.  Far  from  being  a  list  of  charts  or 
statistics,  the  book  is  at  once  readable,  interesting, 
and  informative.  Here  is  a  book  you  can  read 
again,  again— and  again.  The  cost?  Just  $39,  which 
is  a  heck  of  a  lot  less  than  a  university  course— 
which,  including  room  and  board  and  tuition, 
would  probably  cost  you  $10,000  or  more! 

The  second  book  is  United  States  Cold  Coins: 
An  Illustrated  History.  This  tells  the  story  of  United 
States  gold  coins  from  the  dollar  through  the  dou¬ 
ble  eagle,  plus  the  $50  pieces.  You  will  read  about 
the  California  Gold  Rush,  how  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  had  difficulties  with  gold  coins  in  the  early 
days,  how  gold  coins  in  circulation  were  discon¬ 
tinued  in  1933,  and  how  collectors  have  as¬ 
sembled  sets  of  them  over  the  years.  You  will  also 
read  about  many  fabulous  rarities,  illustrated  by 
gems  from  the  $12  4  million  Louis  Eliasberg  Col- 
“f  fion  which  we  sold  at  auction  in  1982.  The 


price  of  this  book?  Just  $37.  Again,  a  money  back 
guarantee  is  yours  if,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not 
100%  delighted! 

Not  at  all  about  numismatics  is  another  book 
written  by  Dave,  The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  which 
saw  its  debut  last  summer  at  the  July  14th  Moxie 
Festival  held  at  Clark's  Trading  Post  near  Franconia 
Notch  in  New  Hampshire.  Since  that  time,  this 
limited-edition  book  (just  2,000  copies  were 
printed)  has  been  selling  like  hotcakes,  and  hardly 
a  day  goes  by  without  Dave  autographing  a  bunch 
of  them  (each  copy  except  for  quantity  wholesale 
orders,  is  personally  inscribed  to  the  person  ask¬ 
ing  for  it).  Coin  collectors  are  an  intelligent  lot  and 
often  have  other  interests.  If  you  enjoy  history, 
nostalgia,  and  old-time  photos  of  soda  parlors,  car¬ 
nivals,  and  fairs— if  you  enjoy  old  advertising  and 
advertising  techniques— if  you  want  to  read  one 
of  the  greatest  success  stories  in  American 
business— then  this  book,  about  a  soft  drink  which 
once  outsold  Coca-Cola,  will  furnish  delightful 
reading.  Just  $19.95. 


The  following  books,  most  of  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  are  either  published  or 
distributed  primarily  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  Inc.  Naturally,  we  especially  recom¬ 
mend  these! 

Note:  Books  will  be  shipped  under  separate 
cover  from  coin  orders  and  will  arrive  separately. 
Please  allow  several  weeks  for  delivery,  for  books 
are  sent  by  book  rate  through  the  United  States 
Post  Office,  or  for  large  orders  through  U.P.S.  (in 
which  instance  be  sure  to  give  us  your  street 
address). 

Private  Gold  Coinage  of  California  1849-1855, 
Its  History  and  Its  Issues.  Quality  reprint  of  Edgar 
H.  Adams'  classic  work  on  the  series  originally 
from  the  American  journal  of  Numismatics. 
Stackpole  reprint  with  new  introduction  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  This  quality  reprint  is  in  limited 
supply.  Here  is  a  fantastic  work  which  every 
numismatist  should  own.  Once  our  supply  is  sold, 
this  is  it!  Order  today  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  a 
copy.  110  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-6)  $25.00 

High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment,  by 

Q.  David  Bowers.  This  is  the  brand  new  10th  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  best  selling  book  ever  written  on  the 
subject  of  coin  investment.  An  absolute  must  for 
your  library,  and  interesting  reading  as  well!  The 
author  draws  on  over  30  years  of  experience  as 
one  of  America's  leading  rare  coin  dealers  and 
shares  his  insider's  insights  with  you.  How  to  buy 
and  sell  coins,  building  a  coin  portfolio,  gold,  silver 
dollars,  commemoratives,  market  cycles— these 
and  many  other  subjects  are  discussed.  Over  200 
pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-1)  $9.95 

Adventures  with  Rare  Coins,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  A  "fun"  book  about  history,  art,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  investment.  The  Gold  Rush,  the  Great 
Treasury  Release  of  Morgan  silver  dollars  in  1962, 
the  coin  market  over  the  years,  nostalgia,  old-time 
pictures,  and  other  subjects  are  presented  in  an 
interesting  manner.  Winner  of  several  book 
awards!  305  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-2)  $19.95 


What  else  has  Dave  been  doing?  Well,  things 
have  been  busy  around  here,  as  you  know  if  you 
have  been  getting  our  publications.  We  have  a 
really  wonderful  team,  with  the  result  that  Dave 
is  able  to  spend  part  of  his  time  doing  numismatic 
research.  Now  being  worked  on  are  several  more 
books,  including  ones  on  silver  dollars,  com¬ 
memoratives,  and  early  American  coins.  Watch 
for  further  announcements! 

Books!  Books!  Books!  On  the  pages  to  follow 
are  many  great  books— volumes  that  will  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over.  Give  Sandi  Scott  a 
call  today,  or  send  your  order  by  mail.  Either  way, 
we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you.  Please  note 
that  books  will  be  shipped  under  separate  cover 
from  coin  orders  and  will  arrive  separately.  Please 
allow  several  weeks  for  delivery,  for  books  are  senj 
by  book  rate  through  the  United  States  Post  Of¬ 
fice,  or  for  large  orders  through  the  United  Parcel 
Service  (in  which  instance  be  sure  to  give  us  your 
street  address). 


The  History  of  U.S.  Coinage,  by  Q.  David 
bowers.  Illustrated  by  the  Garrett  Collection  coins, 
this  immense  volume  is  virtually  a  university 
course  in  American  numismatics  and  covers  in 
depth  all  series  from  colonials  to  regular  copper, 
nickel,  silver,  and  gold  issues,  to  territorials  and 
patterns.  Used  as  a  textbook  for  the  employees 
of  several  large  rare  coin  firms.  Published  for  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  One  of  just  two  books 
to  win  the  two  highest  numismatic  awards  in  the 
same  year:  The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by 
the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  and  the  Book 
of  the  Year  Award  given  by  the  Numismatic 
Literary  Guild!  Fascinating  reading!  Nearly  10,000 
copies  sold.  572  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BB-3)  $39.00 

U.S.  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers.  All  about  American  gold  coins, 
how  they  were  minted,  why  certain  issues  are 
rare,  how,  why,  and  by  whom  they  have  been 
collected  over  the  years,  stories  of  rarities,  etc.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  pieces  from  the  fabulous  Louis 
Eliasberg  Collection  (which  our  firm  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  $12.4  million  in  1982).  415  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-4)  $37.00 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  In¬ 
struments,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Not  about  coins, 
but  there  is  certainly  plenty  of  information  about 
coin-in-the-slot  old-time  nickelodeon  pianos  with 
art  glass  fronts,  music  boxes,  calliopes,  player 
pianos,  and  the  like.  The  standard  reference  in 
the  field.  Over  15, OCX)  copies  sold!  1,008  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-5)  $45.00 

Common  Sense  Coin  Investment,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  A  compact  volume  issued  by  Whitman, 
publishers  of  the  famous  Cuide  Book.  Outlines  the 
factors  which  have  spelled  success  in  the  field  of 
coin  investment  in  the  past.  At  this  inexpensive 
price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one!  192 
pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-6)  $2.50 

Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of 
a  Numismatist,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Details  the 
fascinating  and  almost  unbelievable  life  of  Virgil 
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Brand  (1862-1926)  and  how  he  became  known 
as  "the  world's  greatest  coin  collector,"  owning 
over  350,000  coins,  including  duplicates  of 
rarities,  by  the  time  he  died.  The  story  of  Virgil 
Brand  encompasses  Thomas  Elder,  Henry  Chap¬ 
man,  B.  Max  Mehl,  the  American  Numismatic 
Society,  and  hundreds  of  other  individuals,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  publications  of  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries.  A  numismatic  "tour"  ofthe  past!  Wide¬ 
ly  acclaimed.  You  will  find  it  to  be  delightful 
reading!  Winner  ofthe  Robert  Friedberg  and  Book 
of  the  Year  awards!  248  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-7)  $29.00 

Virgil  Brand  Poster.  Large  and  colorful  poster 
printed  on  museum-quality  stock  featuring  gems 
from  the  Virgil  Brand  coin  collection.  Ideal  for 
framing  or  display!  Issued  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries.  Measures  21  inches  wide  by  32  inches 
high.  (Stock  No.  BB-12)  $10.00 
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Garrett  Collection  Auction  Catalogues.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  four  softbound  auction  catalogues 
issued  by  us  from  1979-1981  for  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Features  the  1804  silver 
dollar,  three  Brasher  doubloons  (one  which 
brought  $725,000,  the  highest  price  ever  record¬ 
ed  for  any  coin  ever  sold  at  auction),  colonial 
coins,  United  States  regular  issues,  and  other 
items— which  crossed  the  auction  block  for  $25 
million,  the  most  valuable  coin  collection  ever 
sold.  Set  of  four  publications,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-13)  $35.00 

Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  M.  Vernon 
Sheldon  Collections  auction  catalogue  by  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  Includes  prices 
realized  list.  (Stock  No.  BB-15)  $12.00 

George  D.  Hatie  Collection  auction  catalogue 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-16)  $12.00 

Marcus  J.  Brown  Estate  Collection  auction 
catalogue  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries.  In¬ 
cludes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-17)  $12.00 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I,  auction 
catalogue  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1983. 
Softbound.  Includes  prices  realized  list.  (Stock  No. 
BB-18)  $20.00;  Deluxe  hardbound  limited  edi¬ 
tion  version.  (Stock  No.  BB-18A)  $45.00. 

The  Collections  of  Arthur  Sipe  and  Everett  W. 
Ness  auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes  prices  realized. 

(Stock  No.  BB-19)  $12.00 

The  Collections  of  Rudy  Sieck  and  Roy  Harte 

auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes  prices  realized. 

(Stock  No.  BB-20)  $12.00 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II,  auction 


catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  1984.  Softbound.  Includes  prices  realized. 

(Stock  No.  BB-21)  $20.00;  Deluxe  limited  edition 
hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BB-21A)  $45.00 

The  Collections  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson 
and  Richard  L.  Collier  auction  catalogue,  by  Auc¬ 
tions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-22)  $12.00 

The  Danny  Arnold  and  Romisa  Collections 

auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  September  1984.  336-page  offering 
of  one  of  the  most  spectacular  sales  of  our  time, 
with  a  realization  of  over  $5,000,000!  Includes 
prices  realized.  Note:  We  have  just  raised  the 
price  of  this  catalogue  from  $20  to  $25— because 
we  have  just  a  few  copies  left.  Unless  you  are 
SERIOUSLY  interested  PLEASE  DON'T  ORDER! 
We  really  mean  this— we  only  have  a  few  copies 
left  and  want  to  keep  them  for  those  who  truly 
appreciate  them.  This  and  the  sales  rate  of  our 
other  out-of-print  auction  catalogues  is  graphic 
evidence  that  if  you  don't  subscribe  to  our  auc¬ 
tion  catalogues  and  other  publications  (see  the  in¬ 
side  front  cover  of  this  issue),  you  are  missing  a 
great  bet!  (Stock  No.  BB-23)  $25.00 

The  Emery  and  Nichols  Collections  auction 
catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  November  1984.  A  magnificent  offering  of 
an  old-time  estate,  including  many  rarities.  These 
pieces  were  hidden  away  for  many  decades 
before  they  crossed  the  auction  block.  Primarily 
United  States,  colonials,  patterns,  and  paper 
money.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No. 
BB-24)  $12.00 

The  Lee  F.  Hewitt  Collection  and  other  proper¬ 
ties.  Auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.,  November  1984.  Features 
United  States  coins,  patterns,  and  paper  money 
from  Lee  F.  Hewitt  and  other  consignors.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-25)  $12.00 


The  Milton  G.  Cohen  Collection  and  other 
properties.  Auction  catalogue  by  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  January  1985.  Features 
United  States  and  world  coins,  patterns,  and  paper 
money  from  a  variety  of  consignors.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-26)  $12.00 

The  Russell  B.  Patterson  Collection  and  other 
properties.  Auction  catalogue  by  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  March  1985.  Features 
an  excellent  variety  of  United  States  coins  in  all 
series  from  colonials  through  17th-,  18th-,  and 
19th-century  regular  issues.  Also  includes  a  fan¬ 
tastic  offering  of  Assay  Commission  medals,  anti¬ 
slavery  tokens,  Bryan  money,  Lincoln  and 
Washington  items,  and  exonumia.  A  simply  spec¬ 
tacular  catalogue.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock 
No.  BB-27)  $17.00 


The  Hoke  S.  Greene  Collection  and  other  prop 
erties.  Auction  catalogue  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,.  Inc.,  June  1985.  Features  a  1796 
quarter  dollar  on  the  cover,  lots  of  scarce  and  rare 
issues,  an  original  1861  Confederate  cent,  and  lots 
of  other  things.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock 
BB-28)  $12.00 

The  Murray,  Swope,  Young,  and  Van  Ormer 
Collections  and  other  properties.  Auction 
catalogue  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  September  1985.  One  of  the  heftiest 
catalogues  we  have  ever  issued.  Three  value- 
packed  sessions  of  United  States  coins,  including 
the  unique  1870-S  half  dime,  MCMVII  High  Relief 
$20,  lots  of  Morgan  dollars,  commemoratives, 
etc.;  the  Van  Ormer  Collection  of  counterstamped 
coins,  the  largest  ever  offered;  the  James  Murray 
collection  of  Canadian  coins,  including  early 
Specimen  issues;  tokens,  medals,  Americana.  A 
simply  spectacular  catalogue.  Includes  prices 
realized.  (We  only  have  a  few  copies  of  these  left, 
and  these  have  slightly  scuffed  covers.  Contents 
are  fine,  however).  (Stock  No.  BB-29)  $17.00. 

Rare  Coins  from  the  Abe  Kosoff  Estate.  A  large 
280-page  catalogue  offering  United  States  coins, 
tokens,  medals,  paper  money,  foreign  coins,  and 
ancient  coins  from  the  estate  of  one  of  America's 
most  respected  dealers.  A  treasure  trove  of  varied 
numismatic  material,  including  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  rarities.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock 
No.  BB-30)  $15.00 

New  York  Public  Library  Collection.  Catalogue 
of  the  sale  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  Col¬ 
lection  by  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries,  1982. 
Contains  many  important  coins  as  well  as  unusual 
and  rare  tokens  and  medals.  Includes  prices 
realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-67)  $12.00 

Auction  Catalogue  of  the  U.S.  Gold  Coin  Col¬ 
lection  (Louis  Eliasberg  Collection)  catalogued  by 
Q.  David  Bowers,  offered  by  our  predecessor  firm, 
Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries,  in  1982.  This  large 
color-illustrated  catalogue  lists  each  and  every 
date  and  mintmark  of  United  States  gold  coins 
from  gold  dollars  to  double  eagles— the  only  such 
collection  ever  formed.  When  sold,  it  realized 
$12.4  million,  second  only  to  our  fabled  sale  of 
the  Garrett  Collection.  A  treasure  trove  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  numismatic  landmark  for  all  time. 
Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-68) 
$45.00. 

An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the 
1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File  is  the  title  of 
a  large-format  illustrated,  144-page  book  edited 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Nichols,  a  member  ofthe 
American  Numismatic  Association  Board  of 
Governors,  the  distributor  of  the  York  County 
(Maine)  commemorative  half  dollar,  and  a  coin 
dealer  during  the  1930s,  kept  correspondence 
with  Mehl,  Chapman,  Bolender,  Shultz,  Stack, 
Kosoff,  Boyd,  and  other  personalities  of  his  day. 
Now,  published  letters  from  this  file  reveal  a 
wealth  of  fascinating  information  about  how  the 
coin  hobby  and  business  was  conducted  during 
these  formative  years.  Scandals  and  controversies, 
hopes  and  dreams,  successes  and  failures  are  all 
relayed  in  fascinating  detail. 

The  reader  will  go  "behind  the  scenes"  and 
learn  ofthe  scandals  and  lawsuits  that  arose  from 
the  distribution  of  the  1936  Rhode  Island  half 
dollars,  what  L.W.  Hoffecker  (who  at  the  time  was 
president  of  the  ANA  and  who  was  a  distributor 
of  several  commemorative  issues)  thought  of 
others  in  the  hobby,  what  leading  currency  ex¬ 
pert  Albert  A.  Grinnell  had  to  say  about 
"washing"  currency,  about  other  collectors  and 
dealers,  and  the  hobby  in  general  (excerpts  were 
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selected  from  well  over  100  lengthy  letters  from 
Grinnell!).  Correspondence  with  the  Treasury 
Department  reveals,  for  example,  that  Uncir¬ 
culated  fractional  currency  notes  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  face  value  as  late  as  1931— a  fact  which 
will  startle  present-day  researchers  who  scarcely 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing!  The  Depression  of  the 
1930s  and  its  effect  upon  banks,  the  coin  market, 
and  the  like  is  covered,  as  are  other  topics  from 
Lincoln  cent  rarities  to  $4  Stellas  and  Panama- 
Pacific  sets. 

Too  often,  historical  accounts  of  the  coin  hob¬ 
by  are  devoid  of  personal  aspects.  Not  so  with 
the  present  volume,  which  at  some  points  is  so 
personal  as  to  be  almost  embarrassing!  All  of  this 
adds  up  to  some  mighty  fine  reading!  (Stock  No. 
BB-70)  $14.95 

Harrison  Fisher,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Not  a 
numismatic  book,  this  volume,  co-authored  with 
Ellen  H.  Budd  and  George  Budd,  covers  the 
career  of  one  of  America's  most  famous  illustrators 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Harrison  Fisher,  known 
for  his  portraits  of  beautiful  women,  was  the 
highest  paid  American  artist  in  1910,  earning  well 
over  $50,000  per  year.  The  book  is  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated  with  appealing  images  of  dozens  of  pretty 
girls  who  appeared  on  magazine  covers, 
postcards,  and  as  book  illustrations.  Interesting 
reading!  372  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-75)  $10.00 

The  Compleat  Collector,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
This  monograph  contains  some  views  by  Dave 
Bowers  on  the  subject  of  coin  collecting— and 
what  makes  a  collector  compleat  (or  complete), 
illustrated  with  whimsical  drawings  by  Elli  Ford. 
All  in  all,  delightful  reading.  Large  format,  color 
cover  on  heavy  paper.  40  pp.  (Stock  No.  BB-76) 
$4.95 


FIRST  TIME  LISTED 

Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers.  Just  off  the  press,  this  354-page 
book  traces  the  biography  of  one  of  America's 
most  successful  rare  coin  dealers.  Starting  in  a 
modest  way  in  1929,  Abe  Kosoff  went  on  to 
become  one  of  the  most  important  dealers  our 
hobby  has  ever  seen.  Along  the  way  he  handled 
many  important  collections,  was  co-owner  of  the 
Numismatic  Gallery  (with  Abner  Kreisberg),  and 
achieved  publicity  by  buying  and  selling  such 
items  as  the  191 3  Liberty  Head  nickel,  1804  silver 
dollar,  and  1822  half  eagle.  He  was  founder  of 
the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  and  was  its 
first  president.  Among  the  countless  honors  he 
received  was  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award,  the  highest 
recognition  given  by  the  American  Numismatic 
Association.  Whether  you  are  a  dealer,  collector, 
or  investor,  here  is  a  success  story  second  to  none. 
Fascinating  reading!  Available  in  two  forms,  each 
illustrated  Softbound  version  (Stock  No.  BB-78) 
$19.95;  Hardbound  version,  just  500  copies 
printed,  each  numbered  and  hand-signed  by  the 
author.  (Stock  No.  BB-79)  $49.95 


CATCH-UP  SPECIAL! 

Bark  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  our  choice 
erf  issues,  numbered  in  the  late  40s  and  50s.  If  you 
don't  have  any  back  issues,  order  four  different, 
our  choice  (Stork  No.  BB-RO)  $10.00 


Volume  I  •  The  History 

Q.  DAVID  BOWERS 


The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
If  you  enjoy  history,  nostalgia,  and  old-time  photos 
of  soda  parlors,  carnivals,  and  fairs— if  you  are  a 
student  of  brilliant  advertising  from  years  gone 
by— if  you  want  to  read  one  of  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  stories  in  American  business— then  this  book, 
about  a  soft  drink  that  once  outsold  Coca-Cola, 
is  a  must.  For  the  numismatist  there  is  a  page 
describing  a  token  issued  by  Moxie— but  that's  not 
the  point.  The  book  is  a  wonderful  excursion  in¬ 
to  the  past,  a  tour  that  will  provide  several  eve¬ 
nings  of  delightful  reading— we  guarantee  it  or 
your  money  back!  The  Vestal  Press  has  printed 
just  2,000  copies,  of  which  we  have  been  alot- 
ted  just  1,000  copies.  Order  early.  Autographed 
by  Dave  Bowers  on  request  (state  “please 
autograph"  when  you  order)  to  you  or  to  the  per¬ 
son  you  designate.  760  pp.,  softbound.  A  mam¬ 
moth  book!  (Stock  No.  BB-77)  $19.95.  Special 
price  until  November  15,  1985:  Net  $17.95. 

United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide 
for  the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  This  book  draws  upon  Dave  Bowers'  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  spanning  many  years.  Half 
cents,  large  cents,  flying  eagle  cents,  Indian  cents, 
Lincoln  cents,  and  two-cent  pieces  are  discussed 
in  detail.  All  major  types  are  illustrated,  as  are 
numerous  varieties.  Why  is  it  rare?  Why  is  it  priced 
as  such?  Which  issues  are  sleepers?  How  have 
such  pieces  been  collected  over  the  years?  These 
and  many  other  tips  of  value  to  the  specialist  and 
type  collector  are  presented  in  this  valuable 
reference  book.  We  know  you'll  be  delighted  with 
it!  176  pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-102)  $9.95 


United  States 
Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent 
Pieces 

An  Action  Cuid*  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 


United  States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Coins: 
An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor, 

by  Q.  David  Bowers.  This  book  gives  you  a 


dealer's  inside  view  of  nickel  and  silver  three-cent 
pieces,  nickel  five-cent  pieces  tof  all  types  from 
shield  through  Jefferson  issues),  and  half  dimes. 
Sleepers,  the  stories  behind  scarcities  and  rarities, 
the  fabulous  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  unique 
1870-S  half  dime,  which  Jefferson  nickels  are  hard 
to  find  when  fully  struck,  and  how  Jefferson 
nickels  came  to  be,  and  other  topics  are  re¬ 
counted,  together  with  many  fascinating 
photographs.  This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the 
very  popular  United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Ac¬ 
tion  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor  (see 
description  for  BB-102).  168  pp.,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-103)  $9.95 

U.S.  Patterns,  by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd  and  Abe 
Kosoff.  Descriptions  of  different  pattern  coins  from 
1 793  through  the  early  20th  century,  including  the 
1856  flying  eagle  cent,  the  Gobrecht  silver  dollars, 
the  1879  and  1889  $4  Stellas,  and  many  other 
fabulous  pieces.  The  standard  reference  book  for 
this  important  series,  and  certainly  one  of  the  10 
most  essential  books  for  the  library  of  anyone 
seriously  interested  in  numismatics.  An  absolute 
must.  With  rarity  and  price  guide.  276  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BJ-1)  $19.95 

Photograde,  by  James  F.  Ruddy.  Match  your 
coin  to  the  photograph  and,  presto,  it's  graded! 
The  best  selling  grading  guide  ever  published! 
Designated  as  an  official  grading  guide  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  in  1972.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  copies  in  use.  1 1 1  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-1)  $4.95 

Additional  Books: 

U.S.  Coins 

In  addition  to  the  books  published  by  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries  on  the  subject  of  United 
States  coins,  the  following  titles  are  recommend¬ 
ed  as  being  useful  and  interesting.  Many  of  them 
are  classics  in  their  field. 

U.S.  Numismatic  Literature,  Vol.  1,  19th  Cen¬ 
tury  Auction  Catalogues,  by  John  W.  Adams.  A 
survey  of  19th-century  rare  coin  dealers  (with 
biographical  sketches  and  portraits)  and  the  auc¬ 
tions  they  conducted.  Cogan,  the  Chapmans, 
Woodward,  Mason,  Scott,  Frossard,  and  others 
are  featured  and  rated  by  one  of  America's 
foremost  numismatic  scholars.  A  must  item  for  the 
reader  interested  in  numismatic  history  and 
literature!  Expensive,  but  worth  it!  Limited 
numbered  edition  of  500  copies.  271  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-1)  $85.00 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Gold  Dollars  1849-1889,  by 

David  W.  Akers,  Illustrated.  Hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BA-2A)  $7.95 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Quarter  Eagles  1796-1929, 

by  David  W.  Akers.  Illustrated.  Hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BA-2B)  $19.95 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  $3  and  $4  Gold  Pieces,  by 

David  W.  Akers.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-2C) 
$12.50 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Half  Eagles,  1795-1929,  by 

David  W.  Akers.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-2D) 
$35.00 

A  Bibliography  of  American  Numismatic  Auc¬ 
tion  Catalogues,  1828-1875,  by  E.J.  Attinelli 
Reprint  of  the  19th-century  classic  detailing  ear¬ 
ly  auction  catalogues  and  numismatic  activity  in 
the  cradle  days  of  coin  collecting  in  America  160 
pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-3)  $25.00 
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COIN  WORLD  TRIVIA  GAME 


easy,  but  all  are  interesting.  Normally  we  wouldn't 
offer  a  game  for  sale,  but  after  we  enjoyed  our 
own  copy  of  the  game  so  much,  we  want  to  pass 
the  fun  along  to  our  readers.  So,  for  an  enjoyable 
evening's  entertainment,  or  fun  at  your  next  coin 
club  meeting,  or  solo  testing  of  your  numismatic 
knowledge  (the  way  we  did  it— we  haven't  actual¬ 
ly  played  it  with  anyone  else  yet— but  at  the  ANA 
convention  in  Baltimore  we  noticed  other  peo¬ 
ple  doing  so),  this  is  for  you.  (Stock  No.  BC-3) 
$17.95 


FIRST  TIME  LISTED! 


Based  on  the  popular  Trivial  Pursuit  format,  this 
entertaining  game  can  be  played  with  or  without 
a  board.  The  easy-to-follow  rules  permit  any 
number  of  players  to  become  involved  in  over 
2,500  questions  and  answers.  Categories  are  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  skill  levels— novice  and  expert.  We 
are  pleased  to  note  that  some  questions  are 
derived  from  some  of  our  own  books,  The  Gar¬ 
rett  Sale,  and  other  of  our  past  numismatic  ac¬ 
tivities!  Actually,  all  sorts  of  coins,  numismatic  per¬ 
sonalities,  events,  and  other  things  are  to  be  found 
on  the  cards.  Some  questions  are  hard,  others  are 


Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents 

1793- 1794,  an  anthology  edited  by  John  W. 
Adams.  A  treasure  trove  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  large  cents  of  these  two  dates,  their  romance, 
history,  rarity,  and  just  about  everything  else  you 
ever  wanted  to  know  but  didn't  know  where  to 
look!  244  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-4)  $40.00 

Edgar  H.  Adams'  Plates  of  Lyman  H.  Low's 
Hard  Times  Tokens,  reprint  of  Edgar  H.  Adams' 
photographic  illustrations  of  the  Hard  Times  token 
series.  38  pp.,  15  plates,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-5)  $35.00 

American  Numismatic  Association  Counterfeit 
Detection.  This  handy  guide,  published  by  the 
ANA,  gives  tips  on  spotting  counterfeits  and  iden¬ 
tifies  many  different  counterfeit  varieties.  A  best 
seller  and  a  valuable  reference.  147  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-7)  $7.50 

The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  U.S.,  by  A.W. 
Browning.  Reprint  of  an  early  classic.  Describes 
early  quarter  dollars  by  die  varieties  and 
characteristics.  Standard  reference.  44  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-8)  $12.50 

California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold,  by  Walter 
Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio.  The  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  volume  on  the  subject  ever  published,  this 
reference  will  tell  you  about  the  history  of  the 
fascinating  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  dollars  struck 
in  yellow  metal  In  the  years  following  the  Gold 
Rush.  With  rarity  ratings,  die  descriptions,  and 
with  some  pricing  information.  160  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-9)  $29.50 

U.S.  Early  Silver  Dollars,  by  M.H.  Bolender. 
Reprint  of  a  classic.  Describes  silver  dollars  of 

1794- 1803  and  their  die  characteristics.  91  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-10)  $24.50 

Official  ANA  Grading  Standards  for  United 
States  Coins,  by  Ken  Bressett  and  A.  Kosoff,  in¬ 
troduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Delineates  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  system  for 
determining  coin  conditions.  New  softbound  edi¬ 
tion.  (Stock  No.  BB-14)  $5.95 

United  States  Half  Cents  1793-1857,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers  and  James  F.  Ruddy,  to  which  has 
been  added  United  States  Half  Cents  by  Ebenezer 
Gilbert,  to  which  has  been  added  an  article  by 
Doug  Winter,  a  value  guide,  and  other  features. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  several  early  half  cent  works. 
91  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-69) 
$10.00 

Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Half  Cents  1793-1857,  by  Walter  Breen.  Several 
years  in  the  making,  this  superb  book,  with 
typography  by  Jack  Collins,  contains  over  500 
pages  of  half  cent  lore,  with  at  least  a  full  page 
(often  multiple  pages)  devoted  to  each  date  and 
major  variety  within  the  series.  There  are  enough 
spicy  comments,  editorial  opinions,  and  other  half 
cent  tidbits  to  keep  you  reading  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  through  the  end.  Includes  color  plates.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  specialized  books  on 
United  States  coinage  ever  published!  Hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-71)  $60.00 

The  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega, 

by  C.M.  Birdsall.  This  new  book  gives  a  detailed 
history  of  one  of  America's  most  interesting  and 
historic  minting  operations,  with  many  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  $1,  $2'/2,  $3,  and  $5  issues  made 
there.  (Stock  No.  BB-72)  $27.50 


World  Countermarks  on  Medieval  and 
Modern  Coins,  an  anthology  from  The 
Numismatist,  edited  by  Gregory  G.  Brunk.  Con¬ 
tains  articles  on  world  counterstamps,  together 
with  a  new  foreword,  bibliography,  and  price 
guide.  A  number  of  the  famous  F.G.  Duffield  ar¬ 
ticles  are  included,  with  revision,  as  are  other 
classics.  Nearly  50  articles  are  reprinted!  416  pp., 
many  illustrations,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-66) 
$35.00 


The  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester  S. 
Crosby.  Reprint  of  this  19th-century  classic,  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  published 
in  American  numismatics!  Details  colonial,  state, 
and  early  American  coins,  their  history,  legisla¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  them,  collecting  comments,  etc. 
A  simply  marvelous  book,  and  one  of  our 
favorites!  A  must  for  your  library,  even  if  you  do 
not  collect  early  American  coins!  With  additional 
comments  by  Eric  P.  Newman.  378  pp.,  illus¬ 
trated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BC-1)  $45.00 

Coin  World  Almanac,  by  the  editorial  staff  of 
Coin  World  as  well  as  various  outside  contributors 
(including  Dave  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena).  A 
marvelous  source  for  information  concerning 


legislation,  historical  events  in  the  hobby, 
biographies  of  mint  engravers  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  people,  etc.— a  "must"  for  every  library. 
Brand-new  edition.  734  pp.,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BC-2)  $14.95 

The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by 

John  H.  Dryfhout.  A  superb  volume,  magnificently 
illustrated,  covering  the  sculpture,  medals, 
coinage,  and  other  works  of  one  of  America's 
most  prominent  artists  (his  studio  was  in  New 
Hampshire,  by  the  way!).  His  magnificent 
MCMVII  high  relief  1907  double  eagle  is,  of 
course,  well  known  to  our  readers,  but  you  will 
delight  in  seeing  his  many  other  achievements  as 
well.  The  author  is  curator  of  the  Saint-Gaudens 
National  Historic  Site,  Cornish,  New  Hampshire. 
356  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-1) 
$60.00 

Early  American  Coppers,  an  anthology  by  San- 
furd  Durst.  A  collection  of  articles  pertaining  to 
United  States  large  cents,  half  cents,  and  related 
matters.  By  many  authors.  545  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-2)  $45.00 

History  of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by 

George  Evans.  Reprint  of  the  19th-century  classic 
guide  to  the  Mint,  how  coins  are  made,  various 
directors  and  officers,  etc.  Another  must  book. 
186  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-1) 
$14.95 
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New  Premium  Coin  Book,  by  Thomas  L.  Elder. 
Original  (not  a  reprint)  1934  guide  to  coin  values 
issued  by  one  of  America's  most  prominent 
dealers  at  the  time.  98  pp.,  illustrated  (line  draw¬ 
ings'  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-2)  $10.00 

An  Analysis  of  Gem  Franklin  Half  Dollars,  by 

Jack  A.  Ehrmantraut,  Jr.  A  detailed  discussion  on 
the  various  issues  of  Franklin  half  dollars 
1948-1963,  with  comments  concerning  the 
availability  of  each.  144  pp.,  several  illustrations, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-3)  $11.95 

Historic  Tours— The  Denver  Mint,  by  David  J. 
Eitemiller.  Well-illustrated  softbound  guide  to  the 
history  of  the  Denver  Mint.  41  pp.  (Stock  No. 
BE-4)  $3.95 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and 
Melvin  Fuld.  Guide  to  tokens  of  the  1860s  with 
patriotic  and  military  motifs.  80  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BF-2)  $10.00 

U.S.  Civil  War  Store  Cards,  by  George  and 
Melvin  Fuld.  A  wonderfully  detailed  guide  to  cent- 
size  tokens  issued  by  various  merchants,  profes¬ 
sionals  and  others  to  advertise  their  services  and 
goods  during  the  Civil  War.  Standard  reference 
in  the  field.  615  pp.  (plus  supplement),  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BF-3)  $50.00 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OFFER! 

Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint— The  First 
Century  1792-1892,  by  Robert  W.  Julian.  We  have 
just  purchased  at  a  favorable  price  500  copies  of 
this  really  great  book.  For  a  limited  time,  we  will 
charge  you  not  $35,  not  even  $30  or  $25  but, 
would  you  believe— just  $1 9.95!!!  At  this  price  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  one.  Published  by  the 
Token  and  Medal  Society,  this  immense  large- 
format  book  is  a  gold  mine  for  anyone  interested 
in  medals  produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
Abundant  information  concerning  production 
quantities,  rarity,  designers,  and  the  like  makes 
interesting  reading  and  a  valuable  reference. 
Highly  recommended!  Our  own  copy  is  almost 
worn  out!  475  pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BJ-2)  $35.00.  Special  limited¬ 
time  offer:  $19.95 


Abe  Kosoff  Remembers,  by  A.  Kosoff.  Reprint 
of  this  old-time  dealer's  reminiscences.  Chock  full 
of  anecdotes  and  stories.  Fascinating  reading.  392 
pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BK-1) 
$19.50 

Masonic  Chapter  Pennies,  by  E.A.  King.  The 
standard  reference  to  these  large  cent-size  cop¬ 
per  (mainly)  tokens  issued  by  various  chapters  of 
this  fraternal  organization.  Thousands  of  varieties 
described.  360  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BK-2)  $35.00 

Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States,  by  Donald  H.  Kagin.  The  "last  word"  in 
modern  research  on  the  subject  of  territorial  gold 
coins,  privately-issued  gold  coins,  ingots,  and  bars, 
and  other  topics  relating  to  the  wild,  wild  West. 
While  collecting  territorial  gold  coins  is  admittedly 
a  rarified  realm,  this  book  is  valuable  to  every 
numismatist,  for  it  is  crammed  with  history, 
romance,  numismatic  facts,  and  research 
methodology  406  pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound  (Stork  No.  BK-5)  $29.95 


Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents 
1795-1803,  an  anthology  compiled  by  Denis  Lor- 
ing.  Many  different  articles  on  the  subject  in¬ 
dicated.  Nice  reading!  248  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BL-1)  $40.00 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Lyman  Haynes  Low. 
Quality  reprint  of  Low's  classic  1900  work,  to 
which  the  Dunham  Easy  Finding  List  and  two  sets 
of  illustrations  have  been  added.  Contains  abun¬ 
dant  background  information  and  research  notes 
not  available  in  the  Rulau  reference  (which  is  also 
highly  recommended— to  which  refer).  One  ofthe 
all  time  "great  books"  in  numismatics.  Ill  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BL-2)  $18.00 


FIRST  TIME  LISTED! 

United  States  Large  Cents,  1793-1857,  an  an 

thology  edited  by  Warren  A.  Lapp  and  Herbert 
A.  Silberman.  Contains  over  100  articles  publish¬ 
ed  in  The  Numismatist  between  1895  and  1971, 
dealing  with  United  States  large  cents  and  half 
cents.  Among  the  authors  included  are  Steiger- 
walt,  Clapp,  and  Newcomb.  A  storehouse  of  in¬ 
formation  for  anyone  interested  in  early  American 
copper  coins!  672  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BL-3)  $50.00.  Note:  This  actually  is  not 
a  "listed  for  the  first  time "  issue  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  phrase,  for  we  had  these  in  stock  in  the 
past— but  then  they  were  out  of  print— and  now 
they  are  back  in  print  again! 


The  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  by 

Wayne  Miller.  A  delightful  book  on  silver  dollars, 
and  probably  the  most  useful  guide  you  will  ever 
find  on  the  subject!  Each  variety  has  its  own 
description  with  characteristics.  261  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated  (in  color),  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BM-1) 
$25.00 

The  Coinage  of  William  Wood  1722-1733,  by 

Philip  Nelson.  Reprint.  Describes  Hibernia  and 
Rosa  Americana  issues.  44  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BN-1)  $7.50 

United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857,  by 

Howard  R.  Newcomb.  Reprint.  The  standard 
reference  book  on  die  varieties  of  coppers  of  this 
period.  312  pp.,  illustrated  hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BN-3)  $45.00 

The  Early  Half  Dimes,  by  Harold  P.  Newlin, 
high-quality  modern  reprint  ofthe  standard  1883 
work  of  which  just  100  original  copies  were  made. 
Interesting  reading  for  the  numismatic  scholar,  a 
classic.  24  pp.,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BN-4) 
$10.00 

The  Pioneer  Western  Bank — First  of  Denver 
1860-1980,  edited  by  Robert  S.  Pulcipher.  This 
deluxe  color-illustrated  volume  tells  the  story  of 
one  ofthe  West's  most  famous  banks.  Particular¬ 
ly  important  to  numismatists  is  the  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  early  checks,  financial 
documents,  banking  practices,  etc.,  including 
detailed  information  concerning  the  predecessor 
to  the  bank,  the  well-known  gold-minting  firm  of 
Clark,  Gruber  &  Company  (illustrated  with  color 
pictures  of  Milton  Clark,  Austin  Clark,  and  Em¬ 
manuel  Gruber!).  A  really  superb  ( lavish  would 
be  an  appropriate  word)  book  with  a  richly-tooled 
and  stamped  leatherette  cover.  Not  cheap,  but 
worth  every  penny  of  its  price.  A  limited  edition, 
so  order  soon.  220  pages,  deluxe  hardbound,  col¬ 
or  illustrated,  limited  edition  (Slock  No.  BP-2) 
$39.95 


U.S.  Trade  Tokens,  1866-1889,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  A  masterful  catalogue  of  these  absorbing 
issues!  With  rarity  and  price  information.  244  pp., 
illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-2)  $12.95 

U.S.  Merchant's  Tokens  1845-1860,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  Another  standard  reference.  Delightful 
reading.  128  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BR-3)  $9.95 


Hard  Times  Tokens 


by  Russell  Rulau 


Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Russell  Rulau.  Covers 
Hard  Times  Tokens  of  the  1833-1844  era,  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  classic  Lyman  H .  Low  reference,  with 
many  new  additions.  58  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BR-4)  $4.95 

Early  American  Tokens  (pre-1844),  by  Russell 
Rulau.  64  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BR-5)  $4.95 

Collecting  Coins  by  Design:  A  Type  Collector's 
Handbook,  by  William  D.  Radker.  Short  essays, 
thoughts,  and  ideas  on  collecting  by  design  types. 
67  pp.,  softbound,  not  illustrated.  (Stock  No. 
BR-6)  $4.95 

Variety  Identification  Manual  for  U.S.  Half 
Dimes  1794-1837,  by  Jules  Reiver.  A  key  and 
quick  index,  plus  rarity  ratings,  to  Valentine's  half 
dime  book  (see  our  stock  number  BV-1).  An  in¬ 
valuable  reference  for  the  specialist.  37  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-7)  $6.50 


FIRST  TIME  LISTED! 

Medallic  Portraits  of  Washington,  by  Russell 
Rulau  and  George  Fuld.  An  updated  and  vast  revi¬ 
sion  ofthe  19th-century  work  by  W.S.  Baker,  here 
is  a  masterful  compilation  which  details 
Washington  pieces  from  the  1790s  through  the 
19th-century.  A  treasure  trove  of  information  and 
a  must  for  every  serious  numismatist.  Highly 
recommended!  307  pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BR-8)  $29.95 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin,  by  Ed  Rochette. 
Foreword  by  Ed  Reiter.  A  delightful  compendium 
of  short  stories  associated  with  coining  and  mint¬ 
ing  around  the  world.  Light  reading  about  coins 
of  the  American  West,  numismatic  personalities, 
paper  money,  organizations,  and  other  timely 
topics.  Entertaining  and  educational— a  delightful 
and,  in  the  field  of  coin  books,  rare  combination. 
200  pp.,  169  photographs,  softbound  (Stock  No. 
BR-9)  $9.95 
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Penny  Whimsy,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon 
with  the  collaboration  of  Walter  H.  Breen  and 
Dorothy  I.  Paschal.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  books  ever  written,  the  volume 
covers  United  States  large  cents  1793-1814,  but 
the  thought  expressed  and  the  methodology  ex¬ 
plained  are  useful  for  any  numismatist  with  an  in¬ 
tellectual  turn  of  the  mind.  If  you  want  to  go 
beyond  the  basics  of  coin  collecting  and  get  in¬ 
volved  in  "what  numismatics  is  all  about,”  then 
buy  this  book!  340  pp.,  plus  supplementary  plates. 
Illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-1)  $35.00. 
Note:  As  we  go  to  press  we  have  only  a  few  copies 
in  stock— and  the  publisher  tells  us  he  does  not 
plan  to  reprint  at  this  time  (although  he  may  at 
a  later  date).  So,  to  avoid  disappointment,  order 
early! 

American  Political  Badges  and  Medalets 
1789-1892,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan.  An  updating 
and  revision  of  the  DeWitt  work,  this  treats  dif¬ 
ferent  numismatic  items  relating  to  presidential 
campaigns.  656  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BS-2)  $60.00 

Numismatics  of  Massachusetts,  by  Malcolm 
Storer.  Reprint.  384  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

(Stock  No.  BS-3)  $35.00 

History  of  the  First  U.S.  Mint,  by  Frank  H. 
Stewart.  Reprint.  A  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  the  early  days.  Written  by 
the  man  who  subsequently  purchased  the 
building  and,  fo/  reasons  perplexing  today, 
ultimately  demolished  it.  Valuable  reading.  224 
pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-4) 
$30.00 

A  Survey  of  American  Trade  Tokens,  an  an¬ 
thology  edited  by  David  E.  Schenkman.  Many  dif¬ 
ferent  stories  concerning  tokens  issued  by  mer¬ 
chants,  transportation  companies,  and  others  of 
the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  Fascinating 
reading.  512  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BS-5)  $35.00 

Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins 
1892-1954,  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter 
Breen.  Large-format  362-page  hardbound  book 
detailing  the  history  of  various  commemorative 
issues.  A  "must"  for  every  reference  library.  Bear¬ 
ing  a  cover  price  of  $35.00,  this  book  has  sold 
many  thousands  of  copies.  We  have  made  a 
special  "deal”  with  the  publisher  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  several  hundred  copies  at  A  VERY  SPECIAL 
PRICE!!!  Here  is  truly  a  lot  of  book  for  the  money, 
especially  at  our  price  of  just  (Stock  No.  BS-6) 
$19.95 

The  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar,  by  Anthony 
Swiatek.  This  recently-published  72-page  soft- 
bound  guide  of  one  of  America's  most  popular 
series  discusses  various  date  and  mintmark 
varieties  individually  and  gives  comments 
concerning  their  availability.  (Stock  No.  BS-7) 
$9.95 

Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip, 

by  David  E.  Schenkman.  The  beautifully  illustrated 
book  describing  "money”  issued  by  sutlers  who 
operated  "camp  stores"  in  connection  with  Civil 
War  military  units.  103  pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BS-8)  $27.50 

Merchant  Tokens  of  Washington,  D.C.,  by 

David  E.  Shenkman.  A  magnificently  illustrated 
listing  of  early  issues,  complete  with  historical  side¬ 
lights.  80  pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-9) 
$20.00 

United  States  Type  Coins,  by  Norman  Stack. 


An  illustrated  history  of  the  federal  coinage.  A  very 
nice  "portfolio"  of  various  designs  from  the 
earliest  years  onward.  96  pp.,  illustrated  in  col¬ 
or,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-10)  $15.00 


FIRST  TIME  LISTED! 

American  Political  Ribbons  and  Ribbon 
Badges,  1825-1981,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan  and 
Roger  A.  Fischer.  A  large-format  book  illustrating 
memorabilia  from  past  political  campaigns— 
another  valuable  book  for  the  historian,  resear¬ 
cher,  and  Americana  enthusiast.  394  pp.,  exten¬ 
sively  illustrated,  deluxe  hardbound  edition. 
(Stock  No.  BS-1 1)  $60.00 

Collecting  and  Investing  in  United  States  Small 
Cents,  by  Thomas  K.  Schmeider.  This  information- 
filled  text  gives  one  collector's  view  of  how  to  go 
about  getting  involed  in  small  cents.  Mintage  pro¬ 
cedures,  errors  and  varieties,  storage,  investment 
charts,  and  other  things  are  included.  Although 
Flying  Eagle,  Indian,  and  Lincoln  cents  are  col¬ 
lected  by  just  about  everyone  (except,  perhaps, 
by  modern  investors),  there  is  pitifully  little 
literature  on  them.  This  book  helps  remedy  the 
situation.  110  pp.,  some  illustration,  softbound. 
(Stock  No.  BS-1 2)  $10.00 


Counterfeit,  Mis-struck  and  Unofficial  U.S. 
Coins,  by  Don  Taxay.  An  interesting  view  of  many 
diverse  United  States  issues,  including  restrikes 
and  "fancy  pieces"  made  at  the  Mint  for  collec¬ 
tors,  deceptive  forgeries  made  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  other  items.  A  must  book  for  the 
serious  numismatist.  221  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BT-1)  $8.00 

U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay.  Dave 
Bowers  was  once  asked  to  name  the  five  most 
valuable  books  ever  produced  on  the  subject  of 
American  coinage,  and  this  was  one  of  them!  This 
reprint,  illustrated  and  hardbound,  is  over  400 
pages  in  length  and  discusses  the  operations  of 
the  United  States  Mint  from  the  earliest  days  on¬ 
ward.  Lots  of  fascinating  "behind  the  scenes"  in¬ 
formation  is  provided— including  just  about 
everything  you  ever  hoped  to  know!  An  absolutely 
essential  book  for  each  and  every  person  in¬ 
terested  in  the  United  States  coinage.  (Stock  No. 
BT-2)  $27.50 
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Morgan  &  Peace  Silver  Dollars,  by  Leroy  Van 
Allen  and  A.  George  Mallis.  A  large  and  lavish 
316-page  illustrated  hardbound  book  describing 
in  detail  the  background  and  production  of 
Morgan  and  Peace  dollars,  the  minting  and 
melting,  and  providing  the  reader  with  an  in¬ 
credibly  detailed  listing  of  minute  die  varieties.  An 
essential  text  for  those  "involved"  with  the 
popular  silver  dollar  series.  Published  at  $29.95, 
but  we  made  A  VERY  SPECIAL  DEAL  with  the 
publisher,  so  now  we  can  offer  you  copies  at  an 
attractive  discount.  (Stock  No.  BV-2)  $19.95 


Catalog  of  Coin  Designers  and  Engravers,  by 

Zdenek  Vesely.  This  catalog  lists,  in  alphabetical 
order,  designers  and  engravers  from  various  coun¬ 
tries  and  their  works.  262  pp.,  reproduced  from 
typewritten  text,  some  illustrations,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BV-3)  $11.00 


The  United  States  Trade  Dollar,  by  John  M. 
Willem.  Reprint  of  the  1959  work.  An  extremely 
detailed  study  of  the  trade  dollar,  with  emphasis 
on  the  historical  background,  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1873,  and  other  data,  together  with  information 
on  trade  coins  of  other  nations.  Standard 
reference  on  the  series.  191  pages,  some  illustra¬ 
tions,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BW-2)  $15.00 


Cameo  Proofs  1950-1964,  by  Val  J.  Webb.  A 
discussion  of  cameo  or  "frosted"  Proof  coins  of 
the  years  indicated.  Interesting!  115  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BW-3)  $14.95 

The  Liberty  Seated  Dollar  1840-1873,  by 

Weimar  W.  White.  A  compilation  of  data  pertain¬ 
ing  to  dollars  of  this  era.  Includes  a  grading  com¬ 
mentary,  investment  ideas  and  theories,  and  an 
analysis  by  date,  including  estimated  quantities 
of  surviving  pieces  in  various  grades.  83  pp.,  soft- 
bound,  illustrated.  (Stock  No.  BW-4)  $10.00 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  by  R.S. 
Yeoman.  The  standard  reference  on  United  States 
coins,  the  book  that  we  all  have,  the  book  that 
got  us  all  started!  And,  one  of  the  10  best-selling 
books  in  general  publishing  history!  Contains 
listings  and  prices  for  United  States  colonial, 
regular,  commemorative,  and  territorial  coins.  256 
pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BY-1) 
$5.95 


The  United  States  Half  Dimes,  by  Daniel  W. 
Valentine.  Quality  illustrated  hardbound  reprint 
of  this  1931  classic,  with  new  introduction  by  Q. 
David  Bowers  and  with  additional  material  by 
Messrs.  Ahwash,  Breen,  Davis,  Neil,  and 
Newlin— literally  a  "library"  on  the  subject  of  this 
denomination!  A  superb  book.  (Stock  No.  BV-1) 
$40.00 


VALUABLE  ADVICE: 

Build  a  numismatic  reference 
library!  It  will  repay  its  cost  many 
times  over! 
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Books  on  U.S.  Currency 

The  following  books  have  as  their  subjects 
various  aspects  of  United  States  currency  notes, 
a  fascinating  field! 

The  Brotherhood  of  Money — The  Secret  of 
Bank-Note  Printers,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom.  The 
well-told  story  of  those  who  have  printed  paper 
money  over  the  years.  Fascinating  history!  Il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-73)  $17.95 

Money  of  Their  Own,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom. 
The  inside  stories  of  famous  counterfeiters.  One 
man's  forgeries  were  so  good  that  the  Treasury 
Department  had  to  recall  an  entire  $2.6  million 
currency  issue!  Delightful  reading!  320  pp.,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-74)  $17.95 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  The 
First  Hundred  Years  1862-1962,  reprint.  The 
history  of  paper  money  and  related  products  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  federal  government.  Interesting 
background  information!  199  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-3)  $22.50 

Standard  Catalog  of  National  Bank  Notes,  by 

John  Hickman  and  Dean  Oakes.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  books  we  have  ever  seen,  this  volume 
lists  paper  money  from  the  1860s  through  the 
1920s  as  issued  by  national  banks  in  the  United 
States.  Lists  1 17,007  notes,  with  values,  rarity,  and 
history!  1,216  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BH-1)  $75.00 

The  Comprehensive  Catalog  of  U.S.  Paper 
Money,  by  Gene  Hessler.  This  502-page  book 
gives  much  information  not  readily  available 
elsewhere  and,  a  veritable  “library"  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  American  paper  money.  In  many  instances 
the  production  totals  are  given  for  different  notes, 
rarity  data  for  certain  notes  and  sheets  as  provid¬ 
ed,  and  related  series  are  discussed.  A  “must"  for 
the  beginning  or  serious  collector  of  paper  money. 
Illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BH-2)  $19.50 

U.S.  Essay,  Proof  and  Specimen  Notes,  by 

Gene  Hessler.  Definitive!  Profusely  illustrated.  224 
pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BH-3)  $19.50 

Standard  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by 

Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  Guide  to 
United  States  paper  money  notes,  large  and  small 
sizes.  211  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BK-3)  $14.50 

Standard  Catalogue  of  Depression  Scrip  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1930s,  by  Ralph  A.  Mitchell 
and  Neil  Schafer.  When  Krause  Publications  issue 
a  book,  they  do  it  up  right— and  this  new  volume 
by  two  prominent  researchers  is  another  star  in 
the  Krause  galaxy.  All  you  ever  wanted  to  know— 
and  more— about  this  interesting  era  in  American 
monetary  history,  a  time  when  communities  all 
across  the  map  issued  temporary  certificates  so 
that  business  could  be  conducted  when  President 
Roosevelt  closed  the  banks!  More  illustrations  than 
you  can  easily  count!  318  pp.,  softbound,  il¬ 
lustrated.  (Stock  No.  BM-2)  $27.50 

Modern  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by  Charles  O'Don¬ 
nell  Describes  small-size  notes  of  our  own  era. 
Much  information!  336  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 

f Stock  No.  BO-1)  $15.00 


Books  on  World 
and 

Ancient  Issues 


The  following  books  are  in  the  various  fields 
associated  with  world  coins,  world  paper  money, 
and  ancient  coins.  We  recommend  them  highly. 

Standard  Guide  to  South  Asian  Coins  &  Paper 
Money,  by  Bruce,  Deyell,  and  Rhodes.  608  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-11)  $42.50 


Money  of  the  World,  by  Richard  C.  Doty.  A 
large  and  handsomely  illustrated  “coffee  table 
book"  on  coins  of  all  eras,  but  far  more  valuable 
than  just  for  the  pictures— it  is  written  by  one  of 
America's  most  prominent  numismatic  experts, 
respected  curator  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society.  A  nice  overview  of  coinage  from  the 
earliest  days  of  centuries  ago  right  down  to  now. 
240  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-4) 
$30.00 

Standard  Price  Guide  of  World  Crowns  and 
Talers,  by  Frank  Draskovic.  560  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-5)  $19.50 

Encyclodedia  of  Mexican  Paper  Money,  by 

Duane  D.  Douglas.  368  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BD-6)  $22.50 


FIRST  TIME  LISTED! 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Gold  Coins,  by 

Chester  L.  Krause,  Clifford  Mishler,  and  Colin  R. 
Bruce  II.  A  large  “telephone  book  format"  volume 
detailing  world  gold  coins  of  recent  centuries.  A 
volume  containing  thousands  of  listings,  many 
photographs,  and  much  other  important  data— a 
must  for  anyone  interested  in  gold  coins.  640  pp., 
softbound  with  deluxe  gold-imprinted  cover. 
(Stock  No.  BK-6)  $39.95. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Coins,  by 

Chester  L.  Krause,  Clifford  Mishler,  and  Colin  R. 
Bruce  II.  This  is  the  latest  edition  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  numismatic  references  ever 
published.  It  seems  to  grow  in  size  each  year,  so 
now  for  the  first  time  it  has  been  split  into  two 
volumes,  each  hardbound  (previous  editions  were 
softbound),  in  a  protective  slipcase.  The  new  12th 
edition,  in  two  volumes  as  noted,  contains  more 
than  2,400  pages,  over  45,000  coin  photographs, 
and  over  80,000  listings!  The  best  is  now  better! 
Certainly  this  has  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
references  you'll  ever  buy.  The  price  isn't  cheap, 
but  the  books  are  worth  every  penny!  Deluxe  two- 
volume  hardbound  set.  (Stock  No.  BK-4)  $100.00. 


A  Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins, 
1850-1964,  by  R.S.  Yeoman,  revised  and  edited 
by  Arthur  and  Ira  Friedberg.  Published  by  Whit¬ 
man,  the  latest  edition  is  over  500  pages  in  length 
and  contains  a  wealth  of  information.  Illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BY-2)  $9.95 


Special  Limited 
BOOK  OFFERING 

WARNING  AND  SPECIAL  NOTICE!  For  the 

past  several  issues  we  have  been  running  this 
"Special  Limited  Book  Offering,"  and  now  we  are 
nearing  the  bottom  of  the  barrel!  We  just  have 
a  few  of  these  left— and  we  have  every  expecta¬ 
tion  that  our  next  Rare  Coin  Review  issue  will  not 
have  these  titles  available,  at  least  not  all  of  them. 

Illustrated  History  of  United  States  Coins,  by 

A.  Kosoff,  1962.  Original  (not  a  reprint).  76-page 
softbound  illustrated  listing  of  the  J.  Hewitt  Judd 
Collection.  Included  are  many  landmark  patterns, 
some  of  them  unique,  as  well  as  prizes  in  the 
regular  series.  You  will  find  a  1796  quarter 
described  as  a  Proof,  the  rare  1804  silver  dollar, 
and  numerous  other  legendary  pieces— Proofs, 
patterns,  regular  issues,  and  others.  The  late  Abe 
Kosoff  was  especially  proud  of  this  work  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  one  of  his  finest  productions. 
(Stock  No.  BZ-1)  $10.00 

Frossard's  37th  Auction  Sale,  October  1884 
(reprint).  One  of  just  100  copies  reprinted  in  1975. 
A  varied  sale  of  American  coins  in  different  series, 
patterns,  currency,  foreign  coins  and  medals,  etc. 
An  inexpensive  introduction  to  the  cataloguing 
techniques  of  one  of  America's  most  outspoken 
19th  century  coin  dealers.  Includes  plates  and 
prices  realized  list.  Approximately  80  pp.,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BZ-2)  $29.00 

S.H.  Chapman's  Sale  of  the  Sargent  Collection 
of  United  States  Coins,  June  20,  1913.  One  of 

100  copies  reprinted.  45  pages  plus  plates,  soft- 
bound.  One  of  the  classic  early  Chapman 
catalogues.  Many  prime  rarities,  large  cents  (in 
particular)  and  other  desirable  pieces  are  offered. 
Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BZ-3)  $29.00 

The  Lorin  Parmelee  Collection  of  American 
Coins,  catalogued  by  the  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company,  1890.  Reprint  limited  to  250 
copies.  96  pages  plus  plates.  The  Parmelee  Col¬ 
lection  was  considered  to  be  the  finest  American 
cabinet  at  the  time.  Included  are  the  great 
American  rarities— the  1822  half  eagle,  the  1804 
silver  dollar,  etc.  A  classic  and  a  "must"  for  any 
numismatic  scholar.  (Stock  No.  BZ-5)  $59.00 

Beckwith  Collection  Auction  Sale,  by  S.H. 
Chapman.  Reprint  limited  to  150  copies.  One  of 
the  classic  sales  of  large  cents,  the  Beckwith  Col¬ 
lection  lives  today  in  the  pedigrees  which  are  still 
found  attached  to  outstanding  coins  in  this  series. 
24  pages  of  text,  prices  realized,  and  plates.  (Stock 
No.  BZ-7)  $27.00 
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The  1870-S  Half  Dime 


The  auction  room  was  hushed  on  Monday 
night,  September  9,  1985,  as  Lot  174  came  up  for 
bidding.  Offered  was  the  only  known  example  of 
the  1870-S  United  States  half  dime,  a  piece  in 
nearly  Mint  condition,  with  beautiful  iridescent 
toning. 

Discovered  in  the  1970s,  the  coin  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  $425,000  in  1980  by  John  Abbott,  who, 
in  his  own  words,  "was  using  profits  made  when 
silver  bullion  was  selling  at  $50  per  ounce." 

Since  the  heady  days  of  1980,  the  prices  for 
numerous  rarities  have  subsided,  and  most  classic 
issues  are  cheaper  in  1985  than  they  were  back 
then.  This  could  mean,  of  course,  that  there  are 
lots  of  bargains  out  there  now.  Only  time  will  tell, 
but  history  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself,  and  in 
the  past  rarities  purchased  at  the  low  point  of  the 
market  cycle  have  proved  to  be  the  best  in¬ 
vestments  of  all. 

In  any  event,  it  was  shortly  after  eight  o'clock 
when  the  gallery  focused  its  attention  on  Bill 
Hawfield,  the  auctioneer,  who  was  about  to  call 
Lot  1 74.  Pre-sale  expectations  had  ranged  from 
$65,000  upward.  Bob  Wilhite,  a  Numismatic 
News  staffer,  tolpl  Ray  Merena  at  a  recent  conven¬ 
tion  he  was  amidst  a  gathering  of  coin  dealers, 
the  topic  was  what  the  1870-S  half  dime  would 
bring,  and  he  was  high  guesser  at  $180,000. 

The  catalogue  description,  which  occupied 
several  pages,  noted  that  the  consignor,  John  Ab¬ 
bott,  reserved  the  right  to  protect  the  coin  by  bid¬ 
ding  for  his  own  account,  but  so  that  participants 
in  the  salesroom  would  be  precisely  aware  of  what 
was  going  on,  Mr.  Abbott  or  his  agent  would  be 
identified  before  bidding  commenced,  and  they 
would  bid  in  a  manner  so  that  competitors  would 
know  where  they  stood. 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  Mr.  Abbott  was 
invited  to  come  to  the  head  table,  which  he  did, 
sitting  to  the  immediate  right  of  the  auctioneer. 
The  bidding  opened  at  $1 00,000,  and  two  or  three 
floor  bidders  were  in  the  act,  plus  John  Abbott 
had  his  hand  lifted.  $100,000,  $1 10,000,  on  the 
bidding  went,  until  at  $160,000  the  buyer  was 
Martin  Paul,  owner  of  The  Rarities  Group,  a 
Massachusetts  firm.  With  the  10%  buyer's  fee  add¬ 
ed,  the  realization  was  $176,000— certainly  one 
of  the  highest  realizations  for  any  coin  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year.  John  Abbott  expressed 
his  satisfaction,  shook  Dave  Bowers'  hand  (it  was 
Dave  who  wrote  the  catalogue  description),  and 
then  congratulated  the  buyer. 

Numismatic  history  had  been  made.  For  the  first 
time,  the  1870-S  half  dime  had  been  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion.  We  congratulate  the  buyer,  for  he  possesses 
a  wonderful  classic.  And,  we  also  thank  the  con¬ 
signor.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  it  for  auction  competition.  □ 

Since  1953 

Since  1953  we  have  pleased  tens  of  thousands 
of  collectors,  dealers,  and  museums.  If  this  is  your 
first  Rare  Coin  Review,  we  invite  you  to  come 
aboard.  Subscribe,  and  you'll  receive  our  Rare 
Coin  Review,  Special  Coin  Letter,  and  catalogues 
issued  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.— 
all  in  all,  well  over  $100  worth  of  publications  if 
ordered  separately!  Your  cost?  Just  $35,  certain¬ 
ly  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  going.  Simply  write 
"subscription"  on  your  order  blank  and  send  us 
$35.  □ 


More  On  Our 
Past  Publications 


Michael  J.  Sullivan,  an  Illinois  reader  who  has 
had  a  long-term  interest  in  numismatic  literature, 
kindly  responded  to  an  earlier  request  (Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  56)  concerning  our  past  catalogues. 
He  informs  us  that  our  Rare  Coin  Review 
predecessors  had  the  following  titles,  which,  of 
course,  we  knew— but  neglected  to  make  a  note 
of:  Issues  one  through  six  "Choice  &  Desirable 
Coins,"  issues  seven  through  nine  "Rare  Coins,” 
and  issues  10  through  the  present  time  The  Rare 
Coin  Review.  Michael  notes  that  Rare  Coin  Review 
issue  No.  24A  is  rare  and  that  "very  few 
bibliophiles  are  aware  of  it!” 

Mr.  Sullivan,  who  collects  our  publications,  has 
a  file  of  the  Empire  Investors  Report,  the  Special 
News  Letter  and  the  following  fixed  price  lists: 
Summer  1981,  Spring  Special  1982,  Vacation 
Special  1982,  Summer  Special  1982,  New  Year's 
Special  1982,  and  Rare  Coin  Masterpieces  (circa 
1981). 

Concerning  our  Special  Coin  Letter,  Michael 
Sullivan  and  Jack  Collins,  who  is  a  well-known 
dealer  in  out-of-print  numismatic  literature,  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  list: 

January  1971 
August  1971 
May  1972 
September  1972 
September  1973 
October  1973 
November  1973 
July  1974 
February  1974 
July  1974 
November  1974 
January-February  1975 
August  1975 
September  1975 
October  1975 
November  1975 
December  1975 
January  1976 
March  1976 
April  1976 
May  1976 
June  1976 
July  4,  1976 

July  1976,  Coins  of  Ancient  Times 

August  1976 

September  1976 

October  1976 

November  1976 

December  1976 

January  1977 

February  1977 

April  1977 

May  1977 

June  1977 

July  1977 

August  1977 

September  1977 

October  1977 

November  1977 

December  1977 

January  1978 

February  1978 

March  1978 

April  1978 

May  1978 

June  1978 

December  1978 

January  1979 

April  1979 

May  1979 

July  1979 


August  1979 
November  1979 
December  1979 
February  1980 
March  1980 
April  1980 
May  1980 
June  1980 
September  1980 
October  1980 
November  1980 

December  1980  (no  date  appears) 

January  1981 

February  1981 

March  1981 

April  1981 

June  1984 

July-August  1984 

December  1984 

December  1984,  Part  II 

January  1985 

February-March  1985 

April  1985 

May  1985 

June-July  1985 

Beginning  in  June  1984,  issues  bore  a  number 
starting  with  1001.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of 
bibliophiles  who  wish  to  keep  track  of  the  issues 
and  to  know  what  constitutes  a  complete  run. 

Thank  you,  Michael  and  Jack,  for  your  help! 

□ 


A  Nice  Letter  From  Charles  Deibel 

Rare  Coin  Review  reader  Charles  Deibel  recent¬ 
ly  took  the  time  to  write: 

"As  an  old-time  collector  of  40  some  years  I 
eagerly  await  your  writings.  You  set  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  by  always  reminding  your  readers  that  a 
hobby  is  basically  just  that— a  hobby  combining 
the  pleasure  of  collecting  with  the  study  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  that  marvelous  artifact  of  barter 
which  was  invented  more  than  2,500  years  ago. 

"The  recent  phenomenon  of  numismatics 
becoming  a  tool  of  investment  and  speculation 
was  inevitable,  I  suppose,  considering  the  ir¬ 
responsible  and  inflationary  fiscal  policies  of  the 
government  with  a  monopoly  to  create  money. 
So  it  has  been  throughout  history,  one  can't  really 
criticize  those  who  consider  the  opportunities 
here  to  be  a  prudent  means  not  only  to  protect 
their  assets,  but  hopefully  to  realize  a  profit  for 
their  perspicacity.  To  anyone  disturbed  by  this  in¬ 
trusion  I  would  say  to  simply  accept  it  as  a 
phenomenon  of  our  times... 

"My  first,  and  continuing,  favorites  are  large 
cents.  I  have  examples  of  all  dates  except  the  1799 
and  1804,  plus  many  varieties...  My  second 
favorite  coins  are  the  half  cents.  I  have  examples 
of  all  dates  except  1793,  1796,  1797,  1802,  and 
of  course  the  1836-1849  series,  plus  many  varieties 
which  I  have  identified  by  the  book  by  you  and 
Jim  Ruddy  and  from  another  fine  book  by  Gilbert. 

"Speaking  of  old  books,  I  have  a  copy  of  one 
titled  'United  States  Large  Cents  1793-1857,' 
published  by  the  Numismatic  Gallery.  It  was  a 
fixed  price  listing  of  specimens  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  formed  by  Oscar  J.  Pearl,  catalogued  by  A. 
Kosoff.  It  has  479  cents  listed  with  nice 
photographs  of  most  of  them.  An  awful  lot  of  the 
varieties  are  represented.  And  the  prices— ah,  me! 

"A  thought  in  conclusion:  in  both  of  the  early 
copper  series  the  majority  of  dates  are  available 
at  reasonable  cost.  The  coinage  is  historically  in¬ 
teresting,  and,  because  of  the  comprehensive 
literature  on  varieties,  it  is  lots  of  fun  to  collect 
Here  is  a  category  of  coin  collecting  that  is  pretty 
much  as  it  was  in  the  'good  old  days  □ 
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DAY  TRIPPING  THROUGH  THE  "GUIDE  BOOK" 


by  Q.  David  Bowers 


Sometimes  things  become  so  familiar  that  we 
ignore  them.  Perhaps  a  case  in  point  is  the  red- 
covered  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins. 
Chances  are  excellent  that  each  of  my  readers 
now  possesses  a  copy,  if  not  the  latest  1 986-dated 
version,  at  least  one  of  relatively  recent  vintage. 
But  when  is  the  last  time  you  actually  read  it? 

Year  in  and  year  out,  the  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins  has  been  the  single  most  useful  book 
in  my  library.  Oh,  yes,  I  often  refer  to  Sylvester 
S.  Crosby's  Early  American  Coins  volume,  and  I 
have  nothing  but  nice  words  to  say  for  Dr.  William 
H.  Sheldon's  Penny  Whimsy.  And,  Walter  Breen's 
Encyclopedia  of  Half  Cents  1793-1857  has  my  vote 
for  being  a  fantastic  reference  book.  Then  there 
is  Dr.  ).  Hewitt  Judd's  United  States  Pattern,  Ex¬ 
perimental  and  Trial  Pieces,  Wayne  Miller's  book 
on  silver  dollars,  and  even  the  1976  edition  of 
Scott's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Coins.  I  could 
go  on  and  on. 

As  valuable  as  these  and  quite  a  few  other  books 
lining  many  feet  of  shelf  space  in  my  office  are, 
it  is  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  that 
I  keep  constantly  by  my  side.  The  other  books 
have  to  be  reached  for,  but  the  Guide  Book  is 
near. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this  is  not  an 
"advertisement"  for  the  Guide  Book  for,  as  stated, 
chances  are  good  that  you  already  have  one.  And, 
not  being  a  stockholder  in  Western  Publishing 
Company,  producers  of  the  volume,  I  don't  par¬ 
ticularly  care  whether  the  1 986  edition  sells  more 
copies  or  fewer  than  the  1985  edition.  I  guess  I 
do  care,  but  in  another  way,  for  if  the  1986  edi¬ 
tion  sells  better  than  its  predecessor,  this  probably 
indicates  that  the  coin  hobby  is  vital  and 
growing— something  that  benefits  me  as  a  rare 
coin  dealer  and  all  others  in  the  hobby  as  well. 

While  it  is  my  ultimate  intention  to  go  through 
the  Guide  Book  from  the  beginning  to  end,  for 
you  the  present  "day  trip"  of  reading  these  words 
plus  doing  some  studying  on  your  own  shouldn't 
take  more  than  a  day.  In  this  installment  I  will  treat 
early  American  issues,  those  produced  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States  in  1792. 
The  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  1946.  The  first  edition  bore  the 
cover  date  of  1947,  probably  so  it  would  not 
become  obsolete  in  a  short  time.  That  tradition 
is  continued  today,  and  the  1986  edition  actual¬ 
ly  came  out  in  July  1985. 

The  compiler  of  the  text  was  Richard  S. 
Yeoman,  a  knowledgeable  collector  and  a  real 
prince  of  a  fellow,  a  gentleman  who  is  still  a 
familiar  face  at  conventions  today,  although  a 
number  of  years  ago  he  retired  from  Whitman 
Publishing  Company  (later,  Western  Publishing 
Company).  Dick  Yeoman  brought  together 
material  from  many  different  sources  to  create  a 
256-page  illustrated  volume.  Interestingly,  the 
1986  version  is  also  256  pages.  But,  there  are  a 
heck  of  a  lot  more  coins  now  than  there  were 
bar  k  in  1 946,  when  the  first  edition  came  out,  so 
a  lot  of  listings  had  to  be  squeezed  and  condensed 
to  make  room  for  such  newcomers  as  bicenten¬ 
nial  coins,  Roosevelt  dimes,  Memorial  reverse  Lin¬ 
coln  cents,  and  other  series. 

A  glance  at  the  contributors  to  that  long-ago  first 
edition  of  the  Guide  Bcxik  reveals  some  names  that 
■i re  familiar  today,  as  well  as  some  who  are  no 


longer  with  us.  The  roster  includes  A.E.  Bebee, 
Malcolm  O.  Chell-Frost,  William  L.  Clark,  Damon 
C.  Douglas,  Charles  E.  Green,  Ted  R.  Hammer, 
A.  Kosoff,  Abner  Kreisberg,  Edmund  E.  Lamb, 
Stuart  Mosher,  Hubert  L.  Polzer,  Lewis  M.  Reagan, 
Max  Schwartz,  and  Farran  Zerbe,  a  total  of  14 
names. 

By  contrast,  the  1986  version  records  87  con¬ 
tributors,  plus  a  few  dozen  more  for  special  ser¬ 
vice,  data,  and  help  in  the  past. 

Happily,  at  least  two  of  the  original  1946  con¬ 
tributors  are  alive,  well,  and  active  in  the  hobby. 
Aubrey  Bebee  and  his  wife  Adeline  still  buy,  sell, 
and  trade  coins  from  their  Omaha  dealership, 
perhaps  not  as  actively  as  they  did  a  few  years 
ago,  but  still  actively  enough  to  attend  large  shows 
and  conventions.  In  1967  at  the  ANA  convention 
in  Miami,  Aubrey  Bebee  paid  $46,000  for  the  J.V. 
McDermott  example  of  the  1913  Liberty  Head 
nickel,  thus  setting  a  price  record  for  any  coin  ever 
sold  at  auction.  I  doubt  if  Aubrey  would  have 
dreamed  that  another  version  of  this  nickel,  that 
in  the  Jerry  Buss  Collection,  would  fetch  $385,000 
slightly  more  than  1 5  years  later!  At  the  same  sale 
of  the  Jerry  Buss  Collection,  conducted  by 
Superior  Galleries,  an  1804  silver  dollar  brought 
$308,000— and  the  buyer  was  Aubrey  Bebee.  He 
wanted  it  to  go  with  his  1 91 3  Liberty  Head  nickel, 
he  told  the  press.  Now,  he  possesses  two  of 
America's  most  famous  rarities.  By  the  way,  the 
Buss  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel  and  1804  silver 
dollar  were  and  are  both  "old  friends,"  for  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  owning  them  in  1975. 

The  Bebees  for  many  years  conducted  a  mail 
order  business  in  Chicago,  later  moving  to 
Omaha.  While  they  handled  items  in  many  series, 
their  specialties  were  United  States  com¬ 
memorative  coins,  mint  and  Proof  sets,  and 
United  States  paper  money. 

Abner  Kreisberg,  another  of  the  original  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  1946  edition,  is  alive  and  well  in 
Southern  California,  having  celebrated  his  80th 
birthday  last  year.  You  may  recall  that  we  ran  a 
photograph  of  Abner  in  our  Rare  Coin  Review  and 
paid  tribute  to  his  many  years  in  the  hobby. 

I  first  met  Abner  in  the  early  1950s.  The  precise 
occasion  escapes  me,  but  I  know  that  before  long 
I  considered  him  to  be  a  fine  friend.  Abner  has 
a  charming  personality,  and  I  have  always  enjoyed 
listening  to  the  many  stories  he  relates  concern¬ 
ing  the  coin  hobby  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  in¬ 
cluding  the  decade  in  which  he  was  Abe  Kosoff's 
partner  in  the  famous  Numismatic  Gallery.  Earlier, 
Abner  earned  money  in  New  York  City  by  pur¬ 
chasing  gold  coins  from  jewelers,  picking  out  ones 
of  numismatic  value,  and  selling  the  others  as 
bullion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
history  of  our  hobby  concerns  the  Numismatic 
Gallery.  First  named  as  such  by  Abe  Kosoff  in 
1940,  the  Numismatic  Gallery  took  Abner 
Kreisberg  in  as  a  partner  in  April  1944.  Soon  after 
that,  F.C.C.  Boyd,  an  executive  with  the  Union 
News  Company,  and  one  of  the  greatest  nu¬ 
mismatic  connoisseurs  ever  to  be  a  part  of  our 
hobby,  consigned  a  major  portion  of  his  collec¬ 
tion  to  the  Numismatic  Gallery.  Offered  in  a  series 
of  sales  in  1945,  it  was  billed  as  "The  World's 
Greatest  Collection,"  because  the  owner  wanted 
to  remain  anonymous.  Then,  in  1946  the  gold  por¬ 


tion  of  the  "World's  Greatest  Collection"  crossed 
the  auction  block.  Then  came  the  Adolphe  Men- 
jou  Collection,  the  Charles  M.  Williams  Collec¬ 
tion  (handled  privately),  and  numerous  other  pro¬ 
perties.  In  the  process,  such  rarities  as  the  1873-CC 
without  arrows  dime  and  the  1822  half  eagle  were 
handled. 

Abner  Kreisberg  and  Abe  Kosoff  dissolved  their 
partnership  in  1954,  with  each  going  his  own  way. 
A  few  years  later,  Abner  took  in  as  a  partner  Jerry 
Cohen,  who  earlier  had  operated  the  Old  Pueblo 
Coin  Shop  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  Jerry  relocated  to 
Southern  California  and  was  Abner's  partner  un¬ 
til  1984.  Today,  Jerry  has  his  own  dealership  in 
Beverly  Hills,  while  Abner  is  retired. 

A  great  boost  to  my  early  coin  dealing  efforts 
occurred  in  1960,  when  Abner  Kreisberg  purchas¬ 
ed  intact  the  Maj.  Lenox  R.  Lohr  collection  of 
United  States  pattern  coins.  Consisting  of  over 
1 ,400  different  issues,  this  holding  was  the  finest 
ever  sold.  Included  were  many  unique  examples, 
unlisted  pieces,  and  prime  rarities.  In  general,  if 
it  was  listed  in  the  Adams-Woodin  book  on  pat¬ 
terns  (for  the  Judd  reference  had  not  yet  been 
published),  the  Lohr  Collection  had  it!  I  should 
note  that  exceptions  included  some  unique  gold 
rarities,  for  Dr.  John  Wilkison  down  in  Tennessee 
had  cornered  the  market  on  those.  Later,  the 
Wilkison  Collection  was  marketed  by  Paramount 
International  Coin  Corporation  and  A-Mark.  A 
number  of  these  gold  rarities  went  through  my 
hands,  including  Judd-1 776,  which  I  catalogued 
and  sold  for  $475,000  in  the  1981  American 
Numismatic  Association  Convention  sale  held  in 
New  Orleans. 

Well,  when  Abner  acquired  the  Lohr  Collection, 
paying  a  fabulous  (for  the  era)  price  for  it,  he  of¬ 
fered  it  to  me  and  Jim  Ruddy  (who  was  my 
business  partner  at  the  time).  Jim  and  I  visited 
Abner  in  his  office,  reviewed  the  inventory  of  the 
collection,  and  decided  we  wanted  to  own  it. 
There  was  only  one  problem:  we  didn't  have 
enough  money!  Without  asking  for  financial 
statements  or  seeking  collateral  of  any  kind,  Abner 
simply  let  Jim  and  me  acquire  it  on  a  time- 
payment  basis.  Undoubtedly,  Abner  could  have 
sold  it  instantly  for  cash  elsewhere,  but  he  elected 
not  to.  I've  never  forgotten  this  kindness.  Here 
is  wishing  Abner  many  more  years  of  health. 

I  may  have  met  William  L.  Clark,  another  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  1946  Guide  Book,  but,  if  so,  I  do 
not  specifically  recall  the  meeting.  The  same  goes 
for  Damon  G.  Douglas  and  Edmund  E.  Lamb. 

Charles  E.  Green,  another  contributor,  was 
known  to  me  during  the  1950s,  when  he  and  his 
wife  managed  a  coin  dealership  in  Chicago  under 
the  name  of  R.  Green  (for  his  wife,  Ruth  Green). 
Charlie  Green  was  crippled  and  had  a  hard  time 
getting  around,  but  still  he  made  it  to  the  annual 
ANA  convention  and  other  shows.  While  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  many  common  coins,  I  remember 
in  particular  the  rarities  he  handled.  I  recall  pur¬ 
chasing  some  early  (pre-1858)  Proof  Liberty  Seated 
silver  dollars  from  him  and  a  good  number  of 
Charlotte  and  Dahlonega  gold  coins.  For  many 
years,  Charlie  Green  had  the  inside  front  cover 
advertisement  of  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook 
Magazine,  which  in  the  1950s  was  the  most 
popular  publication  in  the  hobby. 
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After  Charlie  Green  died,  his  wife  sold  me  quite 
a  few  1886  Proof  quarter  dollars.  She  disclosed 
that  Charlie  had  a  fascination  for  this  particular 
issue,  quite  possibly  because  of  its  low  business 
strike  mintage  of  just  5,000  coins.  While  he  may 
have  had  some  business  strikes,  the  ones  I  pur¬ 
chased  were  Proofs,  from  the  original  mintage  of 
886  Proof  examples.  I  don't  recall  how  many 
Proofs  he  had,  but  if  I  were  to  guess  I  would  peg 
the  number  at  somewhere  between  1 50  and  200. 
He  wasn't  particularly  fussy  about  the  quality  of 
the  Proofs,  for  he  wanted  to  get  as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I  remember  sorting  them  out  and  paying  one 
price  for  nearly  perfect  examples  and  lower  prices 
for  those  that  showed  hairlines  or  extensive  signs 
of  cleaning. 

Ted  R.  Hammer  crossed  my  path  at  several  con¬ 
ventions  and  is  remembered  by  me  as  the  author 
of  a  coin  column,  which  I  believe  was  titled  “The 
Romance  of  Money,"  quite  possibly  named  after 
a  brochure  put  out  by  Texas  dealer  B.  Max  Mehl 
in  1935. 

Abe  Kosoff,  another  contributor  to  the  1946  edi¬ 
tion,  was  a  long-term  friend.  I  was  involved  in 
numerous  transactions  with  him.  Having  recent¬ 
ly  completed  a  book  treating  his  biography,  Abe 
Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics,  I  now  "know"  Abe 
better  than  ever.  Rather  than  go  on  in  the  present 
article  with  details  concerning  his  illustrious  life, 

I  simply  refer  you  to  the  book. 

Stuart  Mosher,  still  another  contributor  to  the 
1946  edition,  was  associated  with  the  New 
Netherlands  Coin  Company  in  New  York  City,  but 
by  the  time  I  met  him  he  had  moved  to  be  curator 
of  the  National  Coin  Collection  in  the  Smith¬ 
sonian.  I  recall  visiting  him  in  the  old  Smithsonian 
building  which  today  is  known  as  "The  Castle"— 
the  pile  of  red  brick  on  the  side  of  the  Mall  near 
the  new  Air  and  Space  Museum.  A  far  cry  from 
what  the  numismatic  exhibit  would  be  in  later 
years,  the  coins  were  housed  in  ornate  wooden 
display  cases  in  rather  dimly  lit  circumstances. 

I  believe  I  may  have  known  Hubert  L.  Polzer, 
another  early  Guide  Book  contributor,  but  I'm  not 
certain  on  this  point. 

Lewis  M.  Reagan  was  the  American  Numismatic 
Association.  As  general  secretary  in  the  early 
years,  he  literally  carried  the  ANA  around  in  his 
briefcase!  Whereas  today  in  1985  numerous  con¬ 
troversies,  decisions,  and  the  like  are  discussed 
and  resolved  by  the  ANA  Board  of  Governors, 
back  in  the  1950s  Lew  Reagan  made  most  such 
decisions  himself.  His  contributions  to  the  coin 
hobby  and  to  the  ANA  were  many.  After  his 
death,  Abe  Kosoff  and  Sol  Kaplan  set  up  the  Lewis 
M.  Reagan  Memorial  Foundation,  which  today  is 
sponsored  and  tended  to  by  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild.  Perhaps  the  ANA  itself  didn't 
want  to  take  on  the  project,  I  don't  know. 

Max  M.  Schwartz,  another  old-timer  so  far  as 
the  Guide  Book  is  concerned,  was  also  known  to 
me  for  a  period  of  many  years.  During  the  later 
part  of  his  life  he  served  for  a  time  as  the  secretary 
of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild.  But,  most 
of  my  memories  have  to  do  with  his  collecting  of 
tokens  and  store  cards,  a  field  which  also  is  quite 
interesting  to  me.  Max  gathered  some  mighty  fine 
examples  during  the  course  of  his  collecting 
activities. 

Farran  Zerbe,  the  last  person  on  the  1946  con¬ 
tributor  list,  was  a  legend  in  his  own  time.  Unfor¬ 


tunately,  I  never  met  him.  Without  checking  to 
verify  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  the  time  I  began 
my  numismatic  interest  in  1953,  Zerbe  had 
already  passed  away.  Unquestionably,  Zerbe 
made  many  great  contributions  to  our  hobby,  and 
the  field  of  coin  collecting  would  not  be  what  it 
is  had  it  not  been  for  his  efforts,  which  range  from 
selling  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  sets  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco  in  1915  to  not  only  being 
editor  of  The  Numismatist  but  also  owning  it  for 
a  time,  to  being  a  coin  dealer,  to  researching  and 
writing  articles,  to  being  curator  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Money  Museum  (which  consisted  of 
his  personal  collection,  which  he  sold  to  that  New 
York  banking  institution). 

Listings  of  coins  back  in  1946  were  much  dif¬ 
ferent  than  they  would  be  in  later  years.  First,  all 
of  the  fine-tuning  of  grading  had  yet  to  be  in¬ 
vented.  The  numerical  grading  system  was  just  a 
twinkle  in  the  eye  of  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon  (it 
would  not  be  published  until  1949,  and  even  then 
it  was  extended  only  to  large  cents).  Readers  of 
the  first  Guide  Book  would  have  to  be  content 
with  prices  in  just  one,  two,  or  three  categories. 
For  example,  large  cents  of  the  1816  to  1857  era 
were  priced  in  Fine  and  Uncirculated  grades, 
Morgan  silver  dollars  were  priced  in  Uncirculated 
and  Proof  grades  only,  and  commemoratives  bore 
the  notation  that  "all  prices  are  for  coins  in  Un¬ 
circulated  condition."  And  the  prices,  wow!  How 
about  $1 25  for  a  Proof  1 864  Small  Motto  two-cent 
piece— or  $70  for  a  Proof  1877  nickel-three  cent 
coin?  The  famous  1909-S  V.D.B.  cent  was  posted 
at  $8  Fine  and  $15  Uncirculated,  while  a  Proof 
1 877  Indian  cent  was  stated  to  be  worth  $60,  and 
an  Uncirculated  specimen  of  the  low-mintage 
1909-S  Indian  cost  $30. 


Back  then,  an  MCMVII  1907  High  Relief  dou¬ 
ble  eagle  was  stated  to  be  worth  $120,  while  Proof 
double  eagles  of  the  1894-1907  years  were  mostly 
listed  for  $200  each,  which  was  quite  a  bit  more 
than  the  average  of  $1 10  each  assigned  to  Proofs 
from  1908  to  1915!  Silver  dollars?  Contemplate 
Uncirculated  examples  of  1879-CC  for  $7.50, 
1 889-CC  for  the  same  price,  1892-S  at  $15,  1893-S 
at  $100,  and  a  Proof  1895  for  $35.  It  makes  you 
want  to  cry,  doesn't  it? 

If  you  had  a  champagne  pocketbook,  then  you 
might  muse  at  the  listing  for  the  1804  silver  dollar, 
noting  that  an  example  had  sold  at  auction  for 
$10,500.  You  may  also  want  to  contemplate  the 
1822  half  eagle,  which  was  pegged  at  $12,000, 
or  an  1894-S  dime  at  $2,000  or  an  1876-CC 
20-cent  piece  at  $1,500 

Flipping  through  the  pages  to  the  com¬ 
memorative  section,  you  would  find  that,  logical¬ 
ly,  commemoratives  were  listed  not  in 
alphabetical  order  but  in  order  of  issuance.  Thus, 
the  1892  Columbian  Exposition  half  dollar  came 
first  (and  was  listed  for  $1.25).  An  Uncirculated 
grade  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  half  dollar  cost 
$17.50,  while  a  1918  Illinois  was  posted  for  $3, 
a  1936  Cincinnati  set  of  three  coins  cost  $25,  and 
a  1936  Bridgeport  half  dollar  was  valued  for  $2.50. 

As  a  "space  filler,"  a  mini-essay  was  given  on 
page  99,  which  we  reprint  herewith: 


"ORPHAN  ANNIE  DIME.  The  record  shows 
that  72,500  dimes  were  minted  in  1844.  For  some 
mysterious  reason  very  few  of  these  dimes  are  still 
available.  An  old  collector  states  that  they  have 
been  a  scarce  item  back  as  far  as  can  be 
remembered.  The  dimes  of  1846  for  instance  are 
much  more  plentiful  though  less  than  half  as  many 
were  struck. 

"Many  explanations  have  been  advanced,  but 
none  has  been  proved.  Among  the  popular 
theories  and  legends  are  the  following;  melted  by 
the  government,  melted  by  speculators  (because 
their  bullion  value  exceeded  their  monetary 
value),  50,000  of  the  dimes  were  lost  at  sea  en 
route  to  New  Orleans,  a  great  quantity  were 
destroyed  in  the  great  Chicago  fire  or  the 
Johnstown  flood,  during  the  Mexican  War  our 
soldiers  were  paid  off  in  1844  dimes  and  the  coins 
remained  in  Mexico,  or  70,000  dimes  of  1844 
were  sent  overland  to  the  forty-niners  in 
California— but  before  reaching  their  destination 
via  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  they  were  seized  by  ban¬ 
dits  who  cached  them— the  bandits  who  were 
later  killed  carried  the  secret  of  the  hiding  place 
to  their  shallow  graves." 

In  deference  to  the  customs  of  the  time,  it  was 
noted  that  what  we  now  know  as  Barber  coins— 
the  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dollars  minted  from 
1892  to  1916— were  also  called  "Morgan"  coins 
back  then,  and  what  we  call  Morgan  dollars  to¬ 
day  were  also  known  as  "Bland"  dollars. 

When  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins 
first  appeared  in  1946  it  was  a  smash  success  so 
far  as  the  public  was  concerned.  However,  col¬ 
lectors  were  more  used  to  The  Standard  Catalogue 
of  United  States  Coins,  issued  yearly  (more  or  less) 
by  Wayte  Raymond,  a  New  York  dealer  and 
scholar.  The  Guide  Book  surpassed  the  Standard 
Catalogue  in  sales,  and,  before  long,  the  Standard 
Catalogue,  which  had  been  published  since  1934, 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  After  Wayte  Raymond's 
death,  the  final  edition  was  brought  out  by  John 
J.  Ford,  Jr.— this  was  in  1959.  Since  then  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Catalogue  has  been  known  only  to  those 
who  collect  out-of-print  numismatic  books.  Back 
in  the  1 950s,  when  both  the  Guide  Book  and  the 
Standard  Catalogue  were  in  the  marketplace  side- 
by-side,  the  Guide  Book  was  considered  to  be  the 
"popular"  reference,  while  the  other  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  "scholarly"  book. 

Reminiscing  aside,  I  now  turn  to  the  1986  ver¬ 
sion  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins. 
Although  most  readers  are  apt  to  refer  to  listings 
of  Franklin  half  dollars,  commemoratives,  Morgan 
dollars,  or  Saint-Gaudens  double  eagles,  there  is 
a  wealth  of  valuable  information  on  other  series. 
In  talks  to  coin  clubs  and  other  organizations  I 
have  often  suggested  that  reading  the  introduc¬ 
tion  portion  of  the  Guide  Book,  the  essay  that  runs 
from  page  5  to  page  12  in  the  current  edition,  is 
as  good  a  way  as  any  to  learn  what  American 
coins  are  all  about.  If  any  essay  on  the  subject 
crams  more  valuable  information  into  such  a  small 
space,  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  it. 

Then  comes  a  long  section,  extending  from 
page  13  through  page  58,  devoted  to  colonial, 
state,  and  other  coins  related  to  early  America. 
Back  in  the  19th  century,  when  T.  Harrison  Gar¬ 
rett,  Lorin  G.  Parmelee,  and  others  were  collect¬ 
ing,  such  coins,  loosely  grouped  under  the 
heading  of  "colonials,"  were  prime  in  American 
numismatic  interest.  Today,  they  are  largely 
forgotten.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  there  are  probably  more  bargains 
listed  in  those  pages  than  in  any  other  Guide  Book 
section!  For  example,  $250  is  the  price  listed  (on 
page  16)  for  a  Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  Shilling 
small  planchet  variety,  in  Good  grade.  Here  is  one 
of  the  most  romantic  of  all  coins— a  piece  which 
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could  be  the  subject  of  a  fascinating  article  on  its 
own.  Over  the  course  of  years  I  have  spent  un¬ 
told  hours  gazing  at  Pine  Tree  shillings  of  various 
varieties,  studying  them  under  magnification, 
looking  them  up  in  Sydney  P.  Noe's  monographs 
on  the  subject,  and  contemplating  the  history  they 
could  tell  us  if  they  could  only  speak. 


Rosa  Americana  coins,  listed  on  pages  19 
through  21,  represent  an  interesting  chapter  in 
American  coinage  history.  William  Wood,  a 
British  entrepreneur,  persuaded  King  George  to 
grant  him  the  privilege  of  making  coins  for  the 
American  colonies.  This  he  did  with  a  flourish  and 
with  an  eyefor  profit,  the  result  being  pieces  that 
were  light  in  weight.  What  Wood  designated  as 
a  halfpenny  had  a  diameter  no  different  from  a 
British  farthing  (which  at  the  time  was  valued  at 
half  of  a  halfpenny,  or  at  a  quarter  of  a  penny). 
T  he  A  merican  colonists  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
anything,  Wood  reasoned.  Not  so  in  practice,  and 
the  pieces  were  rejected,  despite  pleas  made  to  col¬ 
onial  governors  to  encourage  the  colonists  to  use 
them.  As  a  result,  the  coins  were  condemned  in 
America  and  saw  circulation  primarily  in  the 
British  Isles.  Interestingly,  the  issues  are  made  of 
an  unusual  composition  designated  as  bath  metal, 
comprising  75%  copper,  24.7%  zinc,  and  .3% 
silver.  Bath  metal,  whatever  its  desirable  features 
may  have  been,  was  not  particularly  well  suited 
for  striking  coins,  and  pieces  made  from  this 
substance  have  microscopic  granularity,  as  the 
metal  did  not  flow  smoothly  against  the  die.  If  you 
are  a  metallurgist  you  know  what  sintered  metal 
looks  like— well,  bath  metal  coins  have  a  similar 
surface.  William  Wood  tried  his  best,  however, 
and  while  the  obligatory  portrait  of  King  George 
occupied  the  obverse,  the  reverse  showed  a  rose, 
the  inscription  ROSA  AMERICANA  above,  and  a 
legend  in  Latin,  UTILE  DULCI  ("the  useful  with 
the  sweet")  on  a  label  below. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  Latin  legends  on  coins, 
although  I  have  no  pretentions  at  knowing  Latin 
beyond  two  years  of  the  subject  in  high  school. 
Another  Rosa  Americana  issue,  a  pattern,  has  as 
its  reverse  inscription  ROSA  SINE  SPINA,  which, 
seemingly  romantically,  translates  to  "rose  without 
thorns." 

Perhaps  better  known  is  the  Latin  inscription  IM¬ 
MUNE  COLUMBIA  found  on  the  obverse  of  cer¬ 
tain  copper  issues  of  the  1 780s.  The  reference  is 
that  Columbia,  representing  America,  was  im¬ 
mune  to  the  problems  of  the  world.  The  Vermont 
coiners  of  1 785  and  1 786  wanted  to  use  Latin  in¬ 
scriptions  also,  and  the  reverses  of  their  early 
issues  featured  the  inscription  STELLA  QUARTA 
DECIMA,  which  translates  to  "the  14th  star."  Ver¬ 
mont  aspired  to  be  the  14th  state,  but  this  did  not 
actually  happen  until  1 791,  six  years  after  the  in¬ 
scription  first  appeared  on  coins.  For  a  time,  Ver¬ 
mont  was  an  independent  "nation,"  and  thought 
was  given  to  joining  Canada  rather  than  the 
United  States. 

The  obverse  of  the  Vermont  pieces  bore  the 
Vermont  name  in  Latin  form,  but  the  coiners 
could  not  decide  which  way  to  go,  so  the 
numismatist  today  is  confronted  with  such  varia¬ 
tions  as  VERMONTS,  VERMONTIS,  and 
VERMONTENSIUM 

On  page  25  in  the  1986  edition  of  A  Guide  Book 


of  United  States  Coins  is  found  a  brief  listing  of 
Higley  or  Granby  coppers.  Dr.  Samuel  Higley,  a 
medical  doctor  with  a  degree  from  Yale,  must 
have  been  an  interesting  person,  for  in  addition 
to  whatever  medicine  he  practiced,  he  devoted 
attention  to  a  private  copper  mine  on  his  property 
near  Granby,  Connecticut.  He  produced  his  own 
private  coinage,  copper  pieces  the  size  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  British  halfpenny.  However,  he  elected 
to  place  their  value  as  threepence,  which  was 
several  times  the  value  of  other  similarly-sized  cop¬ 
pers  then  in  circulation.  In  an  era  in  which  the 
merchants  and  public  alike  were  apt  to  judge  a 
coin  by  its  metal  and  weight,  and  not  by  its  in¬ 
scriptions,  those  given  Higley's  threepence  pieces 
simply  laughed  when  the  high  value  was  sug¬ 
gested.  Undaunted,  Higley  revised  the  inscription 
to  state  VALUE  ME  AS  YOU  PLEASE,  which, 
presumably,  his  customers  did  from  that  point  on. 

The  posted  value  of  $10,000  for  a  typical  Higley 
copper  in  Fine  condition  isn't  to  be  sneezed  at, 
but  if  it  is  any  consolation,  I  remind  you  that  five 
or  six  years  ago  a  typical  Higley  copper  would 
have  cost  you  at  least  double  that  amount!  A 
number  of  the  active  players  in  the  hobby  of  col¬ 
lecting  early  state  and  colonial  pieces  have  since 
died,  and  John  Roper,  Richard  Picker,  Ted  Craige, 
Ellis  Robison,  and  others  no  longer  are  competing 
for  prizes  as  they  cross  the  auction  block.  Further, 
in  recent  times  the  coin  hobby,  considered  by 
some  to  be  an  industry,  has  shifted  toward  invest¬ 
ment  rather  than  collecting.  Thus,  the  newcomer 
to  the  hobby  is  apt  to  be  bombarded  with  sales 
messages  saying  that  common  bullion-type  coins, 
common  dates  of  Morgan  silver  dollars,  and  the 
like  represent  "the  best  investments"— and,  by  im¬ 
plication,  colonial  coins  aren't  worth  looking  at. 
Reinforcing  this  are  many  newsletters  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  investment.  Virtually  without  exception, 
these  newsletters  ignore  classic  and  early  issues 
and  concentrate  on  commoner  ones.  David 
Harper,  writing  an  editorial  in  Numismatic  News 
a  few  months  ago  (we  reprinted  it  on  page  30  of 
our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  56,  in  case  you  want 
to  look  it  up),  noted  that  in  many  instances  truly 
rare  coins  have  advanced  very  little  in  recent 
times,  while  more  common  pieces  (with  "supplies 
large  enough  to  allow  massive  quantities  to  be 
sold")  have  risen  in  value— a  paradoxical  situa¬ 
tion!  Of  course,  one  could  hardly  promote  1737 
Higley  coppers,  for  even  if  one  had  millions  of 
dollars  to  spend  on  these  coins  and  even  if  one 
were  willing  to  spend  $10,000  or  even  $50,000 
each  for  them,  there  simply  aren't  that  many 
around!  By  default,  today's  collector  has  many  op¬ 
portunities  that  simply  weren't  available  five  to 
10  years  ago. 

The  1783  silver  threepence,  sixpence,  and  shill¬ 
ing  pieces  issued  by  John  Chalmers,  a  goldsmith 
and  silversmith  who  plied  his  trade  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  are  delineated  on  page  27  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  Guide  Book.  Without  exception,  all  of  these 
are  scarce  today.  As  a  perusal  of  the  Guide  Book 
illustrations  shows,  a  number  of  interesting  designs 
were  utilized,  including  one  showing  two  birds, 
possibly  "early  birds,"  competing  for  a  worm— 
or  perhaps  one  was  an  early  bird  and  got  the 
worm,  and  the  other  was  a  late  bird— who  knows? 

A  rather  complicated  series  is  delineated  brief¬ 
ly  on  pages  28  and  29— that  of  the  coins  issued 
for  French  possessions  in  the  New  World.  Not  too 
many  people  collect  these,  probably  because  they 
do  not  bear  legends  relating  to  America,  but  as 
a  number  of  them  were  struck  in  France  specifical¬ 
ly  for  circulation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  they 
are  listed.  Perhaps  what  is  needed  is  a  popular- 
circulation  essay  or  reference  guide  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  understand  that  Bob  Vlack  is  working  on 
such  a  project. 


The  1776  Continental  "dollar,"  listed  on  page 
30,  is  an  American  classic.  In  high  grade,  such 
pieces  are  truly  beautiful.  The  obverse  bears  in¬ 
scriptions  devised  by‘Benjamin  Franklin.  A  sun¬ 
dial  is  shown,  with  the  inscription  FUGIO  in  the 
"sky"  above,  FUGIO  meaning  "I  fly,"  referring 
to  the  rapid  passage  of  time.  For  good  measure, 
the  advice  MIND  YOUR  BUSINESS  also  appears 
as  part  of  the  inscription.  The  intention,  I  am  sure, 
was  to  encourage  the  user  of  the  coin  to  tend  to 
his  (or  her)  knitting,  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  to  be  industrious,  to  be  active— not  "mind 
your  business"  in  the  sense  of  "don't  be  nosy." 
The  reverse  bears  the  abbreviated  names  of  the 
various  states  or  colonies,  inscribed  on  linked 
rings.  There  is  a  minor  typographical  error  in  that 
Pennsylvania  has  an  I  following  the  S,  as  PENN- 
SILV,  as  its  abbreviation.  Like  the  Nile  River,  the 
1776  Continental  "dollar"  has  its  secrets  and 
keeps  them  well.  Some  varieties  are  signed  with 
the  initials  E.G.,  for  the  engraver  or  designer,  but 
the  identity  of  this  individual  is  not  known  for  cer¬ 
tain,  although  scholar  Eric  P.  Newman,  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  titled  "The  Continental  Dollar  Meets  Its 
Maker,"  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  Elisha 
Gallaudet,  while  others  have  suggested  Ephraim 
Getz  or  Elbridge  Gerry. 

It  is  probable  that  the  1 776  Continental  "dollar" 
was  indeed  intended  to  see  service  as  a  dollar, 
for,  as  Eric  P.  Newman  has  further  pointed  out, 
at  one  time  the  series  of  Continental  paper  money, 
normally  beginning  with  the  $1  denomination  and 
continuing  with  higher  denominations  from  that 
point,  omitted  the  $1  and  commenced  with  the 
$2,  perhaps  indicating  that  the  $1  void  was  filled 
by  this  metallic  coin.  However,  with  some  logic 
it  can  be  argued  that  if  the  piece  actually  saw  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  dollar,  it  should  have  been  struck  in 
silver,  for  in  1776  the  emphasis  was  on  intrinsic 
or  metallic  value.  Indeed,  a  few  silver  specimens 
are  known,  one  of  which  I  catalogued  and  sold 
as  part  of  the  Garrett  Collection  for  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1980,  a  piece  which  fetched 
$95,000  and  went  into  the  cabinet  of  John  Jay 
Ford,  Jr.,  who  also  bought  the  marvelous  1783 
silver  decimal  pattern  coins  in  the  Garrett  Sale. 
If  a  Continental  dollar  in  silver  saw  service  as  a 
dollar,  then,  perhaps,  a  dollar  in  pewter  was  in¬ 
tended  for  some  lesser  denomination,  perhaps 
even  as  a  penny. 

As  a  counter  to  this,  it  might  have  been  that  the 
silver  pieces  were  die  trials  or  patterns  or  perhaps 
silver  pieces  were  made  in  small  numbers,  after 
which  time  pewter  pieces  were  made  in  large 
quantities. 

Inasmuch  as  paper  Continental  dollars  cir¬ 
culated  at  their  face  value  of  $1 ,  or  were  at  least 
issued  at  that  face  value,  perhaps  pewter  Con¬ 
tinental  pieces  also  served  as  dollars— in  the  same 
vein  that  paper  money  did  (without  respect  to  in¬ 
trinsic  value). 

Next  in  the  Guide  Book  come  the  Nova  Con- 
stellatio  coppers,  bearing  dates  from  1783  through 
1786,  although,  apparently,  most  of  the  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  those  dated  1783,  were  struck  in  Birm¬ 
ingham  (England)  in  1785.  The  great  rarity  in  the 
series  is  the  1786,  which  is  not  priced  in  the  Guide 
Book  but  which  simply  has  the  notation  "very 
rare."  Interestingly,  this  is  not  an  authentic  Nova 
Constellatio  copper  at  all  but,  rather,  is  a  contem¬ 
porary  counterfeit,  misdated  by  someone  who  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  know  that  he  should  have  used 
1783  or  1785! 

It  might  seem  curious  to  the  present  reader  that 
a  counterfeit  coin  would  be  desired  by  a 
numismatist,  for  there  is  no  question  that  the  1 786 
Nova  Constellatio  piece  is  on  the  "most  wanted" 
list  of  just  about  anyone  familiar  with  the  series. 
But,  among  early  American  coins,  counterfeits  are 
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sometimes  more  desirable  than  regular  issues.  No¬ 
where  is  this  more  evident  than  with  the  coinage 
of  Machin's  Mills,  which  appears  a  little  further 
on  in  the  Guide  Book,  but  I  will  mention  it  now. 
If  you  turn  to  page  42  of  the  red-covered 
reference,  you  will  see  the  heading  MACHIN'S 
MILLS  COINAGE  (1786-1  789),  and  the  notation: 
"The  most  prevalent  Machin's  Mills  coins  are 
lightweight  imitations  of  the  British  halfpenny,  with 
bust  obverse  and  Britannia  seated  reverse.  These 
can  be  distinguished  by  their  crude  diework..." 

Of  course,  the  word  "imitations"  is  simply  a 
euphemism  for  "counterfeit."  Looking  on  the 
same  page,  you  will  note  that  these  counterfeits 
or  imitations  are  priced  at  $45  in  Good  grade,  $75 
in  Very  Good,  $160  in  Fine,  and  $275  in  Very  Fine 
preservation!  More  to  the  point,  a  genuine  1775 
British  halfpenny  in  Very  Fine  grade  would  be  apt 
to  be  worth  $10  to  $20,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the 
counterfeit  version! 

Why  this  is  so  would  be  worthy  of  an  article  on 
its  own.  Let  me  simply  state  that  the  Machin's  Mills 
enterprise,  a  private  coinage  venture  located  on 
the  shores  of  Orange  Pond  near  present-day 
Newburgh,  New  York,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  chapters  in  American  numismatic 
history.  Drawing  upon  information  provided  by 
Sylvester  S.  Crosby,  Eric  P.  Newman,  and  others, 

I  wrote  quite  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  subject  in 
my  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage  book,  to 
which  refer,  or  refer  to  Crosby's  Early  Coins  of 
America  book.  Capt.  Thomas  Machin  and  his 
associates  conducted  a  secret  coinage  enterprise 
and,  at  one  Jime,  employed  a  guard  with  a 
hideous  mask  to  frighten  curiosity  seekers!  For  a 
period  of  several  years  they  stamped  out 
counterfeit  British  halfpennies  as  well  as  imitations 
of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  other  copper 
coins  and,  by  means  of  a  complicated  agreement, 
legitimate  Vermont  coins.  However,  in  one  in¬ 
stance  a  legitimate  Vermont  obverse  die  was  com¬ 
bined  with  a  counterfeit  British  halfpenny  reverse 
die,  thus  creating  the  rather  curious  1 787  BRITAN¬ 
NIA  Vermont  issue,  which  you  can  find  illustrated 
and  described  at  the  upper  portion  of  page  46  of 
the  Guide  Book. 

The  reason  why  the  Machin's  Mills  counterfeit 
British  halfpennies  are  desirable  to  collectors  is 
that  they  were  made  from  design  punches  and 
letter  punches  which,  in  some  instances,  can  also 
be  found  on  Vermont  and  Connecticut  coins. 
Rather  than  view  them  as  "counterfeits,"  which 
is  a  harsh  word,  it  is  kinder  and  perhaps  more 
satisfying  to  indeed  call  them  imitations,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  "unauthorized  American-made  British 
halfpennies." 

The  Nova  Constellatio  or  decimal  pattern  pieces 
listed  on  page  32  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  have  already  been  alluded  to;  these  ap¬ 
peared  in- the  1979  catalogue  which  I  prepared 
of  the  Garrett  Collection  and  brought  some  prices 
which  were  considered  to  be  rather  fancy  at  the 
time.  However,  the  buyer,  John  Jay  Ford,  Jr.,  pro¬ 
bably  has  the  last  laugh— for  he  is  content  in 
knowing  that  he  possesses  some  of  America's 
most  fantastic  and  desirable  rarities.  While  the 
price  of  $190,000  paid  for  the  1 783  silver  "mark" 
isn't  a  figure  to  be  sneezed  at,  perhaps  John  con¬ 
siders  it  a  bargain  in  comparison  to  over  twice  that 
figure  paid  for  a  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel  (of 
which  five  specimens  are  known)  early  in  1985. 

The  Massachusetts  copper  coins  listed  on  page 
36  are  the  most  stereotyped  of  all  state  coinages 
of  the  era.  The  dies  were  well  cut,  and  the  pieces 
for  the  most  part  were  sharply  struck.  Offhand, 
you  might  think  that  this  would  make  them  more 
desirable  than,  for  example,  the  coins  of  Vermont 
and  Connecticut,  both  series  of  which  are  known 
for  their  crudeness.  However,  collectors  like 
things  that  are  rustic,  so  while  1787  and  1788 


Massachusetts  coins  are  certainly  desired,  they 
don't  have  quite  the  fascination  that  those  other 
two  series  have.  Still,  there  are  some  interesting 
variations,  prominent  among  them  being  the  1 787 
Massachusetts  copper  cent  with  the  arrows 
transposed— the  bundle  of  arrows  appears  in  the 
eagle's  right  talon  (as  seen  by  an  observer)  rather 
than  in  the  normal  position  in  the  eagle's  left  talon. 

Unlike  the  states  of  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Jersey,  which  desired  a  coinage  and  which 
desired  to  produce  coins  and  which  did  so  by  us¬ 
ing  independent  contractors,  Massachusetts 
established  its  own  native  mint.  Problems 
developed  from  the  outset,  and  delays  ensued. 
After  coinage  had  been  progressing  for  a  time,  an 
accounting  audit  showed  that  each  piece  cost 
twice  face  value  to  produce!  Accordingly,  the 
door  to  the  mint  was  padlocked,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts  cents  and  half  cents  came 
to  a  screeching  halt.  Interestingly,  the  term  CENT 
appearing  on  the  1 787  Massachusetts  cent  is  the 
earliest  use  of  this  term  on  a  coin  in  America. 
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From  1785  through  1788  various  Connecticut 
copper  coins  were  produced.  Struck  from  a  pro¬ 
liferation  of  die  combinations,  over  300  varieties 
have  been  identified  by  numismatists  today.  Some 
of  the  more  obvious  ones  can  be  found  on  pages 
37  through  40  of  the  Guide  Book.  Produced  by 
private  contract,  most  of  the  issues  of  the  first  year, 
1785,  were  fairly  heavy  and  relatively  decently 
struck.  Then  the  coiners  became  lax,  the  weights 
of  the  planchets  decreased,  the  die  work  became 
poorer,  and  by  1788  many  issues  were  lightweight 
and  indistinct.  Presumably,  the  profits  of  the 
coiners  at  this  point  were  considerably  higher.  As 
noted,  a  number  of  pieces  bearing  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  imprint  were  struck  unofficially  at  Machin's 
Mills. 

Connecticut  copper  coins  are  inexpensive.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  give  a  "sales  talk,"  let  me 
say  that  if  you  have  an  intellectual  turn  of  mind 
and  enjoy  interesting  things,  you'll  have  a  field 
day  with  these  pieces.  This  is  really  not  a  "sales 
talk,"  for  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  typically 
has  just  a  few  Connecticut  pieces  in  stock.  Indeed, 
our  inventory  of  a  single  date  or  mintmark  varie¬ 
ty  of  certain  items  in  the  Morgan  dollar  series  is 
apt  to  be  greater  in  terms  of  value  than  all  Con¬ 
nections  we  may  possess!  However,  I  do  find 
them  interesting,  so  it  does  no  harm  to  put  in  a 
good  word  for  them.  What  I  have  to  say  about 


Connecticut  coppers  also  applies,  more  or  less, 
to  other  state  coppers  of  the  era.  In  fact,  I  collect 
Vermont  coppers. 

First  of  all,  Connecticut  copper  coins  are  inex¬ 
pensive.  The  basic  design  types  are  outlined  in 
the  Guide  Book,  as  noted.  In  Good  grade,  the  only 
variety  listing  at  more  than  $100  on  page  37  is  the 
Bust  Facing  Left  type  at  $1 25,  hardly  a  figure  that's 
going  to  dent  anyone's  pocketbook.  On  the  next 
page  there  are  no  varieties  listed  over  $100  in 
Good  grade,  and  on  page  39  there  are  just  two, 
one  at  $1 75  and  one  at  $1  50.  On  page  40  there 
are  none.  So,  stated  another  way,  the  three  rarest 
types,  priced  in  Good  preservation,  cost  $125, 
$175,  and  $150,  for  a  total  of  just  $450,  with  all 
other  types  listing  for  less  than  $100  each!  Indeed, 
many  of  them  list  for  just  $25  or  so  each. 

This  is  not  an  article  on  Connecticut  coppers, 
so  I  won't  go  to  great  lengths,  but  I  will  point  out 
some  varieties.  The  1785  African  Head  issue  is  so- 
called  due  to  the  portrait  on  the  obverse.  This  par¬ 
ticular  issue  usually  comes  well  struck  and  is  one 
of  the  relatively  few  that  shows  detail  on  the  hair 
on  the  obverse  and  one  of  just  a  few  varieties  nor¬ 
mally  seen  with  details  on  the  reverse  shield.  The 
1786  Connecticut  with  the  inscription  ETLIB  IN- 
DE  on  the  reverse  is  a  product  of  Machin's  Mills. 
If  you  compare  the  Guide  Book  illustration  (see 
page  37)  of  this  with  the  African  Head  you  will 
see  there  is  little  resemblance.  The  1786  variety 
shows  a  compact  head,  perhaps  more  resembl¬ 
ing  a  Roman  orator.  The  reverse  should  be  INDE 
ET  LIB,  an  abbreviation  in  Latin  for  "inde¬ 
pendence  and  liberty,"  however,  the  diecutter  for 
Machin's  Mills  apparently  didn't  know  one  Latin 
abbreviation  from  another,  so  the  reverse  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  transposed.  This  transposition  also  appears 
on  another  Machin's  Mills  copper,  the  1 787  Con¬ 
necticut  with  Small  Head  Facing  Right  illustrated 
second  up  from  the  bottom  on  page  38. 

The  curiously-named  1787  Muttonhead  varie¬ 
ty,  listed  on  the  bottom  of  page  38,  is  probably 
a  contemporary  counterfeit,  but  not  from 
Machin's  Mills.  Years  ago  this  was  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Bradford  Head,  possibly  from 
an  earlier  governor  of  Massachusetts^) .  Unlike  the 
seated  figure  seen  on  most  other  Connecticut  cop¬ 
pers,  a  figure  copied  from  the  British  "Britannia" 
emblem,  the  reverse  of  the  Muttonhead  shows 
what  seems  to  be  an  African  princess.  As  is  the 
case  with  so  many  early  American  coins,  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing  is  known  concerning  details  of  its  pro¬ 
duction.  However,  mysteries  are  sometimes  more 
interesting  than  facts— there  is  always  a  certain 
curiosity  in  not  knowing  everything— and  this  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  popularity  of  the  variety. 

The  craftsmen  preparing  dies  for  1 787  Draped 
Bust  Connecticut  coppers,  as  listed  on  page  39, 
must  have  been  taking  too  frequent  swigs  of  rum, 
or  perhaps  something  else  distracted  them,  for, 
seemingly,  the  obverse  legend  of  AUCTORI  CON- 
NEC  (a  Latin  abbreviation  for  "by  the  authority 
of  Connecticut")  was  hard  to  keep  straight.  So, 
instead  of  AUCTORI  we  have  such  comical  varia¬ 
tions  as  AUCIORI,  AUCTOPI,  and  AUCTOBI, 
while  instead  of  CONNEC  we  have  CONNECT. 
CONNFC,  and  CONNLC. 

The  reverse  inscription  likewise  furnished  a 
playground  for  transmogrification,  or  error,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  So,  instead  of  INDE 
we  have  FNDE,  and  instead  of  the  two  distinct 
words  ETLIB  we  have  crammed  together  er¬ 
roneously  as  one  word,  and  in  the  process 
misspelled,  the  variations  ETLIR  and  ETIIB  with 
the  ETLIR  error  being  used  on  quite  a  few  different 
dies  (sometimes  corrected  by  overpunching  the 
erroneous  R  with  a  B,  but  not  so  that  the  R  is  not 
still  visible). 

By  the  time  that  the  1788-dated  Connecticut 
coinage  appeared,  the  situation  was  winding 
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down  Many  fewer  pieces  were  produced  than 
were  those  bearing  the  1 787  date.  In  general,  1 788 
examples  seen  today  are  lightly  struck  and  on  thin 
plane  hets. 

Next  in  the  Guide  Book  enumeration  comes  the 
1  "87  Brasher  doubloon.  The  text  notes:  "Perhaps 
the  most  famous  pieces  coined  before  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Mint  at 
Philadelphia  were  those  produced  by  a  well- 
known  goldsmith  and  jeweler,  Ephraim  Brasher, 
a  neighbor  of  George  Washington,  in  New  York. 
Brasher  produced  a  gold  piece  weighing  about 
408  grains,  approximately  equal  in  value  to  a 
Spanish  doubloon." 

The  Brasher  pieces  depict  on  the  obverse  a 
mountain  with  a  sun  rising  over  it,  with  the  in¬ 
scription  NOVA  EBORAC  COLUMBIA/EX¬ 
CELSIOR  surrounding.  Nova  Eborac  is  a  Latiniza- 
tion  of  "New  York,"  while  "Columbia"  refers  to 
America,  and  Excelsior  is  the  motto  of  New  York 
State.  The  surname  of  the  engraver,  BRASHER, 
appears  in  full  beneath  the  mountain. 

The  reverse  illustrates  a  heraldic  eagle  surround¬ 
ed  with  a  wreath  of  leaves,  a  wreath  perhaps  in¬ 
spired  by  that  on  the  Nova  Constellatio  coppers. 
The  inscription  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  surrounds. 
Examples  known  to  numismatists  are  each 
hallmarked  with  the  EB  stamp,  usually  on  the  left 
(as  seen  by  the  observer)  wing  of  the  eagle,  but 
on  one  specimen  it  is  on  the  shield. 

The  storied  Brasher  doubloon  was  offered  in  the 
John  Story  Jenks  Sale  of  1921 .  After  that  came  a 
period  of  over  a  half  centu  ry  without  a  single  auc¬ 
tion  appearance.  An  entire  generation  of 
numismatists,  or  perhaps  two  generations,  came 
and  went  without  having  the  opportunity  to  bid 
)n  this  legendary  rarity. 

In  1979,  Rarcoa,  the  Chicago  firm,  offered  at 
auction  an  example  that  the  late  Robert  Freidberg 
had  acquired  from  the  Virgil  Brand  estate.  The 
coin  soared  to  $430,000,  setting  an  all  time  record 
for  any  coin  sold  at  auction.  That  record  was  not 
to  stand  long,  for  a  few  months  later,  November 
1979,  the  Garrett  Collection  specimen,  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  cataloguing,  went  nearly 
$300,000  higher  and  fetched  $725,000.  The  Gar¬ 
rett  coin  had  an  illustrious  pedigree  and,  even 
more  important,  was  rated  as  the  finest  known 
example.  Then,  in  1981,  the  unique  Brasher 
doubloon  with  the  EB  hallmark  on  the  eagle's 
breast  or  shield,  a  piece  in  lesser  condition  but 
a  coin  of  astounding  rarity,  crossed  the  auction 
block  at  $625,000.  If  this  were  not  enough,  in  be- 
ween  the  offerings  Stack's  offered  on  a  fixed-price 
basis  for  a  reported  $650,000  the  specimen  that 
had  belonged  to  Yale  University.  So,  in  a  space 
of  scarcely  three  years  numismatists  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquire  four  different  examples! 
Perhaps  no  better  testimonial  to  the  strength  of 
the  rare  coin  market  can  be  printed  than  to  note 
the  strong  sums  that  each  of  the  four  coins  sold 
for.  A  fifth  item,  a  piece  bearing  the  design  of  a 
Spanish-American  gold  doubloon  of  Lima,  Peru, 
dated  1742,  also  bearing  the  name  BRASHER  and 
the  EB  hallmark,  was  featured  in  the  Garrett  sale 
and  was  sold  to  well-known  early  coin  specialist 
John  Jay  Ford,  Jr. 

The  famous  Brasher  coinage  aside,  the  pieces 
attributable  to  New  York  State,  and  which  are  en¬ 
countered  on  a  regular  basis  by  numismatists,  are 
those  in  the  copper  series.  Unlike  the  situation 
with  Connecticut  coppers,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  truly  common  or  truly  inexpensive  New  York 
copper  com  The  closest  that  one  can  come  is  the 
Ncr/a  Eborar  series  (page  43  of  the  Guide  Book), 
whi/-  h  was  produced  in  several  different  die  styles, 
all  dated  1787,  with  the  main  differences  being 
the  position,  facing  left  or  facing  right,  of  the 
seated  figure  on  the  reverse.  In  high  grade  the 


Nova  Eborac  coppers  are  extremely  rare.  I  do  not 
ever  recall  handling  one  with  original  mint  col¬ 
or.  Indeed,  Very  Fine,  the  highest  grade  listed  by 
the  Guide  Book  would  represent  an  outstanding 
specimen. 

Also  attributed  by  the  Guide  Book  to  New  York 
are  various  rarities  illustrated  on  pages  41  and  42, 
some  of  which  were  produced  at  the  previously- 
mentioned  Machin's  Mills.  Perhaps  an  all  time  low 
in  distinctness  of  the  design  is  achieved  by  a  prime 
rarity,  a  Machin's  Mills  product,  illustrated  at  the 
bottom  of  page  42,  the  piece  that  bears  on  one 
side  a  crude  representation  of  George  III  and,  on 
the  other,  a  standing  Indian  with  bow  and 
tomahawk.  Although  the  Guide  Book  plate  coin 
has  received  virtually  no  wear,  major  portions  of 
the  motifs  and  legends  are  indistinct.  Of  course, 
this  is  just  what  the  Machin's  Mills  coiners  intend¬ 
ed,  for  they  wanted  pieces  that  looked  deliberately 
worn,  so  they  would  slip  into  circulation  easily 
and  would  not  be  questioned. 

Next  in  the  Guide  Book  listing  come  the  coins 
of  New  Jersey.  The  Guide  Book  listing  is  not  in 
strict  chronological  order,  for  if  it  were,  then  Ver¬ 
mont  should  be  listed  first  among  the  state 
coinages  of  the  era,  and  Massachusetts  should  be 
listed  last.  In  any  event,  New  Jersey  coppers  com¬ 
mence  on  page  44. 


New  Jersey  coppers  bear  on  the  obverse  a 
horse's  head  above  a  plow,  with  the  inscription 
NOVA  CAESAREA  (Latin  for  New  Jersey)  above. 
The  date  on  most  examples  appears  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  coin  near  the  border,  but  on  a  rare 
issue  it  is  found  under  the  beam  or  drawbar  of 
the  plow  in  the  field. 

The  reverse  of  each  issue  bears  a  shield  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  inscription  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM. 

With  the  exception  of  the  date  under  plow 
beam  variety,  a  representative  collection  of  New 
Jersey  coppers  can  be  acquired  at  reasonable  cost. 
There  are  some  variations  in  shield  shape  and  for¬ 
mat.  So  far  as  major  varieties  are  concerned,  the 
year  1788  yields  the  style  with  the  horse's  head 
facing  left,  instead  of  the  usual  right  direction. 
Over  the  years  a  number  of  numismatists  have 
aspired  to  collect  New  Jersey  coppers  by  die 
varieties,  of  which  many  dozens  of  different 
varieties  are  known.  These  varieties  were  first 
catalogued  in  the  19th  century  by  Dr.  Edward 
Maris  who  also  lent  his  talents  to  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  1794  American  large  cents. 

Continuing  our  "tour"  or  day  trip  through  A 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  we  now  en¬ 
counter  the  issues  of  Vermont.  These  pieces  were 
struck  with  several  design  differences.  Early  pieces 
were  issued  in  1 785  under  the  auspices  of  Ruben 
Harmon,  Jr.,  who  set  up  a  private  mint  in  Rupert, 
Vermont.  Later,  Harmon  and  his  associates 
became  affiliated  with  Machin's  Mills,  and  issues 
toward  the  end  of  the  series  were  made  in 
Newburgh,  New  York. 

The  first  Vermont  issues  bore  on  the  obverse 
a  rocky  hill  or  ridge  surmounted  by  pine  trees, 
with  the  early  morning  sun  peeping  over  the  right 
side.  Beneath  this  motif  appears  a  plow, 
emblematic  of  agriculture  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State.  The  inscription  VERMONTS  RES  PUBLICA, 
for  "Republic  of  Vermont,"  surrounds.  The  date 


1 785  is  below.  Another  variation  has  the  Latiniza- 
tion  of  the  state  as  VERMONTS,  while  in  1 786  the 
variation  VERMONTENSIUM  was  employed. 

The  reverse  shows  an  all-seeing  eye  surround¬ 
ed  by  rays  and  stars,  a  copy  of  the  reverse  of  one 
of  the  Nova  Constellatio  copper  types.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  STELLA  QUARTA  DECIMA,  for  the  14th  star 
(or  state),  surrounds. 

After  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  1785  and  1786 
coppers  with  the  sun-over-mountains  design  had 
been  made,  the  motif  was  discontinued.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  uncertain,  but  I  believe  it  may 
have  been  because  the  general  design  was  u- 
nique  to  Vermont  coinage  and  was  quite  unlike 
the  portrait  (of  George  III)  coinage  in  general  use 
throughout  the  former  British  colonies.  The  British 
halfpenny,  bearing  George  III  on  the  obverse  and 
the  seated  figure  of  Britannia  on  the  reverse,  was 
so  well-known  that  when  the  contractors  for  the 
Connecticut  coinage  proposed  a  design,  they 
thought  nothing  would  do  better  than  to  emulate 
the  British  style,  changing  the  surrounding  inscrip¬ 
tions  so  they  would  not  be  identified  with  England, 
but  keeping  the  basic  format.  In  1786,  the  Ver¬ 
mont  coinage  was  similarly  redesigned,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  in  that  year  was  a  new  type  with  a  por¬ 
trait  on  the  obverse  and  a  seated  figure  on  the 
reverse. 

Early  among  these  was  the  so-called  Baby  Head 
variety,  from  the  youthfulness  of  the  portrait,  with 
AUCTORI  VERMON  surrounding  it,  for  "by  the 
authority  of  Vermont."  The  reverse  has  a  seated 
figure,  as  noted,  and  the  inscription  INDE  ET  LIB, 
the  same  as  found  on  the  Connecticut  coinage, 
also  for  "independence  and  liberty." 

At  least  two  later  varieties  of  Vermont  coinage 
are  direct  copies  of  British  halfpennies,  the  so- 
called  1 786  and  1 787  Bust  Left  styles.  These  bear 
the  portrait  of  King  George  II  (not  King  George 
III)  and  are  copied  from  the  pre-1770  regal 
coinage  of  England,  the  only  major  differences  be¬ 
ing  the  inscriptions  and  dates.  Then  came  the 
1787  and  1788  Bust  Right  coinage,  with  the 
general  portrait  of  George  III,  facing  right,  but  with 
Vermont  inscriptions.  It  is  believed  that  the  1787 
and  1788  Bust  Right  coinage  was  accomplished 
at  Machin's  Mills. 

The  present  writer  has  collected  Vermont  cop¬ 
pers  for  many  years  and  has  found  them  to  be 
among  the  most  fascinating  of  all  American  issues. 
Part  of  their  fascination  lies  in  their  crudity.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  sharply-struck  high-grade  Ver¬ 
mont  coin.  As  the  Guide  Book  notes:  "most  Ver¬ 
mont  coppers  are  struck  on  poor  and  defective 
planchets."  Virtually  without  exception,  the 
original  dies  were  cut  in  shallow  relief,  so  even 
if  an  Uncirculated  example  were  to  be  found,  it 
would  not  be  sharply  defined.  Uncirculated  Ver¬ 
mont  coins  are  as  scarce  as  the  proverbial  hen's 
teeth,  and  while  a  few  scattered  examples  exist 
among  the  1 787-1  788  Bust  Right  coinage,  I  have 
never  seen  a  sun-over-mountains  or  a  Baby  Head, 
or  a  Bust  Left  with  any  pretentions  of  original  mint 
red. 

If  you  think  the  grading  of  Morgan  silver  dollars 
is  complicated,  just  give  Vermont  coppers  a  try! 
In  the  course  of  studying  the  Vermont  series  I  have 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  examining  a 
number  of  private  cabinets.  In  the  process  I  have 
made  notations  as  to  the  existence  of  various 
varieties  in  different  grades.  I  have  often  seen  the 
situation  of  one  collector  identifying  a  piece  as, 
for  example,  Extremely  Fine-40  while  another  calls 
the  same  piece  Very  Fine-20  or  even  Fine- 12.  This 
is  not  to  imply  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  expertise 
among  the  collectors,  for  as  a  group  I  would  wager 
a  drink  of  Moxie  that  the  average  Vermont 
specialist  can  run  numismatic  circles  around  the 
average  collector  of  Morgan  dollars  or  com 
memoratives.  The  disparity  lies  in  the  unresolved 
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situation  of  sharpness.  If  a  coin,  take  the  1786  Bust 
Left  copper  as  an  example,  is  rather  flat  appear¬ 
ing  and  has  a  porous  surface,  yet  shows  little  ac¬ 
tual  wear,  what  grade  is  it  in?  Let's  suppose  that 
the  piece  actually  illustrated  on  page  46  of  the 
Guide  Book  is  such  a  coin— that  is,  let  us  suppose 
that  this  piece  has  just  the  barest  "cabinet  fric¬ 
tion"  on  the  high  spots.  Obviously,  the  coin  is  in¬ 
distinct  and  looks  quite  "worn."  How  would  you 
grade  it?  Study  the  situation  for  a  while,  and  you 
can  readily  see  that  one  person  could  call  it  EF-40, 
or  even  AU-50,  whereas  another,  perhaps  ac¬ 
customed  to  grading  United  States  large  cents, 
might  assign  a  Very  Fine-20  classification. 

In  the  Vermont  series  there  are  a  number  of  rare 
die  varieties,  attributed  to  the  numbers  assigned 
by  Hillyer  C.  Ryder  in  1919,  and  by  his  successor 
a  generation  later,  John  Richardson.  In  more  re¬ 
cent  times  a  number  of  other  scholars  have 
studied  rarities  as  well  as  common  issues  in  the 
Vermont  series,  Eric  P.  Newman,  Kenneth  E. 
Bressett,  and  Roy  Bonjour  prominent  among 
them.  Cary  Trudgen  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  re¬ 
searching  Machin's  Mills  and,  in  the  process,  has 
come  up  with  lots  of  data  interesting  to  the  Ver¬ 
mont  enthusiast. 

The  1785-dated  Immune  Columbia  copper 
listed  first  among  the  issues  in  the  Guide  Book  (at 
the  middle  of  page  45),  is  a  muling  of  a  very 
crudely-done  Vermont  obverse  with  the  standard 
IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  reverse.  All  examples 
known  to  exist  are  on  small-diameter  planchets, 
with  the  result  that  the  legends  are  incomplete. 
The  Guide  Book  plate  coin  has  good  definition 
at  the  top  of  the  reverse,  with  the  last  part  of  IM¬ 
MUNE  and  the  first  part  of  COLUMBIA  being  well 
within  the  borders  of  the  coin,  but  the  date,  which 
is  below  the  seated  figure,  is  not  present.  Other 
strikings  seen  by  the  author  have  the  date  sharp, 
but  the  top  of  the  coin  weak.  All  pieces  are  light¬ 
ly  struck  at  the  center.  This  is  a  Machin's  Mills 
product  made  by  combining  two  unrelated  dies. 
This  obverse  displays  a  crudity  similar  to  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  1788  (Ryder-30)  with  the  C  in  AUCTORI 
backwards.  This  variety  was  intended  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  46  of  the  Guide  Book  but,  due  to 
a  typographical  error,  the  backward  nature  of  the 
C  is  not  stated— it  is  a  variety  listed  at  the  right 
side  of  page  46  and  which  is  priced  with  dashes. 
To  be  correct,  the  listing  should  have  read  as 
follows:  "1788  VERMON  AUCTORI,  backward  C 
in  AUCTORI."  Otherwise,  what  is  being  described 
is  a  common  1 788  Vermont  copper  with  the  VER¬ 
MON  AUCTORI  (with  regular  C  legend).  Both  the 
1788  variety  with  the  backward  C  and  the  1785 
obverse  of  the  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  issue  were 
done  by  a  rank  amateur.  The  letters  are  poorly 
spaced  and  are  quite  irregular,  while  the  portrait 
of  King  George  III  looks  like  it  was  done  by  so¬ 
meone  who  studied  diemaking  in  kindergarten! 
Of  course,  this  is  what  makes  the  pieces  so 
fascinating. 

Of  the  1785  Immune  Columbia  copper,  just  a 
few  dozen  are  known.  Of  the  1788  with  the 
backward  C,  fewer  yet  are  known,  and  the  piece 
is  probably  about  three  to  four  times  rarer  than 
the  Immune  Columbia  issue. 

Another  scarce  variety,  while  not  an  extreme 
rarity,  is  the  1786  Baby  Head.  Probably  40  or  50 
have  been  identified  in  cabinets.  Nearly  all  are 
poorly  struck  and  are  on  defective  planchets.  The 
piece  illustrated  in  the  Guide  Book  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  and  is  the  one  formerly  owned  by  the  Benn¬ 
ington  Museum  in  Vermont;  that  is,  until  it  was 
stolen  about  20  or  30  years  ago.  Later  reports  had 
it  that  the  thief  tossed  the  coins  in  the  Charles 
River  in  Boston.  In  any  event,  this  and  a  number 
of  other  prized  Vermonts  are  presently  unac¬ 
counted  for.  A  comeback  was  made  by  the  Ben¬ 
nington  Museum  by  acquiring  the  Vermont  col¬ 


lection  of  Robert  Vlack,  a  well-known  specialist 
in  state  and  early  American  coinage. 

So  far  as  major  types  are  concerned,  the  great 
rarity  in  the  series  is  the  1787  Bust  Left  issue.  The 
reverse  die  exhibits  a  massive  break  at  the  date, 
undoubtedly  indicating  that  relatively  few  pieces 
were  struck  before  the  die  had  to  be  discarded. 
One  of  the  most  curious  coins  in  my  own  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  1787  Bust  Left  copper  (Ryder-15)  over¬ 
struck  on  an  earlier  Vermont  of  the  sun-over¬ 
mountains  design.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only 
known  instance  of  one  Vermont  variety  struck  on 
a  planchet  consisting  of  another  Vermont  varie¬ 
ty.  It  is  doubly  fascinating  that  the  end  variety, 
Ryder-15,  is  a  major  rarity  in  the  series. 

Incidentally,  Vermont  coins  themselves  were 
used  as  planchets  elsewhere,  and  students  of  New 
Jersey  coppers,  in  particular,  occassionally  en¬ 
counter  a  New  Jersey  piece  overstruck  on  a  Ver¬ 
mont  issue.  Although  Vermont  coins  were  not 
struck  over  other  state  coins  (with  some  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions),  there  are  numerous  Vermont  issues 
known  that  are  overstruck  on  Nova  Constellatio 
coppers  or  on  1782  Irish  halfpennies  as  well  as 
other  coppers  of  the  era. 

As  Eric  P.  Newman  has  pointed  out,  different 
copper  coins  sometimes  were  circulated  at  dif¬ 
ferent  rates  in  different  areas  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  It  may  have  been  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  the  Vermont  coiners  found  that  Vermont 
coppers  circulated  at  a  higher  rate  than  Nova  Con¬ 
stellatio  coppers,  thus  making  it  possible  to  turn 
a  profit  by  overstriking.  As  much  of  this  overstruck 
coinage  was  accomplished  at  Machin's  Mills,  it 
may  also  have  been  the  situation  that  certain  "in¬ 
stock"  coins  were  simply  used  as  planchets  for 
other  coins  before  they  were  released. 

At  the  risk  of  going  on  and  on  about  Vermont 
coppers,  which  would  be  very  easy  for  me  to  do, 

I  leave  the  series  behind  on  our  Guide  Book  day 
trip  and  go  on  to  the  next  issues. 

The  1781 -dated  North  American  token  is 
somewhat  similar  in  general  format  to  the  Ships, 
Colonies  &  Commerce  tokens  issued  in  Canada. 
Like  the  Canadian  pieces,  the  North  American 
token  is  believed  to  have  been  made  in  the  British 
Isles  in  the  19th  century.  The  North  American 
tokens  are  crudely  struck  and  must  have  seen  ex¬ 
tensive  use  in  commerce,  for  nearly  all  examples 
encountered  today  are  in  lesser  grade.  I  have 
never  seen  a  piece  with  original  mint  color. 

What  the  Guide  Book  calls  the  Bar  "copper" 
used  to  be  called  the  Bar  "cent"  by  the  same 
reference.  This  design  is  simplicity  itself  and 
features  on  the  obverse  the  USA  monogram,  while 
the  reverse  is  simply  a  series  of  1 3  equally-spaced 
parallel  bars.  The  Guide  Book  suggests  that  the 
design  may  have  been  copied  from  a  Continen¬ 
tal  Army  uniform  button  and  notes  that  it  may 
have  been  produced  in  1785  in  Birmingham, 
England,  by  Thomas  Wyon,  who  at  the  same  time 
was  busy  making  Nova  Constellatio  coppers. 

The  1787  AUCTORI  PLEBIS  copper  listed  in  the 
Guide  Book  has  the  obverse  design  a  copycat  of 
the  Draped  Bust  Left  coinage  of  Connecticut  of 
the  same  year.  However,  the  AUCTORI  PLEBIS 
("by  authority  of  the  people")  was  produced  in 
England,  not  in  Connecticut,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  United  States.  Probably 
the  British  coiner  simply  saw  a  Connecticut  cop¬ 
per,  liked  the  design,  and  imitated  it.  The  reverse 
is  irrelevant  and  features  a  seated  figure  with  one 
hand  on  a  globe,  with  a  couchant  lion  looking  on. 

Next  in  sequence  comes  the  1789  Mott  token, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  (or  reverse,  it  is  hard  to 
tell  which  is  which!)  a  perched  eagle  with  the  date 
1789  above.  The  reverse  (or  obverse)  shows  a 
shelf-type  clock.  The  surrounding  inscriptions  note 
that  the  Mott  firm  was  engaged  in  selling  clocks, 


watches,  gold  and  silver  items,  etc.  This  is  one  of 
the  earlier  American  merchants'  tokens  or,  as  they 
are  also  called,  store  cards.  Examples  were  struck 
in  copper  from  crudely-executed  dies.  All  known 
specimens  have  irregular  surfaces.  While  some  are 
known  on  thin  planchets,  most  are  on  thick  plan¬ 
chets  and  were  struck  from  severely  bulged  dies. 

The  1790  silver  threepence,  issued  by  Standish 
Barry,  a  Baltimore  silversmith,  is  unusual  in  that 
it  bears  a  day  date,  July  4,  '90.  Whether  this  was 
issued  as  a  memento  of  the  July  4th  celebration 
in  Baltimore  this  date,  or  whether  it  simply  was 
intended  as  a  store  card  or  token,  is  not  known. 
The  value  THREE  PENCE  is  boldly  stated  on  the 
reverse,  so  it  must  have  been  more  than  simply 
a  giveaway  souvenir.  Perhaps  a  careful  reading 
of  Baltimore  newspapers  on  or  near  the  date  in¬ 
dicated  would  provide  some  sort  of  a  clue. 

The  Albany  Church  penny,  listed  on  page  48 
of  the  Guide  Book  is  a  relative  newcomer  to  the 
reference  book.  Years  ago,  it  wasn't  listed.  The 
token  was  issued  by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Albany,  which  had  a  problem  that  parishioners, 
in  their  worship  of  God,  considered  the  collec¬ 
tion  plate  to  be  the  ideal  place  to  pass  counterfeit 
coppers  that  local  merchants  wouldn't  take.  As 
a  counter  to  this  practice,  the  church  apparently 
sold  groups  of  "church  pennies"  to  parishioners, 
suggesting  that  these  then  be  used  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  plate.  At  least,  that's  how  the  theory  goes. 

Before  going  on  to  the  next  listing,  the  so-called 
Kentucky  token,  I  will  quote  from  my  Coins  and 
Collectors  book  (published  in  1964),  although  I 
recognize  the  dangers  one  can  get  into  by  quoting 
from  one's  own  writings— sort  of  a  self- 
congratulation,  so  to  speak!  Anyway,  what  I  had 
to  say  back  in  1964  does  have  some  relevance, 
so  here  goes: 

"Paradoxically,  the  first  collector  interest  in 
American  coinage  originated  in  England.  During 
the  period  from  about  1787  to  1796  the  collect¬ 
ing  of  tokens  in  England  became  a  national 
pastime.  What  started  as  the  orderly  collecting  of 
merchants'  and  souvenir  tokens  soon  changed  in¬ 
to  a  mad  scramble  for  varieties.  Thousands  of  dif¬ 
ferent  tokens  were  issued,  including  many 
varieties  differing  only  in  a  minor  variation  of  edge 
lettering.  Obverse  dies  were  muled  with  irrelevant 
reverse  dies,  producing  illogical  and  nonsensical 
coins.  The  Talbot,  Allum  &  Lee  (New  York  City 
merchants)  token  die  combined  with  the  die 
showing  the  cathedral  in  York,  England  is  a  good 
example! 

"The  Virtuoso's  Companion  and  Coin  Collectors' 
Guide,  published  in  England  in  1795,  achieved 
wide  circulation.  This  volume  of  engravings 
showed  the  proper  English  gentleman  of  the  day 
everything  he  needed  to  know  to  attribute  his 
tokens.  A  flury  of  articles  on  the  subject  of  col¬ 
lecting  appeared  during  the  same  era.  The  value 
of  scarce  tokens  doubled  and  tripled,  and 
everyone  wanted  them.  A  contemporary  token 
showing  a  mule  and  having  the  legend  ASSES 
CHASING  AFTER  HALFPENCE  typifies  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  time... 

"Many  of  the  so-called  conder  tokens  of 
halfpenny  size  had  legends  relating  to  America 
Years  later  such  tokens  as  the  Kentucky  Token 
the  P.P.P.  Myddelton  token,  the  Talbot  Allum  & 
Lee  cents,  and  the  Franklin  Press  cent  were  to 
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become  widely  desired  and  collected  in  the 
United  States.  ' 

In  England,  these  are  known  as  conder  tokens, 
as  noted,  not  because  of  the  somewhat  similar 
condor  bird,  but  because  one  Mr.  Conder  made 
an  early  listing  of  them. 


Seeking  to  produce  different  designs  for  collec¬ 
tors,  the  coiners  in  England  turned  to  subjects  out¬ 
side  of  the  British  Isles.  One  of  these  is  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  token,  which  is  called  such  because  the 
pure  middle  arrangement  of  starbursts  on  the 
reverse,  each  starburst  having  an  abbreviation  for 
an  American  state,  has  the  letter  K,  for  Kentucky, 
at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  or  triangle.  The  reverse 
inscription  is  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM.  The  obverse 
shows  a  hand  holding  a  scroll  inscribed  OUR 
CAUSE  IS  JUST,  with  the  inscription  UNANIMI¬ 
TY  IS  THE  STRENGTH  OF  SOCIETY  surrounding. 
Obviously,  the  legends  are  pro-American,  an 
unusual  situation  considering  that  these  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  country  which  had  lost  its  war  with 
the  American  colonies  scarcely  more  than  a 
decade  before  these  were  produced!  Come  to 
think  of  it,  I  suppose  that  the  situation  isn't  all  that 
unusual,  just  look  at  all  of  the  things  that  Japan 
and  Germany  turned  out  for  the  American  market 
a  decade  or  so  after  their  defeat  in  1945.  The  more 
things  change,  the  more  they  are  the  same,  etc.! 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Kentucky  tokens  never  cir¬ 
culated  in  Kentucky  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States.  Rather,  they  found  their  way  into 
collectors'  cabinets  in  England  and,  later,  into 
general  circulation  in  England  where  they  served 
at  the  halfpenny  value. 

The  Franklin  Press  token,  dated  1794,  is  a  cat 
of  the  same  stripe— a  conder  token  produced  in 
England. 


The  Talbot,  Allum  &  Lee  coppers,  produced  in 
England,  were  made  to  circulate  in  America  and 
were  imported  in  vast  quantities  by  the  firm  whose 
name  the  tokens  bear.  So  common  were  these 
in  circulation  in  1795,  that  the  Philadelphia  Mint, 
which  was  experiencing  a  copper  shortage, 
redeemed  these  private  tokens  and  cut  half  cent 
planchets  from  them!  Specialists  in  the  American 
half  cent  series  today  know  that  1795  and  1797 
half  cents  are  often  seen  with  traces  of  the  Talbot, 
Allum  &  Lee  design  still  visible  amidst  the  regular 
half  cent  inscriptions! 

While  nearly  all  of  the  Talbot,  Allum  &  Lee  cents 
were  shipped  to  America,  a  number  of  them  were 
kept  m  England  for  collectors.  Some  mulings  or 
irrelevant  d  e  combinations  were  made  by  using 
the  Liberty  &  Commerce,  1794  Talbot,  Allum  & 
Lee  obverse  with  reverses  that  had  no  relation  to 
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the  subject,  the  York  Cathedral,  as  noted,  as  well 
as  such  other  irrelevancies  as  Blofield  Cavalry,  Earl 
Howe,  and  so  on. 

Concerning  the  next  piece,  Richard  S.  Yeoman, 
author  of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins, 
paid  this  unusual  tribute:  "They  are  unsurpassed 
in  beauty  and  design  by  any  piece  of  this  period." 
The  reference  is  to  the  1796  Myddelton  token, 
which  is  known  today  only  in  Proof  condition, 
with  strikings  extant  in  silver  and  copper,  the  cop¬ 
per  being  the  rarer  of  the  two.  Dated  1796,  the 
dies  are  by  Conrad  Kuchler,  who  worked  at  the 
Soho  Mint,  Birmingham,  and  who  also  engraved 
the  dies  for  the  famous  Washington  Seasons 
medals  of  the  same  era.  The  design  on  the  Myd¬ 
delton  token  shows  a  standing  figure,  represent¬ 
ing  Britannia  or  Britain,  sorrowfully  handing  over 
two  children  to  awaiting  Columbia  (America), 
who  is  eager  to  receive  them.  Surrounding  is  the 
inscription  BRITISH  SETTLEMENT  KENTUCKY, 
referring  to  a  land  speculation  scheme  devised  by 
one  Philip  Parry  Price  Myddelton,  who  sought  to 
have  British  people  emigrate  to  America  to  lands 
in  Kentucky.  The  reverse,  depicting  Britannia  with 
head  downcast  in  sorrow,  has  the  inscription 
PAYABLE  BY  P.P.P.  MYDDELTON.  Alas,  Myd¬ 
delton  ran  into  misfortune,  and  the  "British  set¬ 
tlement"  never  materialized.  The  tokens  remain 
today  as  souvenirs  of  this  ephemeral  dream.  As 
the  tokens  are  known  only  in  Proof  condition,  and 
as  no  examples  show  evidence  of  circulation,  it 
is  presumed  that  they  were  made  as  special  pieces 
for  collectors.  Somewhat  related  is  a  muling  bear¬ 
ing  the  obverse  die  of  the  Myddelton  token  with 
an  irrelevant  reverse  pertaining  to  the  Copper 
Company  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  Castorland  medal  is  dated  1786  and  per¬ 
tains  to  a  French  settlement  known  as  Castorland 
near  Carthage,  New  York.  "Castor"  is  the  French 
word  for  beaver,  so  the  reverse  depicts  a  beaver 
at  the  base  of  a  tree.  At  or  about  the  time  in¬ 
dicated,  on  the  coins,  1 796,  pieces  were  apparent¬ 
ly  struck  in  silver,  and  possibly  also  in  copper,  for 
distribution  to  those  affiliated  with  the  Franco- 
American  colonization  project  at  Castorland.  In 
later  years,  restrikes  were  made  from  these  dies, 
and  copy  dies  were  also  created,  so  that 
Castorland  medals  in  silver,  copper,  and  even  gold 
furnished  a  staple  article  of  commerce  for  the  Paris 
Mint,  which  still  turns  out  specimens  bearing  this 
design  today.  The  appearance  of  the  later  produc¬ 
tions  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  originals. 
Later  issues,  including  those  obtainable  today, 
have  matte  surfaces  and  have  an  oxidized  finish. 

Next  in  the  Guide  Book  listing  comes  the  New 
York  Theatre  token  which,  unfortunately,  is  not 
illustrated— probably  due  to  space  requirements. 
This  is  a  very  attractive  example  depicting  on  one 
side  the  representation  of  the  Park  Theatre,  New 
York  City.  This  is  another  member  of  the  conder 
token  series,  but  of  the  large  penny  (rather  than 
halfpenny)  size. 

The  1818  New  Spain  jola  half-real  token  is  a 
relative  newcomer  to  the  Guide  Book.  According 
to  the  description  there,  these  pieces  were  coined 
to  the  extent  of  8,000  examples  sometime  around 
1818. 

The  Northwest  Company  token,  dated  1820,  ap¬ 
pears  next.  These  specimens  were  holed  for 
suspension  and  were  used  by  Indians  in  what  is 
now  Oregon.  Such  pieces  were  given  by  the 
Northwest  Company  in  exchange  for  beaver  pelts 
and  other  items.  The  company  store  would  then 
redeem  the  tokens  for  guns,  firewater,  and  other 
things  which  the  Indians  deemed  essential. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  early  American 
and  related  series  on  our  day  trip  through  the 
Guide  Book.  While  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  Tem¬ 
ple  Fielding,  I  do  hope  that  the  dissertation  has 
made  some  of  these  "obscure"  listings  more 


meaningful  to  you.  If  so,  then  perhaps  I'll  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  future  Rare  Coin  Review  issue  by  going 
on  another  day  trip,  starting  with  Washington 
pieces  (listed  on  page  51). 


SOME  NICE  WORDS 
FOR  TOM  BECKER 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  client 
Mark  Geller: 

"Dear  Tom, 

"I  am  writing  in  regard  to  invoice  No.  20610, 
which  I  recently  received.  First  of  all,  I  am  com¬ 
pletely  delighted  with  every  item  on  the  order. 
The  1934  and  1 939-D  Walking  Liberty  half  dollars 
were  breathtakingly  beautiful.  I  have  ordered 
MS-65  Walking  Liberty  half  dollars  from  other  sup¬ 
pliers,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  other  coins  that 
compared  with  yours  in  quality. 

"I'm  also  quite  pleased  with  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  gold  coin  "package"  that  you  put 
together  for  me.  Furthermore,  the  20th-century 
type  set  that  I  received  from  you  is  a  gorgeous 
display  that  I  enjoy  looking  at  frequently.  I  will 
be  contacting  you  soon  to  fill  in  the  gaps. 

"As  a  large  dealer,  you  obviously  do  not  have 
to  make  this  kind  of  effort,  but  I  do  appreciate 
it.  In  the  past  14  months  I  have  purchased  about 
$8,000  worth  of  coins.  I  expect  to  continue  at  a 
level  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  am  small, 
I  am  sure,  by  your  standards.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
expect  to  do  most  of  my  business  with  you,  in¬ 
cluding  resale  when  that  time  comes.  I  have  us¬ 
ed  [names  deleted— Ed.],  and  others,  but  none  has 
come  close  to  your  company  in  fulfilling  my 
needs.  Thank  you. 

"Yours  truly,  Mark  Geller." 

Note  from  Tom:  Thank  you,  Mark,  for  the  nice 
words.  By  the  way,  while  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  nice  amount  of  business  you  have  sent  our 
way— and,  this  is  far  from  being  "small  by  our 
standards"— no  matter  whether  you  spent  $80  or 
$8,000,  I  still  would  have  done  my  best  for  you. 
Keep  those  letters  coming,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to 
keep  you  happy!  □ 


NEAR  RECORD  ATTENDANCE 

The  American  Numismatic  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Baltimore  saw  14,458  people  attend,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  front-page  article  in  the  September 
11th  issue  of  Coin  World.  This  is  second  only  to 
the  attendance  registered  at  the  New  York  City 
convention  nine  years  ago  in  1976.  Obviously,  the 
current  level  of  interest  reflects  support  of  the  ANA 
and  optimism  concerning  the  hobby  itself. 

The  same  issue  of  Coin  World  contained  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  noted  in  part: 

"Hobby  watchers  who  look  to  the  annual  ANA 
convention  as  an  indication  of  the  future  should 
be  climbing  aboard  the  optimistic  train. 

"For  months  our  T rends  editor  has  been  report¬ 
ing  and  our  Coin  World  Trends  Graphs  have  been 
showing  an  ever-strengthening  rare  coin  market, 
one  that  seems  to  be  cutting  the  umbilical  cord 
from  precious  metals,  and  one  that  could  be 
poised  for  a  healthy  move... 

"One  had  only  to  experience  the  recent  ANA 
convention  to  come  away  with  a  positive,  op¬ 
timistic  feeling.  Bolstering  the  technical  indicators 
were  the  throngs  of  new  faces— of  all  ages— that 
crowded  the  bourse  and  numismatic  exhibits  in 
Baltimore...  We  welcome  the  ranks  of  collectors 
which  appeared  to  be  returned  to  the  hobby  and 
the  new  collectors  who  appear  to  lx’  examining 
areas  to  collect.  Welcome  aboard." 


Across  the  Auction  Block 

—Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena ,  Inc.— 


1986-1987  Sale  Schedule 


January  23-25,  1986 


Los  Angeles.  In  connection  with  the  Numismatic  Association 
of  Southern  California  Convention. 


April  10-12,  1986 


New  York  City.  In  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  Coin  Convention.  Two  catalogues  will  be  issued  for  this 
event:  (1)  A  general  catalogue  featuring  U.S.  coins,  tokens, 
medals,  and  paper  money,  and  world  and  ancient  coins. 
CONSIGNMENTS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED. 

(2)  A  separate  catalogue,  prepared  jointly  with  Joseph  Levine, 
featuring  the  David  Dreyfuss  collection  of  Indian  Peace 
medals,  Assay  Commission  medals,  presidential  inaugural 
medals,  mint  medals,  and  Americana. 


June  23-25,  1986  New  York  City.  CONSIGNMENTS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED. 

September  8-10,  1986  New  York  City.  CONSIGNMENTS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED. 


November  10-12,  1986  New  York  City.  CONSIGNMENTS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED. 


February  5-7,  1987 


Los  Angeles.  In  connection  with  the  Numismatic  Association 
of  Southern  California  Convention. 


March  26-28,  1987 
June  22-24,  1987 
September  14-16,  1987 
November  9-11,  1987 


New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 


THINKING  OF  SELLING? 

Contact  Karl  Hirtzinger,  Managing  Director  of 
Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  today.  An 
illustrated  brochure  describing  our  auction  service 
is  free  for  the  asking.  Write  to  us,  or  call 
(603)  569-5095  collect. 
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MUSIC  BOXES 
And  NICKELODEONS 
For  Sale 

I  iDave  Bowers)  have  collected  music  boxes, 
coin-operated  pianos,  and  other  automatic 
musical  instruments  for  25  years,  having  begun 
my  interest  in  1960.  Perhaps  some  of  you  are 
familiar  with  my  1,008-page  book,  The  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  Instruments, 
published  in  1972,  which  has  become  the  classic 
reference  in  the  field. 

Now  I  am  offering  some  prized  items  from  my 
collection  for  sale.  A  number  of  years  ago  I  was 
co-owner  of  Denmark's  Mekanisk  Musik  Museum 
and,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  number  of  pieces 
on  display  in  a  large  showroom-museum  in 
Southern  California.  Now,  no  longer  having  the 
museum  facilities,  I  am  selling  several  items,  each 
of  which  is  a  classic  in  its  own  right  and  each  of 
which  is  highly  desirable.  I  will  happily  send  a  set 
of  color  Polaroid  pictures  of  any  item  desired,  $3 
for  the  set, refundable  if  the  item  is  purchased.  For 
many  items,  I  can  also  send  a  cassette  tape  recor¬ 
ding  for  $10  deposit,  refundable  when  the  recor¬ 
ding  is  returned  (or  if  the  instrument  is  purchased). 

If  you  are  looking  for  something  really  nifty  to 
add  to  your  living  room,  game  room,  or  office, 
consider  one  of  these  musical  antiques.  Unlike 
most  other  types  of  antiques,  they  don't  "sit 
there"— at  the  drop  of  a  nickel  they  come  to  life 
and  play  sparkling,  snappy  music  from  yesteryear. 

I  was  and  still  am  a  very  "fussy"  collector,  with 
the  result  that  the  pieces  here  offered  are  the 
cream  of  the  crop  in  the  collecting  series.  Each 
item  is  offered  f.o.b.  New  Hampshire  unless  in¬ 
dicated  otherwise.  Shipment  can  be  arranged  to 
your  door  via  padded  moving  van.  I'll  take  care 
of  all  the  arrangements  at  this  end.  Further,  with 
each  instrument  I  will  send  you  a  detailed  letter 
telling  of  its  history,  how  it  can  be  maintained, 
and  so  on.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  want  to  talk 
about  any  instrument  in  the  following  listing,  just 
give  me  a  call  weekdays  at  (603)  569-5095. 

Tell  you  what:  with  any  instrument  purchased, 

I  will  treat  you  to  a  year's  membership  in  the 
Musical  Box  Society  International,  the  worldwide 
collectors'  group  specializing  in  the  hobby.  Fur¬ 
ther,  I  will  send  you  a  free  copy  of  The  En- 
cylopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  Instruments 
(regularly  $45). 

Recently,  I  sold  a  very  nice  Aeolian  Orchestrelle 
to  Mr.  Richard  Cooley,  who  subsequently  wrote 
to  say  that  it  is  now  the  centerpiece  in  his  fine 
home  in  Delaware,  and  that  when  he  recently 
hosted  a  gathering  of  several  dozen  people,  it 
delighted  everyone  with  its  repertoire  of  old-time 
melodies.  Similarly,  I  think  you  will  be  pleased 
with  any  item  offered. 


Large  Seeburg  Orchestrion 

Seeburg  Style  L  Orchestrion.  A  large  or¬ 
chestrion  or  automatic  musical  instrument,  as 
shown  at  the  upper  left  of  page  612  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Musical  Instruments.  Produced  by 
the  j  P  Seeburg  Piano  Company,  Chicago,  circa 
1917,  and  sold  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  by  the 
Sanders  Dreyer  Company.  This  unit  is  in  a  tall  and 
Umdsome  oak  cabinet,  nearly  seven  feet  high,  or¬ 
namented  with  six  richly-colored  art  glass  or  "Tif¬ 
fany"  glass  panels,  which  are  illuminated  from 
behind  as  it  plays  In  addition,  a  keyboard  per 
mits  playing  the  piano  by  hand.  Drop  a  nickel  in 


the  slot,  and  the  piano,  mandolin,  flute  pipes,  bass 
drum,  snare  drum,  tympani  (kettle  drum  effect), 
cymbal,  and  triangle  automatically  play  from  a 
program  perforated  into  a  10-tune  music  roll. 
Three  music  rolls  go  with  it,  and  dozens  of  other 
additional  music  rolls— modern  recuts  of  old-time 
tunes— are  available  at  low  cost.  In  this  way  you 
can  have  a  really  wonderful  library  of  ragtime 
tunes,  traditional  melodies,  and  the  like. 

The  Seeburg  Style  L  has  been  superbly  restored 
inside  and  out,  with  new  leather  and  rubber  parts, 
new  piano  strings,  and  so  on.  The  case  has  been 
refinished.  The  instrument  plays  and  looks  just  like 
new!  There  are  not  many  in  existence  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  model;  a  half  dozen  would  be  a  good 
guess,  at  least  two  of  which  no  longer  have  the 
original  art  glass.  The  unit  is  ready  to  plug  in  and 
play  as  soon  as  it  arrives  in  your  home.  However, 
you'll  have  to  furnish  the  nickel  for  the  slot!  If  you 
want  a  real  showpiece  that  will  furnish  years  of 
enjoyment,  this  is  it!  $39,750.00. 

Seeburg  KT  Special  Orchestrion 


Seeburg  KT  Special  Orchestrion.  This  orchestrion 
dates  from  about  1923,  was  also  made  by 
Seeburg,  and  is  in  a  rectangular  cabinet  measur¬ 
ing  slightly  over  five  feet  high  by  four  feet  wide 
by  about  two  feet  deep.  This  type  of  unit  has  no 
keyboard,  is  a  compact  size,  and  was  made  for 
the  roadhouses,  speakeasies,  and  cabarets  that 
flourished  during  the  Prohibition  era.  In  fact,  I  ob¬ 
tained  this  from  its  original  location,  a  roadhouse 
in  Michigan.  The  front  has  three  colorful  art  glass 
panels,  including  a  semicircular  panel  at  the  front 
with  a  beautiful  American  eagle.  There  are  some 
clear  glass  parts  to  the  art  glass  panel,  so  that  the 
lighted  interior  can  be  seen  "in  action"  as  it  plays. 


The  exterior  case,  which  is  of  limed  oak,  has  not 
been  refinished,  and  it  is  about  a  "seven"  on  a 
scale  of  10  and  looks  quite  nice.  I  thought  it  best 
to  leave  it  as  is.  The  interior  has  been  completely 
redone  and  is  "mint."  Instrumentation  of  this  unit 
consists  of  a  piano,  mandolin,  bass  drum,  snare 
drum,  tympani  or  kettle  drum  effect,  cymbal, 
castanets,  triangle,  tambourine,  and  Chinese 
wood  blocks.  All  of  these  operate  automatically 
from  a  10-tune  roll  when  a  nickel  is  put  in  the  slot. 
In  fact,  this  unit  takes  the  same  type  of  roll  as  the 
Seeburg  Style  L  just  offered.  With  the  unit  I  will 
supply  three  10-tune  rolls,  and  others  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  quantity,  if  desired.  This  particular  case 
design  for  the  Seeburg  KT  Special  is  quite  unusual, 
and  I  have  seen  only  two  others  in  over  20  years 
of  collecting.  A  classic!  Ready  to  plug  in,  play;  and 
enjoy!  $19,500.00. 

Seeburg  KT  Special  Replica 

Seeburg  KT  Special  replica.  Several  years  ago.  Bill 
Edgerton,  who  at  that  time  operated  the 
Mechanical  Musical  Center  in  Connecticut,  spent 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  set  up  tool¬ 
ing  and  production  facilities  to  build  a  run  of  50 
reproductions  of  the  Seeburg  KT  Special,  the  later 
style  case  design  is  in  a  rectangular  cabinet,  but 
with  a  single  large  art  glass  panel  on  the  front  in 
the  shape  of  theatre  curtains  drawn  back.  To  avoid 
confusing  with  the  original  models,  the 
mechanisms  in  some  instances  are  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  the  units  were  given  distinctive  serial 
numbers,  No.  2  in  the  present  instance.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  that  most  of  the  50  units  would  be  in 
richly-figured  quartered  oak  cabinets,  but  an  er¬ 
ror  was  made  in  the  instructions  to  the  cabinet 
maker,  with  the  result  that  only  one  or  two  had 
the  figured  oak,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  The  others 
were  in  straight-grained  oak.  I  have  purchased  this 
from  Bill  Edgerton  but  have  never  used  it.  While 
the  purist  may  prefer  a  more  expensive  original, 
this  recently-built  unit  would  be  just  dandy  for  use 
gathering  quarters  in  a  restaurant,  tourist  attrac¬ 
tion,  or  other  similar  location.  Or,  it  would  be 
equally  good  for  use  at  home.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
50  he  made  went  to  members  of  the  Musical  Box 
Society  who  desired  them  for  their  collections. 
With  three  10-tune  rolls.  Other  rolls  are  available 
at  low  cost.  $12,500.00. 

Hupfeld  Helios  Orchestrion 

Hupfeld  Helios  lc/31  Orchestrion.  Here  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  orchestrions  in  existence. 
If  you  have  a  large  living  room  (the  unit  stands 
about  10  feet  high— I  can  measure  it  and  send  you 
the  precise  dimensions  on  request)  by  about  six 
feet  wide  by  about  three  feet  deep,  and  if  you  like 
things  that  are  elegant  and  very  musical,  here  is 
an  orchestrion  worthy  of  a  king's  palace.  Produc¬ 
ed  around  1915-1920,  the  instrument  is  in  a 
beautifully  matched  oak  cabinet,  ornamented 
with  rich  beveled  mirrors,  carvings,  scroll  work, 
and  other  architectural  ornaments.  It  has  two  roll 
mechanisms,  side  by  side,  so  that  when  one  paper 
music  roll  is  rewinding,  the  other  can  be 
playing— thus  permitting  uninterrupted  music.  Its 
original  use  was  probably  in  a  dance  hall  or  hotel 
lobby. 

The  instrumentation  consists  of  a  piano,  man¬ 
dolin  or  harp  effect  (by  means  of  a  special  unit 
with  rotating  wooden  piano  hammers  which 
make  a  ringing  or  mandolin-like  sound),  multiple 
ranks  of  pipes  representing  violin,  flute,  cello, 
clarinet,  and  a  large  rank  of  bass  pipes,  orchestra 
bells,  drums,  wood  blocks,  etc.  Special  expres¬ 
sion  mechanisms  permit  the  instrument  to  play 
loudly,  softly,  or  at  gradations  in  between.  This 
unit  has  been  superbly  restored  inside  and  out 
side  by  Ron  Cappel,  a  California  craftsman  whose 
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work  is  unsurpassed  by  anyone  I  have  seen.  The 
unit  is  in  “mint"  condition— just  like  new— and 
comes  with  a  nice  library  of  music  rolls.  Included 
are  popular  melodies  as  well  as  a  number  of 
classical  tunes  and  overtures.  $147,500.00. 

Regina  Style  38  Music  Box 

Regina  Style  38  automatic  disc-changing  music 
box.  This  unit,  made  around  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  by  the  Regina  Music  Box  Company,  Rahway, 
New  Jersey,  uses  metal  discs  measuring  2034  inch 
in  diameter  and  changes  them  automatically  by 
means  of  a  special  internal  mechanism.  The  unit 
is  in  a  mahogany  case,  flat  front  with  top  crest  and 
carvings,  with  cast  iron  legs.  It  originally  was  made 
for  use  in  a  penny  arcade.  I  acquired  this  unit  in 
nice  condition,  but  to  make  it  like  new  I  had 
Dwight  Porter,  a  craftsman,  redo  the  interior  so 
that  it  sounds  and  plays  like  new.  With  it  comes 
a  supply  of  discs,  including  familiar  melodies.  This 
particular  unit  is  hand-cranked  (as  were  all  of  this 
style)  and  is  coin-operated  by  means  of  a  slot. 
$12,500.00. 

Polyphon  Disc  Changing  Music  Box 

Polyphon  24Vi  inch  automatic  disc-changing 
music  box,  circa  1900,  in  large  ornate  walnut 
case,  standing  about  eight  feet  high,  including  an 
ornate  "gingerbread"  top  gallery.  The  case  is  of 
walnut  and  it's  simply  gorgeous.  The  unit  stores 
10  discs.  By  means  of  a  lever  on  the  front,  any 
desired  disc  can  be  selected  from  the  program. 
Then,  when  a  £oin  is  put  in  the  slot,  the 
mechanism  lifts  the  disc  from  its  rack,  puts  it  in 
playing  position  on  the  music  comb,  plays  it,  and 
then  returns  it  to  the  rack.  The  tone  is  simply 
gorgeous,  and  the  appearance  is  fantastic.  A  rather 
rare  model.  Including  a  supply  of  discs,  the  price 
is  $19,700.00. 
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Hupfeld  Helios  Orchestrion — 
original  catalogue  illustration 


The  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  In¬ 
struments,  1,008  pages.  "You  can't  tell  the  players 
without  a  program,"  and  this  book  tells  you  all 
you  want  to  know  about  the  different  models, 
how  they  were  made,  and  so  on.  Over  15,000 
copies  have  been  sold  since  1972,  not  bad  for  a 
book  which  is  not  exactly  inexpensive!  $45 
postpaid. 


Seeburg  KT  Special  replica 
(catalogue  illustration) 
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Bowers  and  Merena 

Galleries 

Sells  Them 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 

Box  1224 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  03894 

(603)  569-5095 


